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Ir is very interesting to go down, 
at times, to the East End of Lon- 
don, and in fact it were much to 
be wished that the West End 
knew more of the East. There 
is a great deal of misapprehension 
about the East End. It is quite 
different from the City, which, 
in fact, raises a barrier between 
East and West. It is a busy ma- 
nufacturing city of itself, the seat 
of many active industries, and 
with an almost infinite variety of 
character and pursuits. It must 
be said that the East is, in its 
way, just as respectable as the 
West ; as much intelligence and 
industry, and probably more 
morality and sobriety. The ten- 
dency is for the struggle of life 
in the East End to become keener, 
and at the same time the money 
which is made in the East End is 
spent in the West. Of late years 
there have been many efforts made 
to bring East and West more 
together. We have known of 
members of Parliament who have 
taken up their abodes in the East ; 
and it is a happy sign that some 
wealthy congregations in the West 
End have taken under their wing 
some poor congregations, the West 
End supplying them with clergy, 
and supporting their charities. 
Mr. Besant’s pleasant story, Al 
Sorts and Conditions of Men, is a 
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careful study of the East End, and 
the idea was probably borrowed 
from the actual experience of Mr. 
Denison, the son of a former 
Speaker, Lord Ossington. 

Most Londoners gifted with 
an enlightened curiosity, when 
endeavouring to become acyyuaint- 
ed with London, have penetrated 
to the recesses of the ‘ far East,’ 
and have studied some of the as- 
pects, below the bridges, of the 
imperial river. For all wander- 
ing Christians there is a peculiar 
mystery and suggestiveness about 
the East of London. For that 
East of London is almost a Lon- 
don beyond London, a huge city, 
more cut off from the West End 
than Brighton or Folkestone; a 
city with its separate interests, 
its huge industries, its miles and 
miles of warehouses and vaults, 
its docks, whose water’s area 
sometimes covers the site of 
churches and green meadows, its 
multitudinous shipping of all flags 
and nationalities, its vast tracts co- 
vered by patient myriads of a toil- 
ing population, and frequently the 
scene of picturesque wickedness 
and virtue, such as have taxed 
the powers of the romancist and 
the painter. In accordance with 
the law of modern histery, the 
East End is full of changes, great 
distractions, great renovations. 
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The ship-building on the Thames 
is not now what once it was. The 
wood has given way to iron, as 
the iron will be giving way to 
steel. Much of the trade has 
shifted to the Tyne, and still 
more to the Clyde. When Mrs. 
Gladstone launches a big ship, 
she goes to Glasgow and not to 
Poplar. But here, in a very 
large degree, were fashioned those 
wooden walls of old England 
which maintained and consoli- 
dated our Empire. The Crimean 
War first interrupted the monoto- 
nous prosperity of the old building 
trade in its continuity of genera- 
tions after generations, Every kind 
of ship and gunboat was turned 
out with absolute velocity, and the 
shipwrights had never had before, 
and will probably never receive 
again, such high wages. Thencame 
the demands of the American 
Civil War, and the blockade-run- 
ning boats gave an impetus to the 
trade. Then the tide turned, and 
the low-water mark was speedily 
reached. The men were ill-taught, 
ill-prepared to withstand evil 
times; and perhaps the political 
economy of the masters was 
equally at fault. Then came the 
sad season of East End depres- 
sion, of-which so much was heard 
at the time, and from which the 
locality has never entirely reco- 
vered. ‘There is no declension in 
the ship-building of the Empire ; 
but there is a considerable declen- 
sion in the ship-building of the 
Thames. In the permutations and 
combinations of events it may 
come back to its olden seats, 
Something has been said on the 
gradual growth of the dock system, 
that expanding system which will 
yet receive a very large expansion. 
Being now at the waterside, one 
may make a few more notes on 
some of the social and unsocial 
characteristics of the docks. More 
than any other cause that led to 
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the construction of docks was the 
previous unprotected state of the 
river, where shipping and mer- 
chandise were exposed to the de- 
predations of organised bands of 
river thieves. The Thames mud- 
lark, as he exists at the present 
day, is only a pale shadow of his 
former self. At the close of the 
previous century the state of the 
river was simply intolerable. The 
shipping had immensely increased, 
very far beyond the dock accom- 
modation that then existed. 
Hundreds of vessels were injured 
in rough weather, or grounded 
with the tide ; and hundreds of 
lives were lost every year, chiefly 
in the Pool. In 1794 coals were 
selling at six guineas per chaldron, 
at a time when there were hun- 
dreds of colliers in the Thames 
without the possibility of unload- 
ing. Most valuable merchandise 


was discharged into open boats, 
and there waa a general conspiracy 


to ease the boats more or less of 
their contents. A considerable 
percentage was levied on a float- 
ing property worth some seventy 
millions a year. The value of the 
property stolen was calculated at 
half a million a year, with a fur- 
ther loss to the revenue of nearly 
half that sum. It is calculated 
that there were about 11,000 
thieves or receivers of stolen pro- 
perty. The thieves were known 
as ‘river pirates,’ ‘night plun- 
derers,’ ‘light horsemen,’ and 
‘heavy horsemen.’ When the Go- 
vernment sanctioned and sup- 
ported the dock schemes, and 
made liberal compensation to the 
wharf-owners, one great reason 
was to hinder crime and secure 
the duties. The immense over- 
crowding happened at a time 
when the commerce of the river 
was only one-seventh of what it 
is at present. 

The first dock known in London 
was the dock of the Greenland 
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Fisheries, a profitable trade which 
has well-nigh perished, or at 
least passed away from all Eng- 
lish ports. Pepys relates how he 
twice visited the ship-building 
yards at Blackwall, and on one 
occasion had to pass a night on 
the ‘unlucky Isle of Doggs.’ 
Perry’s tiny whaling dock was 
converted into one of the slips 
now occupied by a dry dock. 
His Brunswick Dock became the 
nucleus of the East India Export 
Dock, and led the way to the 
West India Dock. This dock was 
opened by the great William 
Pitt in person, and the first ship 
that entered was the Henry Ad- 
dington. The two finest roads 
in the East End of London—the 
Commercial-road and the East 
India-road—were due to these 
docks. A few words will suf- 
fice to bring our rapid account of 
dock progress down to the present 
day. The Limehouse Dock, con- 
nected with the Regent’s Canal, 
relieved the river of a large 
amount of its wasting trade. 
The St. Katherine’s Dock Com- 
pany was established in 1823, 
constructed at the enormous cost 
of nearly 200,000/. an acre. In 
1850 the Act for the Victoria 
Dock passed, which, being ex- 
cavated from marshland, only 
cost 50007. an acre. It covers 
ninety acres, and is now the pro- 
perty of the London and St. 
Katherine's Company. In 1864 
the Millwall Dock was opened. 
Then followed the conversion of 
the City Canal into the South- 
West India Dock. The latest 
addition to the dock system is 
that immense dock at New Wool- 
wich, which is an extension of 
the London and St. Katherine’s 
Dock. The sluices connecting 
the dock with the river Thames 
were only opened a comparatively 
short time ago. The area is 
ninety acres. We need hardly 
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say what an immense amount of 
human interest belongs to the 
docks and their neighbourhood. 
It is true of the Londoners as of 
the Chaldeans of old, that ‘ their 
cry is on their ships’ The cos- 
mopolitan character of the metro- 
polis is best seen in this neigh- 
bourhood. Its sights and sounds 
are the most original and pictur- 
esque in the country. The vaults 
and warehouses alone are full of 
interest. Mr. Forrow, from whose 
interesting little book, The Thames 
and its Docks, we have derived 
much information, truly says, ‘ The 
wine-vaults alone may be described 
almost as one of the wonders of 
the modern world. One of them is 
nearly twelve acres in extent; 
and if you wish to fancy yourself 
in the Catacombs without the 
trouble of a visit to Rome, you 
cannot do better than see the 
wine-vaults. Altogether, there is 
storage accommodation for 80,000 
pipes of wine and brandy. In 
fact, as the West India Dock is 
the great dépét for rum and sugar, 
so the London Dock is the great 
dépdt for wine and brandy. The 
Queen’s Pipe is also a most inter- 
esting feature of this establish- 
ment. Here, all condemned goods 
are destroyed by fire, which at 
times receives some odd contri- 
butions. On one occasion, 45,000 
pairs of gloves were consigned to 
the flames, and on another, 900 
Australian mutton hams. Indeed, 
comparatively few people who 
cursorily scan the frowning walls 
of the great dock establishments 
are aware of the varied informa- 
tion and instruction to be gathered 
within them.’ 


A curious incident happened 
during the building of one of the 
docks, A part of the old river 
embankment made by the Romans 
was discovered. The British pub- 
lic knows nothing in the world 
about this embankment; but it 
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was really a much greater and 
more perfect work than the Vic- 
torian Embankment, of which the 
metropolisis so justly proud. Some 
skeletons with wonderfully perfect 
heads were turned up below the 
embankment. Mr. Hodgkins, the 
latest, and in some respects the 
best, of the historians of the in- 
vasions of Italy, eloquently says, 
* Not even the Colosseum of Ves- 
pasian or the Pantheon of Agrip- 
pa impresses the mind with a sense 
of the majestic strength of Rome 
so forcibly as the massive bul- 
warks of a bridge erected by 
Hadrian’s cohorts over some little 
British stream unknown to the 
majority even of Englishmen, or 
the square and solid blocks of an 
imperial guard-house on some 
remote and solitary Northumbrian 
moor.’ Of such durable use has 
been that ill-remembered Roman 
embankment, which for ages and 
generations has restrained the 


swelling waters of the Thames 
from the fair fields of Kent and 


Essex. It must be said, however, 
that the neighbourhood has passed 
through some severe crises. It is 
not many years ago since the ship- 
building industry entirely broke 
down. There was immense distress 
in the neighbourhood of the docks. 
Sorrows never come alone, but in 
battalions, and at the time of this 
great commercial depression there 
was cholera morbus in the sum- 
mer, and a frightful severity of 
cold in the winter. It is hardl 
necessary to say that, from all 
ts of the country, much in- 
valuable help was obtained. It 
is quite worth while mentioning 
the main remedies to which resort 
was made. These were respec- 
tively migration and emigration. 
By migration we mean that people 
left the neighbourhood of the 
docks for other parts of the coun- 
try where labour was in demand. 
By emigration we mean the very 
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remarkable movement in which 
multitudes left Poplar for the 
States and the Dominion of 
Canada. 

It was this combination of mi- 
gration and emigration which gave 
its peculiar character to the East 
End. The East End emigration 
committee assisted some 1700 
persons to leave the Thames, of 
whom the greater part went to 
other districts in Great Britain. 
It is quite a mistake to suppose 
that there is a redundant popula- 
tion of genuine workmen in the 
country. Though a trade may 
fail locally, it may be succeeding 
nationally. The iron ship-build- 
ing trade, unsuccessful for a time 
on the Thames, might be prosper- 
ous on the Tyne and the Clyde. 
At the time of distress a great 
meeting was held at Poplar, and 
a proposal was made to give the 
Thames shipwrights work on the 
terms now ruling the Clyde and 
the Tyne; ‘a proposal,’ wrote 
the late Mr. E. Denison, who for 
many months was a resident in the 
East End of London for the pur- 
pose of studying the condition of 
the people, ‘which was met by 
shouts of indignant refusal by the 
noble artisans, who are so deli- 
cately constituted that they shrink 
from the workhouse, while they 
show no shrinking from the re- 
ceipt of any amount of private 
alms.’ Emigration itself would 
not cure the evil. ‘I am sure 
that with the most liberal Govern- 
ment assistance, short of compul- 
sory deportation, the water cure, 
i.e. transmarine deportation, could 
not be applied in sufficiently large 
measure to force on a really satis- 
factory rise in wages,’ It is a 
curious instance of the changes of 
things that the Whitebait Hotel 
at Blackwall has been converted 
into an emigration office. It is 
not too much to say that it is, in 
great measure, owing tothe Messrs. 
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Samuda Brothers that the great 
ship-building industry has not 
altogether deserted the shores of 
the Thames. 

Taking up a French work the 
other day, 1 was greatly amused 
by the perplexities of foreigners 
when surveying the East End. 
Here is an unvarnished narra- 
tive : 

* Sans interruption ?” 

* Sans interruption.’ 

* Et du dock des Indes, od va-t-on ?” 

* Du dock des Indes on va al’ Outer dock.’ 

*Et quel chemin y a-t-il pour arriver & 
VOuter dock?” 

* A peu prés cinq autres milles.’ 

‘Toujours entre les maisons et les 
fabriques ?’ 

* Toujours,’ 

* De I’ Outer dock, ott va-t-on ?’ 

*En face de Greenwich,’ 

‘Et ily a?’ 

* Deux ou trois milles.’ 

‘Toujours parmi les habitations ” 

‘Toujours !” . 

* Et de Greenwich, ott va-t-on ?’ 

*On va & l'East India Import dock,’ 

* Et il est éloigné de Greenwich ?’ 

*D’environ huit milles,’ 

‘Toujours entre les maisons et les 

sines 7” 

* Toujours.’ 

* Et puis?” 

* Et puis cela continue.’ 

* Et ott cela finit-il ?’ 

* Que le sait!’ 

Cette fois je regardai mes pieds, moi 
aussi, Je pris congé de l’ouvrier, et je 
m’en retournai tout doucement, en me 
disant 4 moi-méme, ‘UV pauvre innocent, 
tu croyais venir 4 Londres faire des bra- 
vades avec tes jambes ?” 

J'avais laissé derritre moi le dock de 
Sainte Cetherine: il me semblait que je 
touchais & l‘extrémité du dock de Londres, 
et je m’étais proposé d‘aller jusqu’au dock 
des Indes. . . . En passant aupres d’un 
groupe d'ouvriers, j’en entendis un qui 
parlait Francais; je m’arrétai, et je lui 
demandai si le dock que je cétoyais était 
le dock des Indes, 

Pour toute réponse, il répéta ma ques- 
tion: ‘Celui-ci le dock des Indes?’ et il 
me regarda comme s’il me crovait fou. 

*Mais est-ce lui, oui ou non ?” 

‘Mais, mon cher monsitur,’ me répondit- 
il en riant, ‘on voit que vous n’avez pas 
idée de ce que c’est que la ville de Londres. 
Ce dock est le London dock.’ 

‘Encore le London dock! Mais ily a 
une demi-heure que j'ai passé devant sa 

rte! 


*Eh bien! vous ne savez donc pas que 
le seul compartiment des tabacs, dans le 
London dock, a un mille anglais de 
long?” 

‘Mais alors quand arriverai-je au dock 
des Indes ?” 


*Voulez-vous y aller en bateau, ou en 
chemin de fer?’ 

‘Je veux y aller & pied.’ 

I a mes pieds. 

‘Jene sais...” répondit-il, ‘mais j'ima- 
gine qu'il peut y avoir quatre ou cing 
milles.” 

* Et qui y a-t-il, le long de ces quatre ou 
3 milles ?’ = 

‘Il y a des maisons, des docks, des 
magazins, des bureaux, des usines.’ 

The most remarkable feature in 
the history of the navy of the 
United Kingdom is the _ substi- 
tution of iron for timber. This 
has been Mr. Samuda’s great work. 
One result has been proportion- 
ately to bring down the price of 
timber and send up the price of iron. 
The magnificent oaks on ancestral 
estates are by,no means worth 
what they used to be. In 1850 
anly one-tenth of the tonnage of 
the United Kingdom was of iron. 
In 1860 a little over half the ton- 
nage was iron. Eight years later 
the entire tonnage was three times 
what it was in 1850, and now the 
greater part is iron. In later 
statistics this progress is more 
than sustained. The shores of 
the Thames have not shown the 
same activity as the northern 
rivers, but on these shores the iron 
ship-building of Mr. Samuda has 
been especially vigorous and pros- 
perous. The Wear, the Tyne, the 
Tees, the Clyde, have obvious 
advantages for cheap production 
over the Thames, the coal and 
iron being closer at hand, and the 
wages of skilled shipwrights being 
less, The Lairds of Birkenhead 
seem to have built the first iron 
ship in England that was ever 
constructed, a small vessel for the 
navigation of Irish lakes and 
rivers. It seems, however, that 
the canny Scotch had ten years 
earlier combined the use of iron 
with timber. Mr. Laird, however, 
despite much opposition and dis- 
couragement, persisted in the appli- 
cation of iron, and sent out the 
first paddle-steamers that were 
ever seen in American waters. 
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The late Mr. Assheton-Smith was 
the first who. ordered a steam- 
yacht; he afterwards cancelled 
this order and demanded wood, 
and eventually reverted to iron. 
In 1839 the first steam-vessel 
was ordered by the Admiralty, 
furnished by the indefatigable 
Laird. For a long time ‘my 
lords’ clung patriotically to the 
* wooden walls ;’ but the Govern- 
ment, after sending out iron gun- 
boats to the Niger, extended their 
orders. The Crimean War gave 
an immense stimulus to iron ship- 
building—such indeed as it has 
never experienced either before or 
after, though the war in America 
between Federals and Confederates 
had also a stimulating effect on 
the trade. 

And now let us go down and 
visit Mr. Samuda’s works. You 
may go down by rail or omni- 
bus to the commencement of the 
docks, and then in the one-horse 
omnibus we groan over the dock 
bridges and by the sides of ware- 
houses. Mr. Samuda has two 
yards, covering many acres of 
ground, and one of them much 
larger than the other. The trade is 
of a very remarkable character. 
The firm have a large foreign con- 
nection, a circumstance in which 
they probably surpass all other 
firms. Their business is principally 
in iron ships, especially yachts and 
men-of-war. While Mr. Samuda 
was in Parliament he was unable 
to take Government contracts, 
but at the present time we believe 
that he has a large share in them. 
On one or two occasions we have 
made a visit to Mr. Samuda’s 
yard, or rather his two yards. It 
is quite an educational effort to 
master the details of his establish- 
ment. The great interest and 
charm which also render them most 
instructive is that he is always to 
the front with his work, and all 
the best modern improvements 
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are to be seen here. The firm of 
Samuda is great at home, but, as 
we have indicated, they have also 
a large foreign connection. They 
build all kinds of iron ships, 
especially war-ships, and also do 
a great business in yachts. To 
the unaccustomed eye the appear- 
ance of these yards is something 
very complex and bewildering. 
But with a little care a kind of 
harmony emerges, and we perceive 
a very thorough system of organi- 
sation reigns throughout. There 
are about a thousand or twelve 
hundred men at work. A large 
proportion of these are mere 
labourers, men and boys. Buta 
large proportion also consist of 
skilled labourers, some of whom 
might almost be better described 
as professional people. When 
people are draughtsmen and skil- 
led in metallurgy and mechahics 
such skilled labour commands a 
position ofits own. It has been 
calculated that there are no fewer 
than eleven or twelve distinct 
branches of trade carried on 
here. They are enumerated as 
being engineers, mast - makers, 
shipwrights, blacksmiths, boiler- 
makers, riggers, boat - builders, 
cabinet-makers, joiners, painters, 
plumbers. Each business has its 
foreman, and the more steady and 
masterful workmen who come 
next to the foreman. Then again 
there are supervisors and the 
presiding mind which gathers up 
all the different links and threads, 
and moulds them into an energetic, 
prosperous, organic whole. Of 
the twelve hundred labourers 
employed, most earn more than 
two guineas a week, and might 
earn still more by doing piece- 
work. 

Such a place is full of signs and 
wonders. There are ponderous 
machines of enormous power, 
which may be brought into opera- 
tion by a touch as light and gentle 
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as a lady’s hand. Such machines 
are the steam-hammers, and the 
planing, plotting, drilling, and 
rivet-making machines. One of 
the first matters to which the 
observer turns are the iron plates 
for the sides of ships, which have 
revolutionised the whole art and 
science of modern naval warfare. 
They are made of the best iron pro- 
curable, some eight or ten inches 
in thickness, and to the unprac- 
tised eye they appear absolutely 
impenetrable. But there is no 
finality in these matters. As fast 
as the weapons of defence are 
introduced the weapons of attack 
are augmented. The whole sub- 
ject of the modern defence-plating 
may be studied in these works. 
For riveting of them a fine 
machine was invented on the 
works by one of the foremen, and 
there is reason to believe that a 
good deal of original inventive 
faculty has been developed in the 
yard. This machine, in a very 
simple way, produces rivets of 
various sizes, and fits them either 
with cones or heads as may be 
required. There isa machine for 
bending armour-plates, a machine 
that can execute the pressure of 
four thousand tons, and can of 
course beat the heated plates into 
any possible form. ‘This is al- 
ways done by steam power with 
a complex apparatus of engines 
and boilers. Besides these and 
suchlike there are mills, lathes, 
hydraulic presses to any extent. 
We do not wish to draw any in- 
vidious distinctions between State 
dockyards and private yards. Each 
system maintains an attitude of 
keen criticism towards the other, 
and the public reaps the advantage 
ofthe real, ifunacknowledged, com- 
petition. The building of a ship 
always strikes one as being poeti- 
cal and impressive. Mr. Long- 
fellow has a pretty poem upon 
the subject. It is not less im- 
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pressive, but even more so, when 
the ship is of iron, and not from 
some ‘ tall ammiral’ of the mighty 
forest. The first thing to be 
done is the making of the keel, 
or the kelson, as it is often called, 
and the ribbing of theship. Kel- 
son is the appropriate name of the 
latest partner in the firm. You 
will see numbers of men preparing 
bars of iron for the purpose. Then 
the work is carefully carried on 
throughout in obedience to the 
general design. All the manual 
labour is in strictest accordance 
with the mental plan. There 
must be an absolute devotion to 
truth. We are reminded of so 
much in Longfellow’s lovely poem, 
‘The Building of the Ship :’ 


* Day by day the vessel grew, 
With timbers fashioned strong and true, 
Stemson and keelson, and sternson knee, 
Till framed with perfect symmetry, 
A skeleton ship rose up to view! 
And around the bows and along the side 
The heavy hammers and mallets plied, 
Till, after many a week, at length, 
Wonderful her form and strength, 
Sublime in its enormous bulk, 
Loomed aloft the shadowy hulk! 
And around it columns of smoke up- 
weaving 
Rose from the Coiling, bubbling, seething 
Cauldron that glowed 
And overflowed 
With the black tar, heated for the 
sheathing ; 
And amid the clamours 
Of clattering hammers, 
He that listened heard now and then 
The song of the master and his men. 
Build me straight, O worthy master, 
Stanch and strong, a goodly vessel, 
That shall laugh at all disaster, 
And with wave and whirlwind wrestle.’ 


How well the poet works out 
the suggestions of those human 
interests which ever cling to the 
building of a ship! 

‘The chance and change of a sailor's life, 
Want and plenty, rest and strife; 


His roving fancy like the wind, 
That nothing can stay and nothing can 


bind ; 
And the magic charm of foreign lands, 
With shadows of palms and shining 


sands, 
Where the tumbling surf 
O’er the coral reefs of Madagascar 
Washes the feet of the swarthy Lascar 
As he lies alone and asleep on the turf 
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And the trembling maiden held her breath 
At the tales of that awful pitiless sea 
With all its terror and mystery— 

The dim dark sea, so like unto death, 
That divides and yet unites mankind,’ 

There is no sight that so recalls 
the conflict between man and the 
powers of Nature—that beneficent 
conflict in which man is taught to 
subdue himself and develop his 
powers by discovering that wisdom 
which is only hid that it may be 
sought for and found—as a great 
shipping yard. 

Let us now say something re- 
specting the personal fortunes of 
the firm. The family of the 
Samudas, we should say, are, in 
their original extraction, Portu- 
gueseJ ews, and first came into this 
country a century and a half ago. 
Ever since that date the family 
have been actively and honourably 
engaged in the pursuits of com- 
merce. Mr. Samuda is the first 
of his family who has adopted the 
engineering profession. His fa- 
ther had been an East and West 
India merchant. Though the name 
of Samuda Brothers is kept up, 
Mr. J. d’Aguilar Samuda is the 
sole representative of the family. 
He was a pupil and partner of his 
late brother, Mr. Jacob Samuda. 
Their firm was founded in 1832. 
Up to the time of his brother’s 
death, in 1844, the firm was em- 
ployed in the manufacture of 
marine and stationary engines. 
From that date till 1844 it was 
employed in carrying out the 
atmospheric system of railway, 
patented by the late 8. Clegg and 
the late Jacob Samuda. The 
atmospheric railway system, as 
all readers of industrial history 
are aware, has collapsed, and 
since 1851 Mr. Samuda has 
concentrated all his energies 
on iron ship-building. A few 
words must, however, be said on 
Mr. Samuda’s atmospheric railway 
experience, which once occupied 
so large a space in public atten- 
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tion, and spread his name through- 
out the world. 

The atmospheric railway in- 
volved the great engineering battle 
in which George Stephenson led 
on the one side and Brunel on 
the other. The practical business 
chiefly lay with the firms of Messrs. 
Samuel Clegg and Messrs. Jacob 
and Joseph Samuda. Their pro- 
cess was patented in 1839, im- 
proved from time to time, and 
adopted in all attempts made to 
introduce the atmospheric system. 
Mr. Samuda has now definitely 
and for ever renounced the atmo- 
spheric theory. At the same time 
there is no doubt about the accu- 
racy of the theory. The results 
were elegant, scientific, and effec- 
tive; but despite many advan- 
tages the decisive consideration of 
the greater cost has outweighed 
them all. It is not, however, 
impossible that, in future combi- 
nations of changes and chances, 
some new resource may be made 
to the principle of the atmo- 
spheric railway. Denis Papin in 
the seventeenth century originated 
the notion of obtaining motion by 
means of atmospheric pressure. 
In the present century several 
persons have gone far to develop 
the same idea. In 1810 Mr. 
Medhurst issued a publication in 
which he demonstrated the prac- 
ticability of carrying letters and 
goods by air. Still greater pro- 
gress was made by the late Mr. 
Vallance of Brighton. This gen- 
tleman took out a patent for pro- 
jecting passengers through a tube 
large enough to contain a train of 
passengers; the tube being ex- 
hausted of air. It is obvious that 
if ever we are to get to the moon, 
it must be through some method 
like this. The idea was taken up 
and advocated by several distin- 
guished men of means, and in 
1840 Messrs. Clegg and Samuda, 
who patented their plan for an 
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atmospheric railway, brought it 
actually into working order. 

They tested their scheme on a 
portion of the West London Rail- 
way; the results were considered 
so satisfactory that the plan was 
tried on several other railways. 
The directors of the London and 
Croydon Company adopted the 
principle ; the directors of the 
Dublin and Kingstown line adopt- 
ed it between Kingstown and 
Dalkey. It was also tried on the 
Paris and St. Germain line. ‘ The 
ordinary mode of applying the 
power was to lay between the 
line of rails a pipe, in which a 
large piston was inserted, and 
attached by a shaft to the frame- 
work of a carriage. The pro- 
pelling power was the ordinary 
pressure of the atmosphere acting 
against the piston in the tube on 
one side, a vacuum being created 
in the tube on the other side of 
the piston by the working of a 
The govern- 


stationary engine.’ 
ment engineer reported in its 
favour. The Prime Minister of 
the day, Sir Robert Peel, was also 
strongly in its favour. There was 
an almost general expectation that 
the locomotive would give way to 


the atmospheric system. But 
considerations of expense proved 
fatal to it. ‘Not so fast,’ said 
Stephenson ; ‘ let us wait and see 
if it will pay.’ It was found that 
it would not pay, and even the 
Samudas have had to abandon it. 
Its principle, however, at the pre- 
sent day is found of extensive 
use in the Post Office, in the great 
newspaper establishments, and 
elsewhere. Mr. Smiles naturally 
takes the side of Stephenson 
against Brunel, but he admits 
that the atmospheric system was 
‘an exceedingly elegant mode of 
applying power, its devices very 

ilful, its mechanism most in- 
genious,’ Mr. Smiles proceeds to 
criticise it on the grounds of irre- 


‘atmospheric line. 
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gularity in action and uncertainty 
in particular kinds of weather; 
but these defects would no doubt 
have been got over if the primal 
defect of cost had been removed. 
It must be observed, however, that 
Mr. Smiles’ hero, Stephenson, 
speaks at times with great respect 
of the atmospheric principle. Be- 
fore a Committee of the House of 
Commons he said, ‘ Where there 
is that continuous line of ascent, 
where no stoppages are required, 
where the locomotive is totally 
inapplicable, then I can conceive 
nothing more eligible than the 
atmospheric plan.’ It is some- 
what remarkable that the system 
has not been employed in the 


great Alpine railways. 


Brunel so strongly believed in 
the atmospheric system that he 
invested a considerable amount of 
his savings in the South Devon 
He was not 
alone. Many eminent engineers 
supported his views, and there 
was also a strong parliamentary 
party to back them. It was in 
the parliamentary session of 1845 
that the battle between the two 
systems was fought. The evidence 
of Robert Stephenson and Jsam- 
bard Brunel may still be read 
with the strongest interest. Brunel 
had a peculiarly forcible and per- 
suasive way of putting things with 
his committee. Brunel said that, 
after numerous experiments, he 
believed that the mechanical con- 
trivance of the atmospheric sys- 
tem was perfectly applicable, and 
that in most cases it would be 
more economical than locomotive 
power. ‘In short,’ said he, ‘ ra- 
pidity, comfort, safety, and eco- 
nomy are its chief recommenda- 
tions.’ The expenses incurred 
proved that Brunel’s calculations 
were wrong, and much to his own 
cost. On his favourite South 
Devon line, where he had con- 
structed an immense tube, in one 
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half-year the working expenses 
were nearly ten per cent in excess 
of the gross receipts. Three years 
later than the parliamentary duel 
all the atmospheric tubes on the 
different lines were pulled up and 
sold, and rails were laid down for 
the working of locomotive engines. 

Mr. J. A, Samuda himself went 
to Dawlish in the autumn of 1846 
with a staff of assistants. There 
were great defects in the working ; 
but there is an interesting letter 
on record by Brunel, in which he 
says that ‘it isdue to Mr. Samuda 
to say that, so far as regards the 
details which constitute the at- 
mospheric system, we might have 
commenced long ago.’ Again, 
Mr. Brunel states, in a report to 
his committee: ‘Mr. Samuda, a 
man of considerable mechanical 
abilities, having all the experience 
that could be had upon the sub- 
ject, and deeply interested in the 
success of the engines, superin- 
tended their manufacture.’ 

It is perhaps to be regretted 
that the system was not tried in 
Cornwall, which presented a still 
more favourable country than 
Devonshire, with still longer and 
heavier gradients. However ex- 
pensive, it could hardly be more 
expensive than the Great West- 
ern Company find their Cornwall 
branch to be. The line seems to 
go from hill to hill on wooden 
bridges, which require continual 
renewal, There is much that is 
very enviable in the too brief ex- 
perience of the atmospheric lines. 
* The motion of the train, relieved 
of the impulsive action of the lo- 
comotive, was singularly smooth 
and agreeable ; and the passengers 
were freed from the annoyance of 
coke-dust and the sulphurous 
smell from the engine chimney.’ 
The highest speed attained was 
sixty-eight miles. 

It so unfortunately happened 
that in 1844 Mr. Jacob Samuda 
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lost his life by a lamentable acei- 
dent. Mr. Isambard Brunel no 
doubt rightly says, ‘In reckoning 
up the force which was available 
for mastering the practical difficul- 
ties of the undertaking, the death 
of Mr. Jacob Samuda must be 
considered to have been to his 
brother, and to all others con- 
cerned, a great and irreparable 
loss’ He was only thirty-one 
years of age when this happened, 
and had only recently been pre- 
sented with the Telfurd medal, 
by the Institute of Civil En- 
gineers. He was the elder brother 
and senior partner, and it may be 
said that he fell a victim to scien- 
tific experiment. There was a 
new iron steamer, the Gipsy 


Queen, which had been fitted up 
with engines of a novel construc- 
tion to economise space, which 
had gone to and fro on a short 
experimental trip. When the ves- 


sel was moored off the buoy at 
Blackwall, a slight explosion was 
heard, a vapour was perceived ; 
the engine-room, through a defect 
in machinery, had been filled with 
hot water and steam, and seven 
persons had been killed, it was 
supposed, instantaneously, and 
without pain. It would be im- 
possible, we learn, without draw- 
ings, to explain the nature of the 
machinery, and the boilers had 
considerable less pressure than 
they were constructed to bear. 
No discredit was thrown on the 
scientific work; and on a close 
and renewed examination it was 
discovered that a ring had been 
broken in an essential part of the 
machinery, in all probability by 
some ignorant careless workman, 
who took no thought of the terri- 
ble consequences which might 
follow ‘ scamped’ labour. 

In one of his speeches, Mr. 
Samuda has summed up the 
history of his work at the East 
End. At an election contest he 
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said, ‘I have worked in the dis- 
trict forty years. All, or very 
nearly all, 1 possess I have made 
in the Tower Hamlets. In the 
last twenty years the works of 
construction I have been engaged 
in have enabled me to disburse in 
the district four millions of money, 
and give employment to more 
than one thousand families ; and 
I have constructed, in the last 
twelve years, about as many iron- 
clad vessels as the whole of her 
Majesty’s dockyards and arsenals 
have completed in the same time. 
When I first came to the Isle of 
Dogs it was a dreary waste; I 
now see it changed into the most 
important manufacturing portion 
of the metropolis—covered with 
factories, and houses, and docks, 
and with industrious works of 
all sorts. My parliamentary con- 
nection with the borough dates 
twelve years back, when it first 


obtained an independent exist- 


ence.’ His works comprise iron- 
clad steamships for the British 
navy and most of the principal 
navies in the world, and mail 
steamers for all the leading com- 
panies. We observe lists of ships 
for the British navy, the Prussian, 
Russian, Ottoman navies, for the 
Spanish and Peruvian navies, for 
the Peninsular and Oriental, the 
Messageries Impériales, for Aus- 
trian Lloyd’s ; for Russian service 
in the Black Sea, the Caspian, 
and Volga; for Indian service ; 
for Brazil and South American 
rivers, He built the Kaiser and 
the Deutchland for the Emperor 
of Germany. He is famous for 
mahogany gigs. He built H.M.S. 
the Thunderer, the first armour- 
cased iron vessel built; H.M.S. 
Prince Albert, first ironclad cupola 
ship built; H.M.S. Mortar float 
No. 1, first iron mortar-ship built ; 
and H.M. troopship Tamar. He 
built the famous yacht the Mah- 
rousse, of 3500 tons, for the 
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Khedive of Egypt, nearly double 
the size of any of Queen Victoria's 
yachts, and of the greatest con- 
ceivable magnificence in its fit- 
tings. The wonderful success 
which the firm has attained will 
be best understood and appreci- 
ated by those who are acquainted 
with the history of other firms. 
Take, for instance, the ship-yard 
of the late Sir William Fairbairn, 
of which we hear in the volume 
that contains his autobiography— 
the yard in which the Great 
Eastern was subsequently built 
by Scott Russell. Mr. Fairbairn 
opened his ship-building with 
capital, connections, orders, pa- 
tents. He had eight years of the 
utmost labour and anxiety, and 
was glad to get out of the whole 
concern ata sacrifice of a hundred 
thousand pounds. This, it is 
owned, would simply have 
brought him to bankruptcy, if 
he had not had his Manchester 
profits to fall back upon. Mr. 
Samuda, as we have seen, suffered 
severely in the atmospheric rail- 
way, and ‘rose refulgent from the 
stroke.’ 

One institution with which 
Mr. Samuda is and has been long - 
connected is the Institution for 
Naval Architects. A great deal 
of interesting and instructive 
matter is to be found in a peru- 
sal of its Reports. Mr. Samuda 
has been treasurer of the society 
and its chairman. In its Transac- 
tions we find him laying down 
principles which have been the 
guiding principles of his own life, 
and which he has sought earnestly 
to inculcate on the ship-builders. 
The one thing to look at is ‘charac- 
ter and not price.’ He asserts a 
principle which we believe would 
result in a remarkable diminution 
of wreckage of the country— 
namely, that no vessel should be 
allowed to be insured for more 
than three-fourths of its value. 
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He put his name upon the back 
of Mr. Plimsoll’s Bill. At these 
meetings he always advocated the 
use of steel, and was the first to 
introduce its use in the building 
of ships. But it is chiefly by his 
speeches in the House of Com- 
mons that Mr. Samuda has made 
known his opinions on all naval 
topics, with which he has always 
dealt most sincerely, and in a 
spirit both scientific and patrio- 
tic. Even now, on naval nights, 
his presence is sorely missed in 
the House of Commons. 

For twelve years Mr. Samuda 
had a seat in the House of Com- 
mons. He first sat for what was 
practically the nomination borough 
of Tavistock. The lord of Ends- 
leigh Cottage owned the abbey and 
the abbey lands, and practically re- 
turned the two members. Mr. Sa- 
muda sat for three years, from 
1865 to 1868. When Mr. Disraeli’s 
Reform Act deprived Tavistock of 
one of its members Mr. Samuda had 
to go. He won favourable opinions 
of his Devonshire constituents. 
He, of course, knew the country 
well during his scientific and pro- 
fessional campaign. In 1868 he 
found a nearer and more appro- 
priate constituency in the Tower 
Hamlets. It was in 1866, in his 
second session, that Mr. Samuda 
first spoke in the House on the 


Naval Estimates, a subject on. 


which he would, of course, be 
listened to with respect. A lead- 
ing Cabinet Minister spoke of the 
great value of his speech, and the 
interest it excited. The same 
session he had to defend his own 
firm against an imputation cast 
on it by the First Lord of the 
Admiralty. The First Lord said 
that the completion of the vessel 
Prince Albert was delayed, because 
Samuda Brothers had deceived the 
Admiralty in not carrying out the 
contract. Mr. Samuda gave the 
crushing retort that the Admiralty 


had given a fresh order during the 
construction of the vessel, and 
that after it had been delivered 
to them, up to that date, they had 
made no trial of it, though they 
had paid some 10,000/. for the 
alterations. Many of his remarks 
are well worth noting. Mr. 
Samuda does not believe in forts 
and fortifications. He thinks 
that in time of war it may be 
useful to abandon or even to 
destroy the great arsenals. His 
argument is that as long as we 
possess the sea we are safe ; but if 
we lose the command ot the sea, the 
forts would only be useful to an 
enemy. His opinion has always 
been that the fleet of this country 
should be made equal to two or 
three of the greatest European 
powers combined. ‘If an enemy 
should obtain a footing in this 
country, it would be better for 
our army to be posted about forty 
miles inland, so as to draw the 
enemy that distance from the base 
of his operations. That would be 
a better base for operations, and 
for stopping a successful raid 
being made upon the metropolis.’ 
General Percy retorted that, as 
there was nothing like leather, it 
was natural that Mr. Samuda 
should prefer ships to forts. Ifa 
hostile fleet should get the com- 
mand, forts would prevent the 
arsenals of Plymouth and Ports- 
mouth falling into the hands of 
the enemy. Mr. Samuda, how- 
ever, persistently retains his doc- 
trine. 

The students of Hansard who 
desire to understand the navy, 
which is the one great practical 
interest of the country, cannot do 
better than study the utterances 
of Mr. Samuda during the twelve 
years in which he had a seat in 
the House of Commons. 

Mr, Samuda has always taken 
a thorough patriotic part. When 
the Government invited private 
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ship-building firms to send in 
designs for war-ships, he told the 
First Lord that he would gladly 
give him the benefit of any ex- 
perience and knowledge which he 
possessed, but with the clear and 
distinct understanding that he 
would not enter into the competi- 
tion, and would not derive any 
advantage from it. He pointed 
out that within seventeen years 
fifteen ship-building firms, pro- 
viding support for 20,000 people, 
had failed, owing to onerous taxa- 
tion. He has maintained that, 
for the highest kind of ship- 
builders’ work, we must go, not 
to the Mersey or the Clyde, but 
to the Thames—a doctrine which 
will hardly be acceptable to the 


Elders and Lairds, but which gives * 


a presage of hope for the future 
expansion of the Thames trade. 
As might be expected, he is al- 


ways on the side of improve- - 


ment, both moral and material. 


He would absolutely prohibit 
the change of name in a vessel. 
He would absolutely forbid deck 


cargoes on the Atlantic. Ship- 
owners ought to pay for all losses 
that arise from overloading. On 
many points he has shown how 
thoroughly he is the sailor's friend. 
He has expressed himself in favour 
of the advance note, for instance. 
He maintains that British and 
foreign ships should be placed on 
the same footing as regards load- 
ing. He strongly objected to the 
foolish economy of reducing the 
sum to be paid for experimenting. 
There is no great principle which 
he does not grasp, no small detail 
to which he does not attend. As 
a rule, however, he has shown 
himself a specialist—a specialist 
who is guided not by empiri- 
cism, but by principle. His 
remarks frequently became real 
speeches, but always on subjects 
on which he spoke with authority. 
On questions of imperial interest 
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he conscientiously left his party, 
on that ground and that ground 
only, and supported the foreign 
policy of Lord Beaconsfield. The 
untoward result was that the 
popularis aura failed him, and he 
lost his seat at the last General 
Election. 

Mr. Bright once said of Mr. 
Gladstone that out of office he 
was not so happy as in it, but 
probably he would live longer. 
Perhaps the same remark would 
apply to Mr. Samuda’s seat in 
Parliament. He possibly regrets 
the loss of a position in which he 
was so prominent a representative 
of the great ship-owning interest, 
and was enabled to act such a 
truly patriotic part in Parliament. 
But in his business avocations, 
in the multiplied engagements of 
London life, and in his charming 
retreat in the country, he will not 
find time heavy upon his hands. 
It was felt on all sides, when he 
lost his seat in Parliament, that 
it could not be lost in a more 
honourable way. The sense of 
his worthiness was marked by an 
ovation, such as is not very often 
accorded to a public man, at a 
dinner given by his friends and 
neighbours, accompanied by a 
magnificent testimonial. He was 
recognised as one ‘too well ac- 
quainted with the affairs of the 
world, and possessed too strong a 
sense of persona) responsibility, to 
ever prevaricate or depart from, 
in any degree, the dictates of 
his conscience and his sense of 
public duty.” Mr. Samuda had 
done most excellent local work. 
He had been the great means of 
preserving an important industry 
in the east of London. He had 
ably represented the district of 
Poplar in the Metropolitan Board 
of Works. There was hardly a 
church or a chapel, or a charity or 
a social undertaking, in whieh he 
did not bear a generous part. 
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As Sir E. J. Reed said on this 
memorable occasion, ‘The name 
of the most eminent ship-builder— 
the man who occupied the highest 
position for excellent workman- 
ship and trustworthiness in all 
respects—was that of Mr. Samuda. 
I have been privileged to be asso- 
ciated with him in the construc- 
tion of many important men-of- 
war, alike for our own navy and 
for several foreign navies, and I 
can only say that I hope those 
upon whom the responsibility of 
building such constructions is 
laid hereafter may never have to 
deal with a man less capable or 
less honourable or less liberal in 
the execution of his contracts.’ 
The testimonial presented was 
more suggestive than is ordinarily 
the case. On one part of the 
silver centrepiece was a represen- 
tation of King John giving the 
Charter to the Barons—an emblem 
of the commencement of parlia- 


mentary institutions ; and on the 
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other side there was a bas-relief, 
showing the Tower of London 
with shipping—some of the re- 
nowned vessels which Mr. Sa- 
muda had built. In his reply, 
Mr. Samuda said: ‘I must look 
to transferring to my children 
and my children’s children, by 
the possession of this beautiful 
work of art, to be kept as an heir- 
loom in my family, a recognition 
of what I understand it to ex- 
press, your approval of honest, 
faithful, and independent services 
—the highest honour you could 
possibly confer. We will ven- 
ture to say, however. that his 
name will far extend beyond the 
narrowness of any local limits ; 
that he will always be remem- 
bered as a man who has played 
an extraordinary part in the an- 
nals of modern engineering ; and 
who proved himself during his 
parliamentary career as one of the 
least obtrusive but most valuable 
and effective of legislators. 








LONDON IN THE DAYS OF GEORGE IV. 


By ONE WHO REMEMBERS It. 


Tue band of men and women who 
can recollect the reign of George 
IV. must be thinning very fast ; 
therefore I think it behoves those 
whose memory recalls the scenes 
and manners of that period to 
paint the picture as vividly as 
they can, for the benefit of a 
younger generation. 

I was born in London, and my 
home has always been either in the 
metropolis or one of its suburbs ; 
but the London of my childhood 
and early youth was so different 
from the London of to-day, that I 
can only compare the changes 
which have taken place to the 
scenic effects which are produced 


by whatare called dissolving views. 
My school-books taught that Lon- 
don had a million of inhabitants ; 
now the Registrar-General counts 
four millions within the metro- 


politan district. On all sides of 
London proper now stretch miles 
and miles of houses; but in the 
third decade of the century there 
was no part of town so remote 
from green fields and hedgerows 
that a Londoner, being a tolerable 
pedestrian, need despair of enjoy- 
ing a country walk. From the 
east side of Russell Square the 
green hills of Highgate and Hamp- 
stead were visible ; and it was no 
fancy, but real matter of fact, that, 
when the wind was favourable, 
the fresh breeze of the country 
was recognised almost to Holborn. 

On the west, Kensington was dis- 
tinctly a suburb, with its country 
inn and half-way house, the half- 
way being measured from Hyde 
Park Corner to the hamlet of 
Hammersmith. Long after the 


accession of George IV. the Hay- 
market justified its name, for at 
least once a week the top of it 
was well-nigh blocked up by the 
fragrant loads of hay which often 
reached to the first-floor windows 
of the houses, the carts remain- 
ing stationary for hours, with 
their shafts resting on the ground, 
after the horses had been re- 
moved. It was in fact the regu- 
lar hay-market; and in breezy 


.weather particles of hay were 


blown about in all directions. It 
must have been nearly at the 
time when omnibuses began to 


Tun that the hay-carts ceased to 


obstruct a busy thoroughfare. 
From the end of Oxford Street, 
where the Marble Arch is now 
erected, the road opposite Hyde 
Park was open country, and so 
lonely as to be considered danger- 
ous after dark. So it was with 
other districts. I remember, just 
about the time that the Prince 
Regent became George IV., a nur- 
sery ground occupying the site of 
the north side of Euston Square, 
and cattle grazing not far off. 
Youthful reader, be pleased to 
understand that until about 1826 
or 1827 London had neither cabs 
nor omnibuses. There were hack- 
ney-coaches, however, in abun- 
dance—large lumbering vehicles 
capable at a pinch of holding six 
persons, though every one above 
four paid extra. These coaches 
were generally the discarded car- 
riages of the nobility and gentry, 
and had no doubt seen long ser- 
vice in rural districts and on bad 
roads—where the light one-horse 
‘trap’ of to-day would have had 
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no chance of progressing safely— 
before they sank to their humbler 
condition. But even in their de- 
cay the thick cushions and faded 
linings of these hackney-coaches 
told of better days, and seemed 
out of harmony with the musty 
straw at the bottom. A gentle- 
man of the old school, who died 
a nonagenarian, used to declare 
that in the last century the best 
glass for carriage-windows was 
made by a person living in Smith- 
field, who died without revealing 
the secret of the manufacture ; and 
that so highly were his wares 
esteemed for their transparency, 
that when hackney-coaches were 
discontinued, cpticians eagerly 
bought up such old glass of this 
fine quality as remained in con- 
nection with them, for the pur- 
pose of grinding into eyeglasses 
and spectacles. 

Hackney-coaches were always 
drawn by a pair of horses, for the 
most part miserable-looking crea- 
tures, which it would have been 
cruelty to urge to any speed, 
though I fancy they were capable 
of keeping up their jog-trot for a 
considerable time. The drivers 
were usually elderly men, attired 
in stone-coloured great-coats with 
many capes. I also just remember 
two or three sedan-chairs waiting 
for hire near the old squares at 
the west end of town; but they 
were worn and shabby, though 
with likeness enough of their 
better selves to recall Hogarth’s 
pictures to mind. 

There were stage-coaches from 
certain central points to the sub- 
urbs running several times a day, 
but seldom starting on their last 
journey later than half-past eight 
o'clock p.m. Small chance was 
there of procuring a place in the 
‘last coach’ from any suburban 
district without the preliminary 
ceremony of booking it. There 
was always, however, and at all 
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hours of the day, one hope— 
though often a forlorn one—for 
the tired wayfarer, and this was 
a ‘return chaise.’ The phrase, 
familiar enough fifty or sixty years 
ago, has no meaning now; but 
when railways were not, and the 
wealthier classes travelled chiefly 
by aid of post-horses, the empty 
post-chaise on its return journey 
was often to be seen on the high- 
road. The postillion, be sure, al- 
ways kept his eyes open to catch 
any sign from a pedestrian going 
the same way ; for it was a common 
thing for the roomy yellow chariot 
to halt and a little bargain to be 
struck, in accordance with which 
the pedestrian obtained ‘a lift.’ 

I well remember one sultry 
summer day, when my mother and 
myself were engaged to spend the 
afternoon with friends at Ham- 
mersmith, and we had to make 
our way thither, from a central 
district, as inexpensively as we 
could. The hours at which the 
stage-coach started were unsuit- 
able, and a ‘glass coach,’ hired by 
time, would have been very costly. 
These vehicles were pleasantly 
like private carriages, and their 
name was said to be a reminis- 
cence of the days when time was 
often measured by the hour-glass. 
On every side of London there 
was some point where the paving 
changed to country-road, and 
hackney-coaches seldom went ‘ off 
the stones,’ or if they did, it was 
at an increased charge; conse- 
quently, on the occasion to which 
l refer, we walked some distance, 
and then took the shilling fare of 
a hackney-coach, which carried us 
on a mile, and rested us for nearly 
a quarter of an hour, landing us 
somewhere in Piccadilly. After 
that, our only hope of being 
helped on our way was in the 
chance of a ‘ return chaise.’ We 
reached Hyde Park, where, I think, 
the London stones ended, but 
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still had three weary miles of hot 
unshaded road before us. I was 
but a young child, and was already 
tired, when the welcome sight of 
an empty post-chaise going west- 
ward greeted us. My mother 
caught the eye of the postillion, 
who quickly dismounted, helped 
us into his vehicle, and agreed to 
take us about two miles for the 
sum of eighteenpence. This was 
a delightful arrangement, but 
searcely had it been enjoyed for 
two minutes when my mother 
made a fearful discovery—she had 
lost her purse! Whether she 
had been robbed, or it had swung 
out of her half-moon reticule—a 
silly open-lipped bag, fashionable 
at that time—she could not tell, 
but she instantly called to the man 
to stop, exclaiming, 

‘We must get out—we must 
get out.’ 

I believe I burst into tears at 
the prospect of the long walk 
which was before me; and whether 
the child’s weeping or the widow’s 
garb touched the man’s heart, I 
know not, but when he had 
opened the door, and heard the 
state of the case explained, he 
good-humouredly shut us in again, 
saying, 

* Well, yousha’n’t lose your ride 
as well as your purse.’ 

I hope some ‘recording angel’ 
placed that postillion’s good deed 
to his account, for kind and gene- 
rous it was. The stray shillings 
and half-crowns which were picked 
up in the way I indicate were the 
recognised perquisites of the postil- 
lions, and on that summer day our 
good friend would very soon have 
overtaken some other wayfarers 
who would have engaged his ser- 
Vices. 

Of course, when there was so 
much difficulty for those of mode- 
Tate means to traverse distances, 
people stayed at home much more 
than they do now; but from my 
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recollection of cheerful faces and 
hearty laughter, I am bound to con- 
fess that I think the generality of 
folks were quite as happy and 
contented as they are at present. 
Men of business, who lived at 
any considerable distance from 
their counting-houses, journeyed 
usually either by stage-coach, or 
they drove into town, the favour- 
ite vehicle in the latter case being 
alightstanhope. But prosperous 
tradesmen, of the class who now 
have suburban villas, lived, almost 
without exception, over their 
shops, the summer treat to their 
families being probably the hire 
of a cottage at Hampstead, or 
Clapham, or some such district, 
fora few weeks. When one heard 


- of an ordinary middle-class family 


going to the seaside oftener than 
about once in seven years, it was 
immediately supposed that some 


- member of it was seriously ill, or 


else that they were very rich or 
very extravagant. Many people, 
I am sure, of a very respectable 
class, grew up without ever having 
seen the sea. In truth, people of 
average health did not need sea- 
breezes and a ‘thorough change’ 
as much as they do in this busier 
and more restless aye. Besides 
which, I think it cannot be dis- 
puted that fifty or sixty years ago 
the different grades of society 
were more sharply marked than 
they are at present. For 
‘That time the sturdy English middle 
class 
Was not so fine as now;... 
Daughters and wives would wear a last 
year's gown 
Without a fume because the gay beau 


m 

Had slashed its sleeves and clipped an 
inch of skirt. 

And housewives clung to old receipts, old 


ways 

Of ordering this and that, their mothers 
taught ; 

And, most of all, eschewed the petty 
tricks 

Of show, to make the little seem the 
much,’ 


In truth, though what may be 
T 
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called the upper section of the 
‘ sturdy English middle class ’ was 
pretty well off in the main, there 
were other grades with whom the 
struggle for existence was terribly 
severe. There was so much 
ignorance, combined with preju- 
dice, concerning the Colonies, that 
very little emigration was carried 
on, and for every vacant ‘ place’ 
there were a score of applicants. 

I can remember something of 
the ‘talk’ of those days, for I was 
much with my elders—how elder- 
ly people talked of the American 
War, and the first French Revo- 
lution, and much younger ones of 
Waterloo and Bonaparte and St. 
Helena. By the way, it was a 
common joke when a superior girl 
verged on old-maidism to say 
that her husband must have been 
killed at the battle of Waterloo— 
the carnage was considered so 
enormous, that it was supposed 
to account for any inequality 
between the sexes. Political dis- 
cussions waxed very warm in 
those Whig and Tory days, when 
the terms Liberal and Conserva- 
tive were not yet invented. 

There was a near neighbour of 
ours, the very sight of whom was 
a ‘red rag’ to provoke the ire of 
the Tories. This was the venerable 
Major Cartwright, a man who, in 
comparatively early life, had volun- 
tarily sacrificed his worldly pros- 
pects. An officer in the British 
navy, who had already distin- 
guished himself, he withdrew from 
the service ratherthan fight against 
the Americans, with whom he sym- 
pathised in their declaration of 
independence. Shortly after this 
act he received a commission as 
major in the Nottinghamshire 
Militia, hence the title by which 
he was subsequently known. At 
the time that I remember him he 
must have been upwards of eighty 
years of age—a tall thin old man, 
with that bleached complexion 
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which is often seen at an advanced 
period of life, but has nothing 
sickly about it. I think he never 
went out except in very genial 
weather, for he dwells in my 
memory as attired in summer 
clothing—nankeen ‘ tights,’ with 
gaiters, and a long flapped waist- 
coat. I never saw him walking 
alone; and generally he had a 
friend on each side, with whom 
he seemed to be enjoying con- 
versation. But as, with saunter- 
ing pace, he passed some houses 
from which he was recognised, the 
exclamations inside were ‘ Horrid 
Radical ! ‘ Shocking Republican ! 
&c. Republican in those days 
was a word of terror that conjured 
up a vision of Robespierre, Marat, 
and the guillotine. Time, how- 
ever, brings about its revenges, 
and now there is a statue of 
Major Cartwright in Burton Cres- 
cent, his place of residence for 
years, and erected after his death 
by sympathisers with his extreme 
opinions. 

It is easy to understand that 
the times were then, as now, 
thought wonderful ; and I have 
seen hands and eyes lifted to ac- 
company an exclamation of aston- 
ishment and speculation as to 
‘ what we were coming to!’ Steam 
navigation, the idea of ships 
without sails, was something to 
call Nelson from his grave; and 
as for the projected railway travel- 
ling by which people were to tra- 
verse fifteen or twenty miles an 
hour—well, if it ever was carried 
out, it would be a sign that the 
last days were at hand. Ali my 
life the world has been thought 
in a transition state. 

As for Brunel’s scheme of the 
Thames Tunnel, opinions differed 
so widely that one*might have 
fancied some political question 
was being discussed; one side 
arguing, as it believed in an un- 
answerable manner, that the Tun- 
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nel never could be completed, the 
other being equally positive that 
it would be finished ‘some day.’ 
I may here remark on the dif- 
ferent aspect of the Thames, both 
above and below bridge, from that 
it presents to-day. If no longer 
quite the silver stream and silent 
highway of medizval times, it was 
clear and pure enough to remind 
one of its former fame. I think 
there could have been no river- 
steamers till very late in George 
IV.’s reign. But wherries and 
licensed watermen there were in 
abundance. For many years after 
Waterloo Bridge was opened, when 
the toll for foot-passengers was a 
penny, the watermen competed 
for custom, hanging about the top 
of the steps, and when they saw 
two or three friends together offer- 
ing to take them across for the 
same fee as the toll would have 
been for that number. I remem- 
ber crossing in this manner more 
than once without any molesta- 
tion from heavier craft. I also 
recollect passing under one of the 
small arches of old London Bridge 
in a wherry, a performance not 
without danger. We were warned 
to sit quite still, for the passage 
was like riding on a rough wave 
ofthe sea. Taking a boat, indeed, 
was a very common—and, to my 
then taste, when time seenied not 
particularly precious, a very de- 
lightful — method of passing from 
one end of London to the other. 
Notwithstanding the smaller 
amount of traffic compared with 
that of to-day, London streets 
were terribly noisy, so few of 
them being macadamised at the 
time of which I am telling. Then 
the ‘cries,’ in the early part of 
the day especially, were full of 
discord to sensitive ears. Even 
on Sundays it was allowed to 
hawk mackerel—a fish -which 
soon spoils—and certain perish- 
able fruit about the town. On 
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weekdays there was the Jew, 
wearing ‘almost always one hat 
over the other, calling out ‘Old 
clo’s;’ and the itinerant knife- 
grinder, whose grindstone was his 
advertisement; and the man who 
wanted ‘chairs and umbrellas to 
mend ;’ and the Italian boy, with 
a tray on his head of ‘ images to 
sell ; and the organ-grinder, with 
instrument even more ear-splitting 
than those which now torment 
us; and, worse still, the horrible 
hurdy-gurdy, the player on which 
used generally to be paid—to go 
away. This, indeed, was rather 
too common a method of getting 
rid of a nuisance in the days when 
there were no policemen to order 
yagrants to move on. 

But there was one cry, gene- 
rally of the early morning, that 
was full of mournful suggestion 
to every kind heart. This was 


Sweep, sweep !’ for it meant that 


some miserable ‘ climbing-boy’ was 
ready to perform his painful and 
often dangerous task. I remem- 
ber such poor boys very well, but 
always as thin half-starved crea- 
tures, with only some slight sooty 
raiment ; and I think it was with 
bare feet they always climbed. 
They were obliged to prove that 


‘they mounted to the top of the 


chimney by thrusting their brush 
out of the chimney-pot, the mas- 
ter sweep going into the street to 
watch for the sign of achieve- 
ment. Often and often these poor 
little creatures came down the 
chimney bleeding at knees and 
elbows, and nearly always, I think, 
in tears. The poor little sweep 
was held up as an object of com- 
passion to happier children, who, 
I hope, sometimes saved a bit of 
cake or a penny to give him. 
Since machines have happily 
superseded climbing-boys, a class 
of people, certainly superior to 
the old chimney-sweepers, have 
taken up the business, and, as a 
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consequence, the mummeries of 
the sweeps on the Ist of every 
May have very much abated. But 
these mummeries were said to have 
had their origin in a romantic 
story, which, whether literally 
true or not, was very character- 
istic, and quite believed in by a 
multitude of people when I was a 
child. 

It was. said that about the 
middle of the eighteenth century 
a little boy of noble birth was lost 
by his nurse in London streets, 
probably stolen for the sake of 
the rich clothing he wore. The 
child was of tender age, only about 
three or four years old, and, though 
every effort was made to recover 
him, time passed on without any 
tidings of the boy reaching the 
bereaved parents. One Ist of 
May, however, a fine London 
house was undergoing the process 
known as spring-cleaning, when, 
of course, chimneys must be swept ; 
and a miserable ragged little 
climbing-boy, of eight or nine 
years old, was introduced into the 
drawing-room, for the purpose of 
executing his allotted task. We 
can imagine that, accompanied by 
his master, he had no time to look 
round the room before entering 
the dark chimney; but it would 
appear that he descended a little 
sooner than was expected, and 
found himself alone in the spa- 
cious apartment. When he was 
discovered, the child was in floods 
of tears, yet gazing through them 
on the portrait of a lady which 
hung on the wall. On being in- 
terrogated, he exclaimed, 

‘I know that picture—it is my 
mother !’ 

Perbaps the child remembered 
other things, which served to con- 
vince his parents of his identity ; 
or perhaps there was a family 
likeness which persuaded them. 
However this might be, they were 
satisfied that they had recovered 
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their lost darling, and rescued him 
at once from his bondage. So the 
tale runs ; though I never heard 
what account the master sweeper 
gave of his acquaintance with the 
poor child. But kidnapping was 
a not uncommon crime in those 
days ; and it is to be feared, when 
a little boy was brought to a mas- 
ter sweeper to be apprenticed, 
few questions were asked. 

It was said to be in commemo- 
ration of the rescue of this child 
from his cruel servitude that for 
very many years the Ist of May 
was kept as a festival by London 
chimney-sweepers. The Mrs. 
Montague of Blue-stocking cele- 
brity used annually to entertain 
all the little chimney-sweepers in 
London, inviting them to her 
own mansion and garden, wishing 
them, as she said, to enjoy one 
happy day in the year. But 
sooner or later an end generally 
comes to such observances; and 
when the Montague hospitality 
ceased, the May Day merry- 
making of the sooty fraternity 
seemed mainly to consist in 
the Jack-in-the-green mummeries, 
tambour-beating, and grotesque 
finery of the groups who paraded 
the streets, begging for pence with 
as little shame as a few days pre- 
viously they had begged at houses 
for cast-off feathers and flowers 
and ribbons, or in fact any sort of 
articles which could be utilised 
for tawdry display. Playing at 
Jack-in-the-green and dancing 
about London streets for many 
hours must have been pretty 
nearly as hard work as sweeping 
chimneys ; but I fancy the sweep- 
ers picked up a good deal of 
money by their May Day frolics, 
and for once in the year they were 
seen with washed faces. It was 
generally a woman bedizened with 
trumpery finery who went about 
to the bystanders, extending a 
great ladle to collect coppers. 
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In the early part of George 
IV.’s reign—and even later, I 
think—many parts of London 
were still lighted by oil-lamps, 
which twinkled feebly when 
brought into comparison with gas- 
light. In the morning the lamp- 
lighters were seen, with their lad- 
ders and cans of train-oil, running 
very fast in a peculiar manner, 
their bodies bent forward and 
their heels: kicking far back at 
every step. Often with childish 
glee did I watch them from a 
baleony thus racing from one 
lamp-post to another, every pedes- 
trian making way to escape con- 
tact with the evil-smelling oil- 
cans. In an instant the ladder 
was fixed, and in another the man 
had mounted it. The lamp, of 
course, had to be "trimmed with 
care, but this was done very ex- 
peditiously. It was asserted, and 
believed by many people, that in 
1814, at the time of the peace and 
the visit of the Emperor of Russia, 
some of the Cossacks who accom- 
panied their sovereign clambered 
up the lamp-posts on several oc- 
casions to regale themselves with 
the train-oil, to the confusion of 
the poor lamplighters. 

There was one thing about 
London houses fifty or sixty years 
ago which is never seen now, and 
which excited my childish curio- 
sity very much. This was the 
number of brass tablets one saw 
affixed to houses always in some 
conspicuous place. Sometimes 
the tablet represented a phcenix 
rising from its ashes, sometimes 
Atlas with the globe on his shoul- 
ders, or it was the sun surrounded 
by rays, or it represented two 
hands clasped, the latter designat- 
ing the Hand-in-Hand Insurance 
Office, as the others did the offices 
they represented. Before the in- 
surance offices had the wisdom to 
unite their forces, and the Fire 
Brigade was established, the men 
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belonging to each office had in- 
structions to the effect that when 
called to a fire their efforts to ex- 
tinguish it were, in the first in- 
stance, to be directed towards 
saving the buildings that were 
insured in the office with which 
they were associated. Hence the 
tablets to make this matter clear. 

Young and even middle-aged 
people, accustomed to the conveni- 
ence of the modern lucifer-match, 
can hardly imagine the time when 
the tinder-box, with its clumsy 
flint and steel and broad brim- 
stone matches, was the only means 
of procuring a light. Some peo- 
ple were more skilful than others 
in striking a light and blowing 
the spark and match to a flame ; 
but often on a wintry morning it 
was weary work with the servant 
who had to kindle the first fire if 
the tinder happened to be damp, 
‘or worn out, or the flint and steel 
‘in a temper.’ Indeed, in many 
houses a rushlight was in some 
bedroom or other always burnt, so 
that in case of sudden illness, or 
any disaster, there might be light 
ready. The rushlight, having, as 
its name implies, a rush wick, 
was about fifteen inches long, 
and was burnt in a huge perfor- 
ated shade: it was the ‘ farthing 
rushlight,’ which very poor people 
were said to use for other pur- 
poses than a night-light. The 
picture of a half-starved seam- 
stress in her garret would, in those 
days, have been incomplete with- 
out the thin rush candle ; but its 
flame was so feeble that I can 
hardly fancy any eyes could have 
served to thread a needle by it. 

I believe it must bave been 
about 1823 or 1824 that people 
began talking about phosphorus 
as a means of procuring instan- 
taneous light ; and I remember a 
little bottle, into which a some- 
thing was plunged with the re- 
sult of light appearing, accom- 
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panied by a villanous smell. But 
this apparatus was voted danger- 
ous, and had no permanent suc- 
cess. I think the tinder-box was 
in very general use for many sub- 
sequent years. 

In the anterailway days of 
which I am telling the London 
markets were supplied in a very 
different manner from what they 
are at present. Smithfield, in the 
very centre of the town, was, even 
to a much later date, the great 
cattle-market; and it was a piteous 
sight to see the goaded, jaded, 
mud-bespattered sheep and oxen 
driven through the streets from 
all sides of the metropolis. The 
hooting of the drovers, the bark- 
ing of their dogs, and the bellow- 
ing and bleating of the poor beasts 
made a hideous noise ; and timid 
women, afraid of horned cattle, 
usually remained indoors on Mon- 
day, that being the chief market- 
day. 

Country produce of fruit and 
vegetables came by wagon, and 
every high-road round London 
was, in the early morning hours, 
more or less gently noisy with the 
creak-creak of the heavily-laden 
vehicles. Often drawn by four 
horses, they yet moved a little, if 
any, more than at awalking pace— 
Covent Garden Market being then, 
as now, the head-quarters of all 
vegetable produce. There was a 
sturdy class of market-women, 
who carried baskets of fruit on 
their heads, especially strawberries, 
which used to be packed in little 
tapering baskets called pottles, 
These pottles, when empty, were 
fitted half-way into each other, 
and the strawberry-women on 
their return journey used to pile 
a number of columns, so to speak, 
of these empty pottles in a flat 
basket, which they carried on the 
head. These pyramids of empty 
baskets were often several feet in 
height ; and I have seen the wo- 
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men trudging towards Turnham 
Green—where, I believe, there 
were famous market-gardens—with 
arms akimbo, and bearing their 
load with almost the grace of the 
Newhaven fishwives. 1 think they 
had less dignity than their north- 
ern sisters, and they were cer- 
tainly more meanly clad; but they 
had the same assured step and 
manner of balancing their bur- 
dens. 

The mail-coaches were another 
feature of the high-roads about 
London, and people living in the 
suburbs knew the time in the 
evening by the guard blowing’ his 
horn, which he always did when 
passing through towns or villages, 
Once a year—some day in May, 
I believe it was—the mail coach- 
men and guards had their new 
liveries, and crowds congregated 
on the occasion to see the turn- 
out, especially in Piccadilly, whence 
so many mails started for the west 
of England. Think of the differ- 
ence of postal arrangements when 
the guard’s bag of letters for a 
populous district was no larger 
than many a modern travelling- 
bag! But those were the days of 
dear postage, when even cultivated 
people wrote few letters, and a 
vast multitude wrote none at all. 
The guard always carried fire- 
arms in order to protect his Ma- 
jesty’s mails; and should one of 
the fine horses which were driven 
be in any way disabled, coachman 
and guard had authority to ‘press’ 
the first suitable animal they could 
find for the ‘ king’s service.* 

Perhaps it is as difficult for the 
present generation to realise the 
mode of living at the time of 
which I am writing, as it is for 

* In the reign of George III. the new 
liveries were donned on the king's birth-. 
day, the 4th of June; but his successor 
having been born on the 12th of August, 
that day was one too late in the year to 
be thus commemorated. Probably, how- 
May: the king’s birthday was ‘kept’ in 
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them te imagine the days of the 
Stuarts or Tudors, so great have 
been the changes within the me- 
mory of man. Things nowthought 
the necessaries of daily life were 
then either undreamed of, or were 
the luxuries of the few ; but on 
the other hand the luxury of 
leisure was not unknown, and the 
manners of well-bred people had 
a charm that is fast becoming a 
tradition. Slang was not toler- 
ated in decent society, though 
many terms now almost obsolete 
were often used. People talked 
of the ‘quality’ and not of 
‘swells; courteous gentlemen 
often used the word ‘madam’ 
while conversing with their lady 
friends, and quoted aptly from 
the older poets in a manner which 
now would be thought absurdly 
pedantic. There was a deference 
of youth to age, and a prompt 
obedience of children to parents, 
not always seen now. Unques- 
tionably children were more child- 
like than in these days of mental 
forcing, though perhaps the transi- 
tion of girls from the school-room 
to the drawing-room was more 
sudden, and took place at an earlier 
age than it usually does now. 

In society every one was intro- 
duced, instead of people being 
indiscriminately shaken together 
as they are nowadays. I well 
remember my mothér at a little 
evening party taking a stranger 
by the hand and conducting him 
round the room, introducing him 
to every guest. There was also 
bowing and curtsying on enter- 
ing a room, the ceremony rarely 
being omitted by children without 
@ reprimand. 

When some future novelist 
writes a story of those days, he 
will have to remember many de- 
tails before he can make his cha- 
racters act as they would have 
done in the reign of George IV. 
London then, though not the city 
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of palaces it now is, was in many 
respects more picturesque than at 
present. Houses full of historic 
interest have been rased to the 
ground to make way for broad 
streets and modern improvements 
and vast railway stations. When 
the Zoological Gardens were es- 
tablished wild beasts were no 
longer imprisoned in the Tower, 
and their roar in the evening 
just before feeding-time was no 
longer heard in the Strand, where, 
in Exeter Change, they had also 
been confined. Surely a happy 
transition for the poor beasts 
from the close dens to the greater 
space of the Regent’s Park. 

I fear there was a great deal of 
cruelty, though often thoughtless 
cruelty, in those old times. I re- 
member the roars of laughter 
which the discussion of Martin’s 
Bill for the Prevention of Cruelty 


.to Animals elicited, though the 


wise and humane, of course, eup- 
ported it warmly. Much of the 
cruelty of the day proceeded from 
gross ignorance, and consequent 
want of sympathy with suffering, 
and cats, I think, had an es- 
pecially hard time of it. Not 
only had they to contend with’ 
their natural enemies, rough boys 
and dogs, but the erroneous no- 
tion prevailed that to make them 
good mousers they must be kept 
hungry ; whereas the truth is that 
a half-starved cat has not the 
spirit to hunt. Besides which, 
few people seemed to have ob- 
served what delicate feeders cats 
were, requiring food much oftener 
than dogs, and needing the basin 
of water for their convenience 
also, especially when milk was 
grudgingly allowed. 

But, in my consideration for 
the imaginary novelist, whom I 
fain would help, I fear I am grow- 
ing garrulous and prolix; it is 
the fault of one who remembers 
so long ago. Yet I must saya 
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few words about the watchmen— 
those guardians of the night when 
there were no policemen, and 
London was but feebly lighted. 

The watchmen were usually 
elderly men, attired in heavy 
great-coats, and armed with a 
lantern and rattle. In fact, most 
houses commanded a rattle, which 
was an instrument much relied 
on. They were very noisy affairs 
when properly used, but I fancy 
it required a strong hand to spring 
a rattle with the full effect which, 
would arouse a neighbourhood. I 
rather think the watchman was 
provided with a firearm called a 
blunderbuss, but I doubt much if 
it was often loaded ; if I remember 
rightly it usually reposed in his 
watchbox as part of his insignia 
of office. Revolvers were not yet 
invented, and burglars were not, 
I think, the murderous set of men 
that they appear now to have be- 
come. To disturb them at their 
work seemed more often the aim 
of the watchman than to capture 
them—at which we can hardly 
wonder, when we consider the 
severity of the law, and for how 
many offences the punishment 
was death. 

Generally it was against some 
sheltering wall that the watch- 
box was placed—a snug little 
wooden shelter, something like a 
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sentinel’s box, only capable of 
shutting in the occupant more 
closely. There was alsoa seat for 
his accommodation, and, alto- 
gether, the box was sufficiently 
comfortable for him to enjoy in it 
an occasional doze. But at dif- 
ferent periods of the night he was 


“ expected to sally forth, and parade 


the streets which were on his 
beat, crying out sometimes, not 
only the hour, but the state of 
the weather: ‘ Past ten o’clock, 
and a rainy night; ‘Past two 
o'clock, and a starlight morn- 
ing,’ or ‘cloudy,’ or ‘moonlight,’ 
or ‘stormy,’ as the case might 
be. It was now and then sus- 
pected that the watchman made 
the worst of the weather, espe- 
cially if his box happened to be 
very near the house of compas- 
sionate people who had the habit 
at odd times of sending him outa 
supper or a glass of spirits. For 
those were the days when kind- 
hearted people were more generous 
than prudent, and often fostered 
habits of intemperance instead of 
checking them. 

Peace to the manes of the old 
watchmen! I wonder which of 
our present institutions are to 
shuffle off the scene as so many 
of their predecessors have done, 
giving place to something which 
better suits a new generation ? 

C. C. 








ALONG A VERY OLD ROAD. 


—_——\_>— 


Tue Pilgrim’s Way to Canterbury, 
which we traversed in the Holi- 
day Number, may be considered 
to have very fair claims to anti- 
quity, inasmuch as it was fol- 
lowed so early as the eleventh 
century, about which time pil- 
grimages were most in vogue; 
but by the side of that along 
which we propose to tramp in the 
following pages it must be con- 
sidered a mere mushroom growth 
of yesterday. 

The Stane Street, as it is still 
called, is said to have been con- 
structed by a British prince, the 
father of King Lud, who flourished 
about 400 B.c., named Belinus 
Magnus—the same gentleman who 
is likewise accredited with that 
City gate now principally asso- 
ciated in our minds with unparlia- 
mentary language and fish ; but 
the evidence upon which this 
supposition is based being merely 
the existence on the road of 
a place called Billingshurst—of 
which more anon—we are com- 
pelled to reject it, and to believe 
that, although there was probably 
an ancient British causeway run- 
ning from Chichester to London, 
the Stane Street with which we 
have to deal is a pure piece of 
Roman work. At any rate, Brit- 
ish or Roman, built by the Bil- 
lingas or Belinus or Suetonius, it 
is well worth the while of the 
pedestrian who is not pressed for 
time, and who is possessed of a 
sufficiently equable temper, to in- 
vest five-and-sixpence in a ticket 
for Chichester, and to follow the 
old road as well as he can back 
to the London district. 

Stane Street originally started 


from the Sussex sea-shore at 
Bracklesham, and ran over Bird- 
ham Common into Chichester by 
the South Gate; but all traces 
of it hereabouts are lost, and we 
are obliged to make our start- 
ing-place the picturesque old fif- 
teenth-century cross which was 
the centre of the old Roman city 
of Regnum, and which is still the 
centre of the English city of Chi- 
chester. 

We leave Chichester by East 
Street—Chichester streets still 
run according to the points of the 
compass, as they were planned 
after the invariable Roman man- 
nér, eighteen hundred years ago— 
and we go on straight as an arrow 
flight, past the Old Manor House, 
wherein may be seen giant oak 
staircases and panelled rooms, 
such as our forefathers loved, al- 
though the house has fallen from 
its high estate, and is now but 
the local workhouse. The road 
is sufficiently pretty, although not 
striking, as the country here- 
abouts is quite level until we get 
to a point from whence, on our 
right hand, we can discern through 
the trees the ruins of the once 
famous Boxgrove Priory and the 
still stately church. 

Seventeen monks lived at Box- 
grove Priory, so tells us the mas- 
ter of the Elizabethan grammar 
school opposite; and although 
the majestic nave of the old 
church has disappeared, and but 
a few ruined arches of the priory 
itself remain, the buildings are 
yet of sufficient grandeur to con- 
vey to the traveller an idea of the 
former power and prosperity of 
the foundation. The folk here- 
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about are completely absorbed in 
the approaching Goodwood Meet- 
ing, and all efforts on our part to 
glean some further information 
concerning old Boxgrove are par- 
ried by speculations as to whether 
many ‘county’ and seaside folk 
will bait at Boxgrove previous to 
turning up towards the park, and 
memories of past Goodwoods—of 
the days when the Duke of Nor- 
folk used to dash through the 
village from his palace at Arundel, 
preceded by sixteen outriders, and 
when for the week the quiet sleepy 
little village amidst the trees was 
the scene of a regular saturnalia. 

We want to be as conscientious 
as possible, and to follow the old 
Roman Road without swerving to 
its end; but the Sussex yokel, or 
rather the womankind attached 
to the cottage of the Sussex yokel, 
are too much for us, and we find 
them to be typical examples of 
the word ‘yokel’ in its fullest 
and most complete sense. If we 
walk in Kent or Surrey we are 
sure to pick up. all sorts of odd 
scraps of information ; but here, 
amidst these sequestered Sussex 
fields and’ woods, we are abso- 
lutely dependent upon ourselves. 

We enter three cottages when 
we get to Halnaker—pronounced 
Harnikker—for we have serious 
misgivings that the exceedingly 
winding road before us is no more 
Stane Street than Rue de Rivoli; 
the three old women who consti- 
tute the garrisons of these three 
cottages have been born and bred 
here, but not one of the three 
knows where Bignor is, much less 
anything about a Roman Road. 
Two of these old fixtures have 
never been six miles away from 
home, and the third, the oldest of 
the three, has never seen a railway 
train, ‘an’ a doan’t want to.’ 

We know by hard study that 
we ought to cross the Devil’s 
Ditch—(a very remarkable fact it 
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is that all old British and Roman 
works are attributed by the coun- 
try folk to the Evil One; e.g. the 
Devil’s Dyke, near Brighton ; the 
Devil’s Highway, near Bagshot ; 
the Devil’s Causeway, from Lei- 
cester to Lincoln; tke Devil’s 
Needles, near Aldborough, and 
others)—that we should go by 
Long Down and Eartham; but 
there is not the vestige of a road 
except the winding one to Pet- 
worth. At last we meet a man. 

‘Where does the old Roman 
Road run ? we ask. 

‘The Romany Road! Yees, 
there used to be a sight o’ Ro- 
manys hereabouts surely. I mind 
when—’ 

‘No, no, we don’t want the 
Romany Road,’ we cut him short ; 
‘the Roman Road. Don’t you 
understand ? 

‘Never heerd on’t, so I can’t 
tell ’ee;’ and he hobbles on, pro- 
bably putting us down as eccen- 
tric foreigners, who don’t know 
what we do want. 

That little bit of impatience on 
our part costs us a weary mile or 
two; for, had we but reflected, 
we might have guessed that yo- 
kels, being more familiar with 
Romanys than with Romans, 
would naturally confound the 
two; and that as it is a well- 
known fact that gipsies pursue 
by-paths and disused roads known 
only to themselves when circum- 
stances demand it, there was pro- 
bably a road leading to Bignor, 
which was the actual old Stane 
Street, and we afterwards find 
such to be the case when too late 
to retrace our steps. 

However, we push on along 
the Petworth Road, perhaps as 
bad a road just here as there is 
to be found in this county of bad 
roads, and no doubt the very same 
road complained of by an atten- 
dant of the King of Spain, who 
occupied fourteen hours in going 
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from Portsmouth to the Duke of 
Somerset’s, at Petworth, in the 
year 1703; this badness of Sus- 
sex roads being all the more re- 
markable when we remember that 
the best ‘metalling’ in the country 
—iron ore—abounds. 

There is not a sign of human 
life, look which way we will ; 
there are no cottages by the way- 
side, no animation in the fields, 
apparently no private houses, and 
most assuredly no public-houses. 
The only individuals we meet are 
a Camberwell tradesman and his 
wife, driving down to Goodwood, 
and who pull up to ask us their 
way, which we answer, and, in 
return, ask them our way, which 
they cannot answer; and a couple 
of regular tramps, one of whom, 
with pence in prospective, tells 
us more falsehoods, as we after- 
wards find them to be, about Big- 
nor being close by and a public- 
house within ten minutes’ walk, 
than we could have expected from 
a man of such appearance. 

At length we reach a signpost, 
‘To Sutton.’ Now we know Sut- 
ton to be a name of the same ori- 
gin as Stratton or Streatham, i.e. 
telling the vicinity of an old road; 
so we fullow the chalk boulder 
path pointed out by the wooden 
finger: higher and higher it leads 
us, until, at the top of the Downs, 
we are rewarded for our toil and 
disappointment by a glorious pano- 
rama of the great Sussex Weald. 
Having admired this and regained 
breath at the same time, we strike 
down an almost precipitous path, 
beneath a hanging canopy of thick 
leaves, towards Sutton. At Sutton 
our eyes are rejoiced by the vision 
of a neat rose-embowered inn, and 
there we make our midday meal. 
Our landlord is the most intelli- 
gent man with whom we have as 
yet been brought in contact, and, 
as his name is Alexander Fraser, 
the reason is patent. 


He tells us that we have only 
described a semicircle of about 
four miles—that Stane Street runs 
straight as a line through woods 
and over fields from Halnaker to 
just above Bignor, but that we 
should have had some difficulty 
in finding it. This is a small so- 
lace; but, all the same, we should 
like to have had a shot at the 
road. 

Bignor we reach in ten minutes, 
and at a farmhduse which has 
been in the possession of the 
Tupper family for over a century 
procure a guide for the famous 
remains of the old Roman villa. 
Antiquaries say that Bignor is the 
‘Ad Decimum’ of the Itineraries, 
being at the tenth milestone from 
Chichester; but beyond the actual 
villa itself there are no evidences, 
in the shape of earthworks, to 
support this hypothesis; and it 
would appear that some wealthy 
Roman gentleman had pitched 
upon this spot as being picturesque 
and close to the road, as we know 
they were accustomed to. We 
know that the Romans always 
fortified their halting-places, even 
if they occupied them only for a 
night ; and if Bignor is to be 
considered as something more 
than a mere halting-place, it is 
odd that in a country which has 
retained so many of its original 
features there should be no trace 
or sign of a fortification, however 
small, 

The remains are kept religiously 
sheltered under specially built 
sheds; but in spite of this pre- 
caution, our guide tells us, winter 
frosts and normal English damp 
have played great havoc with 
them since their disinterment in 
1811. However, they are won- 
derfully interesting, even to those 
who do not pretend to be Romano- 
maniasts ; and the mosaic-work is 
fairly artistic, especially the com- 
bat of Cupids disguised as gladia- 
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tors, presided over by a large head 
of the ox-eyed goddess. We are 
told that the foundations of about 
forty rooms have been exposed at 
different times ; the remains, how- 
ever, which are shown are com- 
prised within half a dozen barns; 
for before the antiquary Lysons 
took the work of excavating in 
hand much had been destroyed 
by the weather and the plough- 
share, or had been carted away 
as building-material. We notice, 
as a strange coincidence, that the 
tiles, which lie heaped about in 
all directions, are in every case 
marked with transverse lines form- 
ing the pattern of the modern 
Union Jack ; and these patterns 
were impressed upon the damp 
clay, perhaps, eighteen hundred 
years before the Union was com- 
pleted by the addition of Ireland ! 

It is impossible to get to the 
old road for a short time, as it 
runs through the dense thicket 
which lies at the base of the 
Downs opposite Bignor. Our 
guide tells us that the men know 
at once when they come across a 
bit of the old Roman way ; for not 
only is the aspect of the grass 
growing above it different from 
elsewhere, but the subsoil is 
so hard that none but the sharpest 
of steel ploughshares can get 
through it. He adds that the 
flint which lies above the usual 
layers of wattle and gravel must 
have been brought from the sea- 
shore, as there is none like it 
in the neighbourhood, and that 
the story is popular that the 
Britons were forced to carry these 
flints for miles in baskets. 

At Cold Waltham we meet with 
Stane Street, and are startled by 
an apparition which makes us 
rub our eyes and wonder if -we 
are really in a sequestered corner 
of Roman England, for outside 
the window are drawn up three 
London hansoms! The drivers 
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tell us that they have come down 
‘on spec.,’ and are on their way 
to Goodwood, where they hope to 
reap a harvest in conveying peo- 
ple to and from Chichester or 
Drayton railway-station to the 
racecourse. 

The country through which 
Stane Street now runs almost in 
a straight line to Dorking was 
once part of the Sussex Weald, 
famous for its iron industry ; and 
we are reminded of its ancient 
wooded character by the number 
of ‘ hursts’ by which we are sur- 
rounded. Many places which are 
now but inconsiderable villages 
were famed industrial centres in 
those days; but what with the 
gradual disappearance of the forests 
and the development of the north- 
ern coalfields, the Sussex iron 
trade fell away, although traces of 
it may yet be found, not only in 
the names of places, but in the 
shape of iron grate-backs, grave- 
stones, and more especially in the 
railings which surround the cathe- 
dral of St. Paul’s, some sixty 
miles away. 

Pulborough, the first place at 
which we arrive, although not a 
Roman station, was evidently a 
favourite residence with wealthy 
Romans, for remains of villas 
have been found in a variety of 
places in and about the village. 
On the old bridge which here 
crosses the Arun we meet an 
‘ oldest inhabitant,’ and in answer 
to our questions concerning mat- 
ters Roman he says he minds 
when they picked up some leaden 
bars up atop of yon hill, pointing 
to a mound overlooking the river, 
called Borough Hill, and these 
bars were inscribed with ‘some 
sort o’ furrin gibberish 7 and he 
adds that the wall running by the 
side of the road along which we 
must pass is said to be made from 
the bricks and stones of the villa 
on Borough Hill. 
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From Pulborough we keep on 
in an undeviating straight line by 
the side of the Mid-Sussex Rail- 
way to Billingshurst, where we 
propose to stop for the night. 
From Chichester the Roman dis- 
tance would be about twenty 
miles, but by the way we have 
come it must be close upon five- 
and-twenty, so that we are ready 
for a rest ; but unfortunately for 
nearly an hour this consummation 
seems difficult of attainment, as 
the village inns are all full, and 
our travel-stained appearance does 
not seem to soften the hearts of 
the dwellers in Billingshurst pri- 
vate houses so far as to lead them 
to make us the offer of a bed. We 
begin to think that we shall have 
to put into effect the old Henley 
dodge of knocking the local po- 
liceman’s helmet off, and by so 
doing secure for ourselves a night’s 
lodging at any rate; but upon our 
playfully suggesting this to the 
individual in question—a giant, 
who in the dim dusk looks about 
seven feet high—he reminds us 
that such a proceeding would 
further necessitate our removal to 
Horsham the next day, which 
would materially interfere with 
our Stane Street enterprise ; so 
we go a bit further, and do ob- 
tain accommodation for the night 
without making a scarecrow of 
the law. 

Billingshurst was a Roman 
station, so say the antiquaries; 
but there is nothing more sub- 
stantial to justify this supposition 
than its distance from Chichester. 
Billingshurst is evidently a cricket 
centre, and the talk in the bar- 
parlour of the inn, during the 
evening, is entirely upon the sub- 
ject of the grand old game, espe- 
cially as s the position of 
the county in general, of Billings- 
hurst and her heroes in particu- 
lar, and about two grand matches 
which are shortly to be played, 
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one at Horsham —in which a 
squad of those Sussex-dwelling 
heroes, the Lucases, are going to 
play—and the other at Chichester, 
for the benefit of Charlwood, a 
Sussex ‘ pro.’ 

From Billingshurst the road 
drives straight ahead towards the 
Surrey border, until we come to 
a little beyond the village of 
Slinfold, where a bridge crosses 
a tributary of the Arun. Here it 
darts off at a right angle towards 
Horsham, and we are imbued 
with the idea that unless we go 
straight ahead we shall go wrong ; 
but as there is nothing straight 
ahead but a seemingly impene- 
trable wood, we do not quite know 
what to do. 

“Happily a farmer in a cart 
draws up, and he tells us much 
that is interesting. By the river- 
side, and about the bridge, could 
be seen, a quarter of a century 
past, the ruins of a Roman town, 
which the country folk still speak 
of as Arfordene, which he spells, 
to make matters clearer to us— 
Hay, har, hef, ho, har, dee, hee, 
henn, hee,—probably a corruption 
of the dene or hollow of the ford 
of the Arun. 

To mend the bridge and roads, 
however, these relics were dug 
up and used; but the neighbour- 
ing youngsters are still taught 
that in the river-bed lies the bell 
of the old town, although they 
are probably not encouraged to 
repeat the lines, 

* Though = the fiends may come from 
h 


We'll get Arfordene’s great bell,’ 


after some diggers and delvers 
for a wonderful treasure, said to 
be buried with the Roman town. 
The bridge itself is still called 
Slaughter Bridge, from a tradi- 
tional fight which took place here 
between the Romans and Britons 
for the ion of the ford. 
Furthermore, the old fellow, who 
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is a typical representative out- 
wardly of that fast disappearing 
genus the old-fashioned English 
farmer, tells us that by getting over 
a stile straight ahead of us, and as- 
cending the pathway through the 
wood, we shall be in the old 
Roman Road, and that to this 
day the wood is called Roman 
Wood. 

So, by the merest chance in 
the world, we have managed to 
stick to the old road, for most 
assuredly we should never have 
gone through the wood of our own 
accord. It is difficult to imagine 
as we follow the break in the 
thick foliage that this narrow un- 
even path was, perhaps, a broad 
well-built road nearly two thou- 
sand years ago, and that the 
utter unbroken solitude through 
which we are passing may have 
echoed to the tramp and the war- 
chorus of the marching legion- 
aries ; and this struggle of the 
imagination, upon what may be 
regarded as historical ground, is 
one of the greatest charms of ex- 
ploring walks such as this. 

We emerge by a picturesque 
old cottage, wherein a picturesque 
old couple are seated at bacon 
and broad-beans by the chimney- 
corner. All the cottages here- 
abouts have these deep old 
chimney-corners, with ‘dogs’ of 
Sussex iron on the hearth, a strip 
of calico along the mantelshelf, 
which is garnished with old brass 
candlesticks, snuffer-trays, and, 
occasionally, a bit of old china 
brought from over the sea. 

At the little inn of Rowhook, 
almost on the border-line between 
Sussex and Surrey, we meet with 
another intelligent informant, a 
farmer in the neighbourhood. He 
tells us that the ‘larned folk’ say 
that Rowhook was undoubtedly a 
Roman station on Stane Street, 
and that on his farm the traces of 
the road are plainly discernible, 
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he himself having ploughed 
through miles of it, and repeats 
what we heard before about the 
shingle and the strange appear- 
ance of the grass. As we are 
talking, the postboy comes in—a 
stripling, with a battered old peak- 
cap, and a dirty bag on which are 
the letters G.P.O. He evidently 
comes in more as a matter of 
form than for any other purpose, 
and almost stands aghast when 
we tell him that we have letters 
to send. 

He charges us an extra penny 
for this privilege, ‘ For,’ he says, 
‘I bain’t obliged to take ’em.’ 

From Rowhook we go on to 
Okewood Hill, but not by the 
Old Road, which is lost amidst 
cornfields. At Okewood Hill 
are the remains of a camp, and 
just below it we strike the Stane 
Street again. The scenery here 
is very beautiful, for we are ap- 
proaching the line of the Surrey 
Hills, and their influence makes 
itself felt in the masses of dense 
woodland by which we are sur- 
rounded. 

Ockley, properly called Stone 
Street, is a pleasant village built 
round a typical English green, 
across which runs rippling water, 
and upon which is a very pic- 
turesque Gothic well. Upon this 
green was fought, about 836 a.p., 
the battle of Aclea, between 
Ethelwulf and the Danes, in 
which the latter were utterly de- 
feated. Popular tradition says 
that Ockley Green was ankle- 
deep in blood for days after the 
battle ; but we quote this as an 
example of tradition becoming, 
by constant repetition, a popular 
creed, to doubt which is almost 
heretical. At Ockley a custom, 
until lately, was observed, which 
has been traced to the influence 
of the Roman occupation. If 
either of two betrothed parties 
died before marriage, the sur- 
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vivor planted rose-trees on the 
grave; or, according to Aubrey 
and a still more poetical version, 
‘a maid that hath lost her dear 
twenty years since yearly hath 
the grave new turfed, and con- 
tinues still unmarried.’ This was 
exactly a custom amongst the old 
Romans ; and we know very well 
that at Ockley there was a Roman 
settlement. 

Ockley, however, has much 
changed during the past few 
years, although it still retains 
enough of its charming old-world 
air to make it worth a visit. Rich 
Londoners have found it out, and 
where rich Londoners go to reside 
a certain amount of London in- 
fluence is shed around. We 
should very much doubt if the 
sentiment of the rose-tree still 
exists at Ockley ; and if it does, 
judging by some specimens of 
Ockley maidenhood across whom 
we have come, it must be the 
last of its family. 

The Stane Street runs straight 
through Ockley, but about half a 
mile from the village the present 
road runs to the right towards 
Holmewood Station ; so we keep 
on through the iron gates of Buck- 
inghill Farm, steering straight 
ahead, guided by the faint foot- 
path, which is all that is left here 
of Stane Street, towards Leith 
Hill, until we arrive at the village 
of Cold Harbour, beautifully 
situated in the very bosom of the 
hills. Behind the village rises 
Anstiebury, a Roman camp, which 
is said to have a double vallum 
and ditch, but which is so thickly 
Overgrown with pine-trees and 
dense jungle that the most ex- 
perienced searcher might be par- 
doned for not being able to trace 
acamp at all. From Anstiebury 
Stane Street runs by way of 
Perryfield and Folly Farm into 
Dorking, or else by way of West- 
gate Street and Milton Street, 
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for there seems to be a bifurca- 
tion here. At any rate we are 
assured that it is utterly impos- 
sible at this time of the year to 
follow either one or the other ; so 
we go on to Dorking by that 
beautiful road which runs by Bury 
Hill, so familiar to all who have 
made the pleasant Surrey town 
their head-quarters for excursions. 
Here we pass our second night, 
the distance from Billingshurst 
being an easy stage of twenty-one 
miles or thereabouts. 

Stane Street is said to have 
run through Dorking Churchyard ; 
but if antiquarians were unable 
to find any traces of it in the era 
preceding the restoration of Dork- 
ing Church and the Italian-gar- 
dening of the churchyard, how 
much less likely are we! We 
would as soon expect to see Mr. 
Weller the elder issue from the 
portal of the Old Red Lion yon- 
der (now the post-office and an 
inn, formerly the original Marquis 
of Granby), in struggling company 
with the red-nosed Stiggins, as to 
trace a bit of Roman road in this 
prim parcelled-out God’s Acre. 
Coins, however, have been found 
hereabouts, so that the old road 
did run somewhere near, and pro- 
bably crossed the river close by 
where we do in pursuing our 
route towards the famous hostelry 
at the foot of Box Hill. We pass 
this and continue up the hill 
until close upon Mickleham ; here 
we turn to the right, and, oppo- 
site a brand-new red-brick house, 
turn sharp up a woodland lane to 
the left. This lane is the Stane 
Street, and here we part company 
with the old Ermine, which runs 
on by Leatherhead, Chessington, 
and Kingston to London. The 
path is typical of this part of 
Surrey, except that it does not 
wind, but ascends perfectly 
straight, and is thoroughly cha- 
racteristic of those old masters of 
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the world who, with a goal in 
view, went undeviatingly towards 
it. Through gaps in the canopy 
of leaves on our left we get fairy- 
like glimpses of the country, above 
which we are slowly rising. At 
our feet lies the quaint little 
church of Mickleham ; further on 
is old Leatherhead, a Roman 
station, and a place of no small 
bustle and animation in the old 
coaching days; and beyond that 
again we can discern the grand 
stand on Epsom Racecourse, to- 
wards which we are bending our 
steps. Finally we emerge on the 
breezy heights of Mickleham 
Downs, much patronised by horse- 
trainers, and, in spite of tempta- 
tions to drive right and left into 
pleasant copses, keep on, and are 
rewarded by being told that our 
path is still known as the ‘Old 
Roman.’. We cross Leatherhead 
Downs, and find ourselves com- 
pletely buried in woods so thick 
that the midday sun never pene- 
trates to the ever-moist earth. 
For miles, so it seems, this path 
goes on; but at length the flint 
wall of Woodcot Park somewhat 
relieves the glare of the road, 
which is now of pure chalk, and 
we are on Epsom Downs. 

All is so still and solitary here 
that we cannot help moralising a 
bit, and trying to realise that 
where we now sit, in the pleasant 
little garden attached to Mr. 
Mitchell’s inn, can be the centre 
of the seething excited mob that 
it is on Derby Day. A few 
grooms are exercising horses, a 
party of beanfeasters are explor- 
ing the sacred precincts of the 
grand stand, and in this is com- 
prised the animation of Epsom 
Downs out of the racing weeks. 
We skirt the racecourse, cross a 
stile into the fields which form 
part of Lord Egmont’s estate, and, 
after a mile or so of broiling work 
through the shoulder-high corn, 
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come out at Borough Street, which, 
as its name indicates, was asso- 
ciated with Roman rule in Eng- 
land. Near the reservoir on the 
heath have been found coins and 
relics, but beyond the village all 
traces of the old road are lost, al- 
though we know that one or more 
Roman ways crossed Banstead 
Downs. No one can give us any 
information ; so we steer for the 
Oaks, opposite which a road, or 
rather a rough track, which a very 
ancient labourer tells us ‘coom 
from Waales,’ goes down to 
Smitham Bottom and up the hill 
to Coulsdon. 

We keep on until we get to 
Woodcote Warren. Here, say 
some antiquaries, was situated the 
town of Noviomagus, mentioned 
in the Itineraries as the last sta- 
tion before London ; but Novio- 
magus is also claimed to be Wal- 
lington and Croydon in Surrey, 
Keston and Crayford in Kent; at 
any rate we know that at Wood- 
cote our old street joined an- 
other which came from Newhaven 
through East Grinstead, over 
Tilburstow Hill, by Godstone, 
Stratton, White Hill, Coulsdon, 
and Leaden Cross. 

From here Stane Street goes 
through Wallington to Croydon, 
through Streatham, joins the 
Watling at Newington, to Stone 
Street, Southwark, and crosses 
the Thames to Dowgate. 

The country is bleak, ugly, and 
uninteresting here, and the ubi- 
quity of the yellow rows of subur- 
ban villas warns us that we can 
extract no further romance out of 
the Stane Street ; so we draw our 
little pilgrimage to a close, and 
are rather inclined to sneak along 
the back streets of Croydon when 
we catch a sight of our white- 
powdered, sun-burnt selves in the 
plate-glass of the fashionable shops 
of the busily-thronged High Street. 

FRANK ABELL. 
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CHAPTER XXXI. 
THE WAY OUT. 

Tue Marquise de Maulévrier was 
a proud woman, certainly, but 
she was a wise woman too, and 
her sense of duty was so strong 
that it was pretty sure to conquer 
in the end, even if it had to fight 
with her personal affections. 

The Curé had several long 
talks with her in the next few 
days, and found her more reason- 
able than he bad expected. She 


was really angry with Gérard— 
disappointed in him, and think- 


ing him selfish and ungrateful ; 
this perhaps made it easier for 
her to confess that the present 
and future well-being of the whole 
family could not be sacrificed to 
his fancies. After bringing her 
to this point, M. Olivier ventured 
seriously to pass on the hints he 
had received from Léon. At first 
the Marquise was scornful and 
indignant ; she went away saying 
that even if Victor had such bad 
taste, she could never again think 
of Mademoiselle de Brye as a pos- 
sible daughter-in-law. 

But she sat up late that night 
and considered the matter. 

It was her favourite plan: she 
and her husband had many years 
ago talked over the prospects of 
their dwindling property, and 
agreed that it could most con- 
veniently and naturally be en- 
larged in the direction of the 
Maison Blanche. By marrying M. 
de Brye’s only child, the heir of 
Maulévrier would become once 
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more one of the largest land- 
owners in the department; the 
chateau, instead of being too large 
for the estate it stood upon, would 
be its proper and stately centre, 
for of course the Maison Blanche 
could never pretend to any rivalry. 
All the old reasons were good 
reasons still; they had made 
Madame de Maulévrier insist so 
sternly on Gérard’s keeping to 
his engagement after he had 
been shaken by that dangerous 
visit of the foreigners. It was 
not her fault or his that the 
thing had fallen through after all. 
If the girl, possibly, liked Victor 
best, that was an explanation of 
her conduct. Not a creditable 
one, certainly ; but girls were so 
ill brought up in these days that 
Madame de Maulévrier supposed 
there might be something in it. 
She began to think that it might 
be her duty to sacrifice herself 
and Gérard for the sake of carry- 
ing out the old plan after all, and 
joining the estates of Brye and 
Maulévrier. If Gérard had ever 
cared about the marriage, she 
thought bitterly, it need not have 
been broken off at all; and yet 
deep in her heart she was glad 
that he should not marry such a 
girl as Francoise de Brye. 

In the silence of the night 
Gérard’s mother argued herself 
back into her old affection for 
him. She wondered if he had 
suspected anything of this fancy 
of Victor’s, and resolved to ques- 
tion him about it ; she also deter- 
mined that no step should be 
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taken without his full consent, 
telling herself that even if Victor 
had the money, Gérard should 
always, as long as she lived, be 
the real head of the house. 

The next day, after breakfast, 
when Gérard and Léon followed 
her as usual into the salon, she 
looked from one to the other, and 
said suddenly, 

‘What reason have you, Léon, 
for thinking that your brother 
Victor likes Mademoiselle de 
Brye? 

Léon blushed deeply ; the Curé 
had betrayed him. He stood in 
the middle of the room and looked 
on the floor, while Gérard, who 
had taken up a newspaper, stared 
in amazement at his mother and 
coloured too. 

‘Go on. You are not a school- 
boy,’ said the Marquise. 

Léon stammered out something 
about little signs—fancy—no busi- 
ness of his—something that Victor 
said one day—he really could not 
tell her any more. Madame de 
Maulévrier made no response to 
this halting confession, but sat in 
silence for several minutes look- 
ing straight before her. 

Léon summoned up all his 
courage, and in three long steps 
reached a distant window, where 
he stood looking out into the 
garden, and wishing more heartily 
than usual that he could escape. 
His back was turned to Gérard, 
who said nothing, but waited in 
great surprise for his mother’s next 
words. What discovery was 
going to be made now? Victor 
—Frangoise! surely they were all 
dreaming! At last Madame de 
Maulévrier spoke, and her voice 
did not sound angry. 

‘ Listen to me, my sons. Come 
here, Léon ; you need not look out 
of the window. I wish to speak 
to you both, and to hear your 
opinion.’ 

Léon came a yard nearer to her, 
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and sat down in a large chair. 
She then made them a very long 
speech, in which she entered a 
great deal into the family history 
and affairs, and explained to them 
all over again her reasons for 
making that arrangement early in 
the summer, by which the brothers 
were to give up their succession 
in Gérard’s favour. 

‘ But the sacrifice has been use- 
less as far as Gérard is concerned,’ 
she said. ‘I naturally wished him 
to be the head of the house, but 
he refuses. It is therefore my 
duty to put another of my sons in 
his place.’ 

Gérard smiled, looking down. 
Léon was listening breathlessly. 

‘It must be Victor,’ said Ma- 
dame de Maulévrier, in a colder 
voice. ‘Now, you know that I 
had many reasons for wishing 
this Brye marriage to come off. 
It is the best thing possible for 
our family; your father talked of 
it when you were children—in 
fact, Gérard and Léon,’ she went 
on, with a little agitation—‘if 
Victor is to marry, and if he 
likes Frangoise de Brye, as 1 am 
told, does it seem to you impos- 
sible that I should make inqui- 
ries—after her behaviour to you, 
Gerard—which this perhaps ex- 
plains—could I possibly propose 
to her parents a marriage with 
Victor? 

Both young men were slow in 
answering her. 

Gérard looked rather gloomy, 
and did not seem inclined to 
speak at all. 

‘I should think you might do 
such a thing,’ said Léon at last, 
as his elders remained silent. ‘If 
Gérard is sure that he means it, 
because we would rather have 
him.’ 

‘Yes,’ said the Marquise. ‘You 
now have your choice, Gérard ; I 
have done nothing yet. You may 
still make me happy by taking 
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your proper place; but I say this 
for the last time, my son.’ 

Gérard’s eyes were fixed on the 
floor, while his mother and Léon 
watched him anxiously. His he- 
sitation almost brought a gleam 
of hope to Madame de Maulé- 
vrier ; if he would still consent to 
her finding a wife for him, she 
would gladly give up the Brye 
idea once more, with all its advan- 
tages. Her face fell, and Léon’s, 
in spite of himself, brightened a 
little, when Gérard at last looked 
up and said, 

‘I have told you, mother; I 
meant it. I will gladly enter into 
any arrangement for Victor—any- 
thing you choose to do.’ 

So Gérard shelved himself. 
Perhaps, when it came to the point 
of doing it thus coolly and delibe- 
rately, this choice of an obscure 
and lonely life, without a profes- 
sion, without any great interests, 
was not such a very cheerful thing. 
But it was done, and Madame de 
Maulévrier accepted it quietly. 
She went on talking to the two 
young men in a calm business-like 
way about their brother’s pro- 
spects. Gérard recovered his spi- 
rits by degrees, and Léon, finding 
the atmosphere lighter than usual, 
talked quite boldly about Victor 
and Frangoise. This plan seemed 
to Gérard strange enough, but he 
did not say so; he only said cor- 
dially that he liked and admired 
Frangoise. 

‘Very good of you,’ said Ma- 
dame de Maulévrier, with a touch 
of scorn. ‘As for me, I do nei- 
ther; but this is entirely a ques- 
tion of expediency. And I dare- 
say our plans will fall through, 
after all. Did you not hear the 
report that they are going to marry 
her to that little parvenu Fleury, 
one of the richest men in France? 
If they have got that into their 
heads, a Maulévrier will have no 
chance at all.’ 


.unwelcome substitute. 


‘She will not marry Fleury,’ 
said Gérard. 

‘She appears to be so fanciful 
that no one can possibly tell what 
she may do,’ said Madame de 
Maulévrier. ‘ However, I shall. 
find out.’ 

After dismissing her sons, she 
went straight to the Curé, and told 
him all that they had decided to- 
gether. The Curé felt a good deal 
of surprise and amusement, but 
did not show these feelings, and 
he was also touched by the sad- 
ness which was very plainly to be 
read under all her straightfor- 
wardness, There was no plea- 
sure in arranging things for Vic- 
tor; he was not Gérard, only his 
The mo- 
ther had never wanted any child 
after Gérard, and now his self- 
effacement wounded her deeply ; 


_but she was not angry with him 


any more, and all she said was 
gentle and reasonable. A mo- 
ther’s ambition and her love can- 
not always be satisfied by the 
same favourite child, though she 
would like to have itso. If Gé- 
rard was nobody to the world in 
general, he and she at least would 
never be parted, and as long as she 
lived he would be the first person 
at Maulévrier. 

Now that the Marquise had 
made up her mind to this new 
course, her chief difficulty was 
how to open fresh communica- 
tions with M. de Brye; in this 
the Curé came to her aid. His 
Bishop, with whom he was a fa- 
vourite, having heard of his ill- 
ness, had just asked him to stay 
a few days at the Evéché at Tour- 
lyon. This would at least be a 
fine opportunity for finding out 
whether there was really any talk 
in the town of Mademoiselle de 
Brye’s marriage ; and Madame 
de Maulévrier empowered her old 
friend, if he found the way clear, 
to consult the girl's family as to 
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these new views of hers. As far 
as she was concerned, Victor, the 
person most interested, would 
have been left in ignorance till 
everything was settled ; but Léon, 
having also consulted the Curé, 
wrote him a short letter, and told 
him what was going on—certainly 
a startling letter for Victor to re- 
ceive. He had only just heard 
that his brother’s engagement was 
broken off. 

Not long after this the Bishop 
6f Tourlyon had a dinner-party, at 
which several respectable laymen 
of the town were present, as well 
as some of his clergy. Among 
his guests was the Comte de Brye, 
who was surprised to meet an old 
acquaintance there in the shape 
of the Curé of Maulévrier. They 
had a long talk, and M. de Brye 
went home to his wife in a state 
of great excitement. He bustled 
into the salon, where she was 
sitting up for him, working in 
dim lamplight with a rather 
gloomy face. 

‘Here is another proposal for 
that troublesome child,’ he began. 
‘I don’t know what you will say. 
There are awkwardnesses—it is a 
come-down in a money point of 
view—but if she will not have 
anything to say to Fleury—’ 

Here Monsieur de Brye became 
aware that his wife was making 
eager angry signs to check his 
hurried speech, and at the same 
moment Francoise got up and 
came forward; she had been sit- 
ting in the shadow behind her 
mother, and had lately been 
scolded, if one might judge from 
her air of sulky weariness. 

‘No, papa, you may put Mon- 
sieur de Fleury out of your head,’ 
she said. ‘And I wish you would 
not bring me any more proposals. 
I want to go into a convent.’ 

* Be quiet, Frangoise,’ said her 
mother indignantly. 

‘Convent! nonsense, rubbish ’ 
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said M. de Brye. ‘You wish to 
break your old father’s heart, 
then. Go to bed this minute ; 
I must talk to your mother.’ 

‘You had better let me stay 
and hear this new idea. I shall 
not sleep all night.’ 

‘ As you were imprudent enough 
to mention it at all, my friend,’ 
said Madame de Brye, ‘ you may 
as well go on. It is true, the 
child will only be kept awake by 
curiosity. I suppose from what 
you say the offer is not brilliant.’ 

‘Well, no, not exactly,’ said 
the Comte. ‘To tell you allina 
few words, I met several pleasant 
men at the Evéché, and among 
them M. le Curé of Maulévrier.’ 

‘Mon Dieu!’ exclaimed Ma- 
dame de Brye, dropping her 
needle, while Frangoise raised 
her eyes with a sudden look of 
interest. 

‘Yes,’said M. de Brye. ‘And 
he was talking a good deal to me 
in confidence about the affairs of 
the Maulévriers, and telling me 
that the Marquise has determined 
to make an entirely new arrange- 
ment—in which I must say she 
shows herself a more sensible 
woman than I expected.’ 

‘But that can have nothing to 
do with us,’ said Madame de 
Brye, beginning to stitch again. 

‘ Wait a little,’ said her hus- 
band. He looked up at his 
daughter, whose large grave eyes 
were fixed upon him, and her 
lips a little parted; she was 
listening with a painful eagerness, 
which struck M. de Brye so 
much that he was obliged to 
cough and hesitate before going 
on with his story. 

‘We have nothing to do with 
the Maulévriers,’ said Madame de 
Brye rather sharply. 

‘Bien! that is as it may be. 
But our friend Gérard has made 
up his mind not to marry, and in 
consequence of that his mother is 
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going to change all her arrange- 
ments, and make Victor the 
eldest son. The question there- 
fore now is—’ Monsieur de Brye 
glanced again at his daughter, but 
hardly caught the expression with 
which she received this news, for 
she just then turned away and 
went back to her low chair in the 
dark corner. His wife, however, 
showed quite amazement enough 
to satisfy him. 

‘ Victor!’ she said, and again 
dropped her needle. 

‘ Yes, very strange, very eccen- 
tric,’ said M. de Brye. ‘M. le 
Curé himself seemed doubtful 
as to how I might take the sug- 
gestion, but he made it with 
Madame de Maulévrier’s author- 
ity. I have been thinking over 
all our acquaintanées, and | really 
cannot call to mind a similar case. 
But it is not unlike our friend 
Madame de Maulévrier—she was 
always original.’ 

*Frangoise,’ said Madame de 
Brye, ‘ you had better go to bed.’ 

‘Ono, maman,’ said the girl 
gently from her corner, with a 
slight uncertainty in her voice. 
‘I hope you will let me stay a 
little longer.’ 

Her father and mother were 
silent, and looked at each other. 
This was, indeed, a new tone for 
Fanni, who generally, when these 
subjects were started, was cold, 
scornful, rebellious, indifferent, or 
dismally resigned. Poor child ! 
Monsieur and Madame de Brye 
had always thought Victor the 
most agreeable of the brothers, 
and now it seemed as if Fanni 
had agreed with them. 

‘But it is impossible!’ said 
Madame de Brye at last, in a low 
voice. ‘Madame de Maulévrier 
cannot really mean—quite absurd 
—impossible! Don’t you think so? 

* What does Fanni think ? said 
M. de Brye. 

She got up, and stood with 


“think so. 
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downcast eyes at the back of her 
mother's chair, lifting her eye- 
lashes for one glance at her 
father. 

‘I don’t see—why it should be 
impossible,’ she said under her 
breath. 

‘ Victor is in Paris,’ said Mon- 
sieur de Brye. ‘ But I believe 
our friend the Curé has his au- 
thority too; and I asked him to 
come to breakfast to-morrow, and 
talk it over.’ 

‘Mon Dieu!’ sighed Madame 
de Brye once more. 

It is possible that, with all her 
liking for Victor, this return to 
the old path struck her as pro- 
foundly uninteresting. 

But Fanni apparently did not 
She came round with 
crimson cheeks, kissed her father 
and mother, and, without any 
more curiosity, went quietly away 


“to her room. 


CHAPTER XXXII. 
PAULINE IN THE PARK, 


Lonpon and the Park were 
looking their brightest and most 
springlike one morning at the end 
of April, when two young people 
got out of a cab at Albert Gate, 
and, crossing over, strolled up and 
down under the trees watching 
the riders. They were both good- 
looking and well dressed. The 
fair beauty and elegance of the 
girl drew many eyes upon her, 
for the Park was fuller than usual 
that sunny spring day. Her com- 
panion was insignificant beside 
her; notthathethought sohimself, 
for he evidently felt like a good 
specimen of a London young magn. 
For some time they were rather 
silent; both looked grave and 
dreamy; only now and then she 
replied carelessly and shortly to 
some remark of his. Her manner 
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did not seem to trouble him much ; 
bat presently, returning to the 
subject they had been talking of 
before, he said to her, 

‘So you think it awfully dis- 
mal, do you?’ 

* Well, yes; don’t you? 

‘I am more used to it, you see. 
Being away all day, and not 
going home till late, with plenty 
of things to interest one, the dif- 
ference does not strike one so 
strongly. Of course to you, com- 
ing from such a different house, 
and stopping there all day, and 
seeing the ins and outs of the 
struggle, it’s trying, no doubt. 
You feel the discomfort that mo- 
ther hides from us.’ 

‘Yes; she does hide it from 
you, Ralph, as much as she pos- 
sibly can. I think she tries too 
hard. It is wearing her out. Do 
you notice the gray hairs, and the 
lines in her face that never used 
to be there? 

‘Still, when you consider her 
age, it was almost time for her to 
begin to expect them.’ 

* Nonsense! She is only forty- 
five.’ 

‘Well, forty-five! That is a 
good deal more than half-way. 
Yes, I’ve noticed them; but I 
don’t think she is unhappy, you 
know, Polly.’ 

‘ You would never see it if she 

was,’ 
‘I don’t know. I saw that you 
were moping, and that was why I 
asked you to come up with me 
to-day. I thought it would do 
you good to see people, and to 
talk about it. There certainly is 
no room for that at home.’ 

‘Thank you. No ; indeed there 
is not.’ 

‘At any rate, you don’t see 
your fellow-creatures down at 
Croome,’ said Ralph, looking 
about him with satisfaction. 
‘Shall we go to the other side, or 
do you like the horses best?’ 
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‘Let us stay here,’ said Paul- 
ine. 

They sat down under a tree, 
and their talk flagged for a few 
minutes, while their fellow-crea- 
tures, riding and walking, passed 
up and down, and more and more 
carriages began to roll along the 
drive. 

‘ And you likethis? You often 
come here? said Pauline to her 
brother. There was a slight 
touch of wondering contempt in 
her tone. Pauline, in this fit of 
low spirits, was forgetting to be 
amiable, and this was a sad 
change in her ; but Ralph did not 
seem to notice it. The family 
misfortunes had apparently done 
him anything but harm ; he was 
more manly, more modest, and 
more cheerful. It was evidently 
good for him to earn his own 
living. 

‘Now and then, when I have 
nothing else to do,’ he said. 

‘You like standing by, and 
looking at society over a fence ? 

‘O come, Polly, I am not so 
proud as you. It is all a matter 
of money. I haven't got it, and 
they have; why shouldn’t I be 
amused with looking at them ? 

‘ Ah, well, people feel different- 
ly. I should hate to live in or 
near London, unless I was rich, 
and could do everything that other 
people did.’ 

‘ That’s bosh. What can other 
people’s doings matter to you? 
Thousands of these people would 
give their money to be like you,’ 
said Ralph, suddenly smiling as 
he looked at ber. 

‘ They would like to have such 
a wonderful possession as a brother 
who pays compliments, I daresay,’ 
said Pauline, smiling in her turn. 
‘ But even for that, my dear, they 
certainly would not give their 
money ; and when you are a year 
or two older you will know that 
very well.’ 
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I don’t undervalue money ; 
never did. But I do think it 
possible to live and enjoy one’s 
self without such a great lot of it.’ 

* Not in London.’ 

‘Even in London, I think. 
But after all, that doesn’t concern 
you. You are not likely to live 
in London at present.’ 

‘No. And I don’t want to 
think about myself, but about 
father and mother. I do wish 
they had more to live upon. He 
is getting anxious, Ralph; and if 
he loses his dear bright spirits, it 
will be worse than mother’s gray 
hairs. He told me the other day 
tHat publishers were not an en- 
couraging race of people. Of 
course he laughed ; but it was the 
first time 1 had heard him speak 
despondingly about those things.’ 

‘What I am afraid of is,’ said 
Ralph, ‘ that he will take to print- 
ing these books at his own risk. 
I know how that would end. We 
must try and prevent his doing 
that, at all costs. I think, do 
you know, Aunt Lucia might help 
him more than she does.’ 

Pauline sighed. ‘ Yes,’ she 
said, ‘but who is to suggest it to 
her? And she is doing enough 
for us already ; she has got me.’ 

‘Your tone of voice wouldn’t 
gratify her,’ said Ralph. ‘ That’s 
not much, after all. You don’t 
cost more than a hundred a year, 
Idaresay. You eat little enough, 
you want no ball-dresses there at 
Croome, and this is the first jour- 
ney you've had since last summer— 
since you belonged to her, in fact. 
But of course there's the future to 
think of. It’s plain that she 
means you to be her heir. So I 
don’t think you need complain, 
Mrs. Pauline. You will be the 
richest of us all in the end, and 
there will be no more looking at 
society over a fence, as you de- 
scribe what you and I are doing 
now.’ 
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‘Don’t flatter yourself,’ said 
Pauline, and then she stopped 
short. She generally was careful 
to avoid the subject of her aunt’s 
intentions, being aware that she 
did not wish them to be known. 
Sometimes the girl wished that 
she did not know them herself; 
the consciousness that all the ease 
of her present life must come toa 
sudden end one day had some- 
thing souring in it, something 
that drove away peace and enjoy- 
ment, keeping her mind restless 
as to the future. If Aunt Lucia 
would have left things uncertain, 
one might have been a little justi- 
fied in enjoying the day as it 
passed, and even in building 
castles for days to come; but 
there are limits to self-deception, 
and Pauline’s sharp lesson last 
year had left her with a larger 
share of cold prudence and 
‘anxiety. Somehow, too, Aunt 
Lucia’s youth made her feel old. 
She was very fond of her, but 
their natures were too entirely 
different for real sympathy ; the 
elder woman’s romance often 
made the younger one smile. 

‘Who will be, if you are not ? 
said Ralph, pursuing his argu- 
ment. 

‘How can I tell?’ said Pauline 
evasively. 

‘Not Dunstan, surely? By 
the bye, how is he getting on now 
at Croome? Has he quite got 
over his notion of going back to 
the north ? 

‘Yes, I think so, for the pre- 
sent,’ 

*I wonder Aunt Lucia troubles 
herself to keep him. Wasn’t he 
very nearly off in the autumn? 
She wrote a mad sort of letter to 
father about the living.’ 

‘I believe he did mean to go 
then,’ Pauline answered. ‘But 
she found she could not do with- 
out him, and he came back again 
after a few weeks. She likes 
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him better than anybody, you 
know.’ 

‘Well, I daresay he is not a 
bad fellow,’ said Ralph kindly. 
‘Only I hate affectation, and I 
don’t see the sense of a parson 
trying to look like other men— 
which he never succeeds in doing, 
by the bye. Ben Dunstan wouldn’t 
look like a layman if he dressed 
himself all in blue. Well, Philip 
thinks there is nobody like him, 
and I suppose he is a good man, 
but he’s not the man to have 
Croome. You don’t mean to say 
you think that likely ?’ 

‘Anything is likely. 
know Aunt Lucia.’ 

‘Do you think he tries to get 
round her ?’ 

‘No; most certainly not. He 
is perfectly honest and perfectly 
unworldly,’ Paulineanswered, with 
earnestness. 

She felt it necessary to do Ben 
full justice, the more that he had 
been a cause of vexation to her 
all through that winter. Miss 
Mowbray, with a curious quiet 
obstinacy, which lay underneath 
all her whims, and made it im- 
possible for her to give up a pet 
project, unless it was driven off 
by a more attractive one, had no 
sooner realised the utter hopeless- 
ness and absurdity of Pauline’s 
French love-affair than she de- 
termined, in her own mind, to 
keep Ben at Croome. By some 
arguments she prevailed over his 
stubbornness, which, after all, was 
not so great as hers, and persuaded 
him to remain Rector of Croome ; 
so after a few weeks’ absence, as 
Pauline told her brother, he came 
back again. They once more saw 
each other constantly ; this could 
not be helped, though Ben was 
very stiff at first, and avojded the 
Court as much as possible. Paul- 
ine had no reason to complain 
that he teased her, or that his 
manner to her was not just as 
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quiet and indifferent as hers to 
him ; but of course she knew very 
well that he and Aunt Lucia had 
the same thing in their heads 
always; and does not one see 
every day in the world how an 
idea that is at first scouted as 
odious smooths down its ugly 
points in time? how its attrac- 
tions, such as they are, come 
into fuller view, so that the im- 
possible becomes possible? Miss 
Mowbray knew the world better 
than either Ben or Pauline; she 
knew, alas, though she hardly 
told herself the sad worldly truth, 
that, as long as a golden light 
shone from her on Ben, his chance 
was improving every day. 

Happy as she was with Aunt 
Lucia, Pauline would gladly have 
escaped from Croome any time in 
that winter; but she had nowhere 
else to go. She wished to live at 
home, and when her aunt sent 
her there for a month’s visit in 
the spring, she came, hoping that 
her father and mother would not 
consent to part with her again. 
But she soon found that another 
useless person would be a burden 
on the household, whose strug- 
gling existence, a kind of life she 
had never realised till now, made 
her miserable ; she saw that she 
was helpless, and must go patiently 
back to Croome. She asked her 
mother one day if there was no 
work, nothing that she could do 
to help them. Mrs. Mowbray 
kissed her, and stroked her fair 
head. 

‘No, darling,’ she said; ‘it is 
a comfort and help for us to think 
of you quite safe and happy with 
Aunt Lucia; she knows how 
grateful we are. We only want 
to see you strong and contented. 
The others are good children, 
and we are all very happy toge- 
ther.’ 

Poor Mrs. Mowbray, no doubt, 
deceived herself as to the future, 
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and as to the amount of gratitude 
owed to Aunt Lucia; but Paul- 
ine could say nothing about that. 
For the present, at least, Croome 
Court was plainly her home. 

If Ralph and Pauline had not 
been very much interested in 
their own affairs, they might have 
noticed a tall young man, dark, 
pale, grave, and dignified, who 
came walking slowly along under 
those same trees. If they had 
not sat down when they did they 
must have met him face to face. 
As it was, he lifted his eyes, saw 
Pauline as she turned out of the 
path, and quietly moved away 
behind the trees to avoid her. 
Then he walked up and down in 
the background, watching those 
two as they sat and talked to- 
gether. It is probable that all 
the people there, except Ralph 
and Pauline, noticed him, and 
even in a place so public and 
cosmopolitan wondered who he 
was. The Marquis de Maulé- 
vrier was not dressed like a Lon- 
don dandy, or quite like a young 
Englishman at all. There was 
something stately and graceful 
about him, an old-fashioned air, 
perhaps, with a little additional 
stiffness owing to this new and 
uncongenial country. With his 
dark eyes and his solemnity, he 
looked like a Spanish grandee ; he 
might have been a wandering 
prince in more romantic days 
than ours. 

But one knows that poor 
Gérard, in spite of his imposing 
looks, was only a restless and 
lonely and disappointed man. 
He had no hope, no future. He 
had come to England after the 
long dismal winter at Maulévrier, 
chiefly at his mother’s wish, for 
she was almost frightened by his 
daily melancholy. She knew, 
and so did he, that the Mowbrays 
had lived far away in the west, 
and he came without any idea of 
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seeking them out, or of going 
anywhere beyond London. 

‘One ought to see London,’ 
said the Marquise, and Gérard 
agreed with her. 

He had now been in London 
twenty-four hours, had looked 
about him, had decided that it was 
hopelessly inferior to Paris; and 
had made up his mind to go back 
the next day and run down to 
Biarritz, where he might find a 
few old acquaintances. In London 
he was alone: his mother had 
ordered him to pay visits to two 
or three French people, old 
friends of his father’s; but he 
felt disinclined to do anything 
that would keep him longer in 
the country. He was quite sure 
that England was an odious coun- 
try; he saw no one that re- 
minded him in the least of Mr. 


Mowbray, for whose sake he had 


once felt inclined to like all Eng- 
lishmen; and he had strolled 
into the Park that morning in 
search of quietness and fresh air, 
thinking he would see no one 
so early. Being disappointed, he 
was trying to make his way past 
all these people, to find, if possi- 
ble, some part of the Park where 
one might walk alone, when Paul- 
ine Mowbray and her com- 
panion came towards him, and 
turned out of the path to sit down 
in the pleasant shade, 

‘She is married !" was the im- 
mediate thought of the French- 
man. ‘And lately, too; for see 
how much they have to say to 
each other! He is very young— 
only a boy—rich, no doubt, or 
they could not have married, for 
I suppose her father could give 
her nothing. Ah, she is not 
happy ; she is discontented, she 
hardly smiles as she talks to him. 
No wonder ; he is a wretched in- 
different boy; he looks more at 
the horses than at her.’ 

Poor Ralph did not know how 
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hardly he was being criticised by 
the dark figure in the background, 
who, all the time that he and 
Pauline sat there talking, was 
within sight of them, though 
never very near. Gérard’s mis- 
take would have struck him as 
ridiculous, yet it was not; for 
certainly a girl like Pauline would 
not have been allowed to go out 
in Paris with no companion but 
her brother. Besides, last year, 
Pauline had always talked of her 
brothers as schoolboys, which 
they then were, Ralph having 
grown up suddenly; and there 
was no family likeness between 
her fair self and the dark obsti- 
nate features of Ralph. Gérard’s 
mistake was most natural and 
reasonable. 

The next question in his mind 
was, ought he to go and speak to 
her? She had not seen him, and 
the matter was entirely in his own 
hands. He did not think he 
wished to speak to her. It must 
be painful. He had forgotten 
nothing, and a certain paleness 
and depression that he saw in her 
seemed to say that she also had a 
memory. If she had been bloom- 
ing, contented, laughing, and 
happy ; if he could have felt sure 
that his presence or absence 
would make no difference to her, 
that the dark boy’s victory was 
secure, that no old love could 
have power to throw a shadow, 
then Gérard thought he might 
have gone up and talked for ten 
minutes on the strength of the 
old acquaintance. Her indiffer- 
ence would have made it easy for 
him to seem indifferent too. This 
was a strange mixture of feelings. 
The longer he watched her, sit- 
ting beside the young man under 
the trees yonder, the less calm 
he became. He knew that on 
- his side, at least, the old love had 
only slept, and that the sight of 
her had already roused it tog 


strong and painful life again. He 
was half angry with her—most 
unreasonably—forgetting that if 
Francoise de Brye had been as 
resigned as himself, he would have 
been married long ago. 

On the whole, it became every 
moment more difficult to go and 
present himself to Pauline, whose 
new name even was unknown to 
him; and he lingered about in 
his indecision till she settled the 
question by getting up and walk- 
ing away rather quickly with her 
companion. 

Monsieur de Maulévrier fol- 
lowed them a little distance, but 
she never looked round. They 
crossed the road, and were soon 
lost to sight behind carriages and 
people. 

He presently went back to his 
hotel, and spent most of the after- 
noon walking up and down his 
room, now bitterly regretting that 
he had not spoken to her. He 
had come to London with no 
hopes, no projects connected with 
her. He knew that her home 
was a long way off, and had never 
for a moment expected to see her. 
Ever since they parted, that morn- 
ing at Maulévrier, he had known 
that the affair was hopeless and 
atan end. He was no more able 
to marry her now than when he 
had been engaged to Frangoise de 
Brye; yet he had never thought 
seriously of her marrying any one 
else, and this discovery was a 
horrid shock to him. Still, he 
had been a fool not to speak 
to her; for he must positively 
know who the dark fellow was, 
where she lived, whether she was 
happy. He could not go back to 
France in this tantalising state of 
uncertainty. 

Then he thought of her father, 
who had always been so friendly 
to him. He had his address at 
Cleeve. Now that Pauline was 
married, and in London, there 
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could be no harm in going down 
to Cleeve and paying a visit to 
Mr. Mowbray. One would see 
the beautiful West of England, 
which the Mowbrays used to talk 
of so affectionately ; one would 
hear all the truth about every- 
thing. 

‘I will go to-morrow,’ the Mar- 
quis decided with himself. 


CHAPTER XXXIIL 
AN AFTERNOON AT CLEEVE. 


Croome was not an easy place 
to approach by railway. Few 
trains stopped at its little way- 
side station, and for these one 
generally had to wait a long time 
at Cleeve. . 

Pauline knew that she would 
have quite two hours to wait 
there when she returned to Aunt 
Lucia, the day but one after her 
walk with Ralph in the Park. 
She was not at all happy. She 
knew that her father and mother, 
like Ralph, were satisfied in their 
minds about her future, and 
thought that her aunt had adopt- 
ed her, in the most generous sense 
of the word. Pauline felt that 
they were a little unreasonable, 
and wished to undeceive them; 
but this was difficult without tell- 
ing them all she knew; and it 
seemed cruel, besides, to take 
away the one bright gleam of 
good fortune which cheered their 
lives now. 

Pauline was not at all ofa hard 
or an enduring disposition ; she 
neither liked to bear pain herself, 
nor to give it to other people; 
she had a way of making life 
liveable by looking out for com- 
pensations, and driving disagree- 
able facts out of her head. Much 
as she loved her own people, the 
month spent with them had been 
extremely depressing; she had 
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felt her own helplessness, and 
certainly did not think less of 
money from being confronted with 
the want of it. 

Now she was going back to 
Aunt Lucia and Croome, and—to 
be quite truthful about Pauline— 
the further the train carried her 
from London, the nearer she came 
to those quiet regions of the west, 
the more she succeeded in com- 
forting herself, in reasoning out 
the lesson that one must make the 
best of things, and take content- 
edly what life offered one, even if 
it was not, and never could be, 
what one would have chosen for 
one’s self. 

‘ After all, as I’m not a boy, and 
can’t work, this is better for us 
all than my living at home,’ Paul- 
ine told herself. ‘As to what is 
to come—why, nobody knows.’ 

This conclusion may have been 
atcompanied by a slight mental 
shrug. There had always been 
visible in Pauline’s character a 
mixture of her father’s sentiment 
and her mother’s common sense. 
Last year the first had reigned 
supreme, and having made a sad 
failure, seemed now, perhaps wise- 
ly, to have given up the reins to 
the other. But Pauline had not 
all her mother’s good qualities, 
and there is a kind of lazy selfish- 
ness which some people mistake 
for prudence. 

However, poor girl, she felt 
tolerably lonely when the train 
drew up at Cleeve station, where, 
in old days, two or three bright 
faces would have been watching 
for her. Her aunt had talked of 
sending a maid to meet her, but 
Pauline could not even see the 
maid, as she looked up and down 
the platform. Her new philo- 
sophy was immediately tried, 
however, by the sight of a familiar 
face, and proved itself equal to 
the occasion. 

When Ben Dunstan came for- 
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ward, she met him with a smile, 
on which his steady gravity re- 
laxed at once. Of course Pauline 
did not care to see him, but she 
was a little glad to see any one 
who certainly cared to see her. It 
is an old story, and the only ex- 
planation of many arrangements 
in this life. 

‘Here you are !’ said Ben. ‘How 
did you leave them all at Sand- 
ridge? 

‘Very well, thank you,’ Pauline 
answered cheerfully. ‘Have you 
seen Ray anywhere? My aunt 
said she would send her to meet 
me.’ 

‘She is not come; she had a 
headache,’ said Ben. 

‘ One of her bad headaches, poor 
thing!’ 

‘Yesterday, yes. I was there 
in the afternoon, and as your aunt 
was in a fuss, I told her I must be 
in Cleeve to-day, and could meet 
you and see to your luggage. Are 
those your things? Western line, 
4.5,’ said Ben to the porter, who 
came up touching his cap in recog- 
nition of Pauline. 

‘How horrid it is to wait so 
long !’ she remarked. ‘I suppose 
I had better go and see somebody 
— Mrs. Marsh or Mrs, Lawrence.’ 

‘Miss Mowbray supposed you 
would do something of that kind,’ 
said Ben. ‘ You would tell them 
about the fashions, she said ; she 
talked about the shops in Bond 
Street, and said you would be able 
to describe them. And of course 
poor old Mrs. Lawrence can see 
nothing for herself.’ 

‘The shops, the fashions! I 
have nothing to tell Mrs. Law- 
rence, so I won’t go to her,’ said 
Pauline rebelliously. 

‘What, you haven’t been in 
Bond Street? Well, but you 
know, down here, we expect peo- 
ple to come back very brilliant 
from London. We sit round and 
hang upon their words.’ 
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* You will find it a sad waste of 
time for once,’ said Pauline, smil- 
ing. 

‘Are you very sorry to come 
back? said Ben, in a different 
tone. 

‘No,’ she said, ‘I believe I am 
rather glad. I don’t like London.’ 

‘That seems odd; but your 
aunt will be pleased,’ said Ben. 
‘ It is extraordinary to hear an in- 
telligent person talk as she does. 
Instead of being proud of London, 
she almost seems to despise it.’ 

‘Yes ; I agree with her—I de- 
spise it,’ said Pauline. ‘ Not 
exactly, though; I believe my 
feeling is envy. Ralph took me 
into the Park on Tuesday, and 
was surprised because I did not 
like looking at smarter people 
than myself,’ 

‘Waste and show—of course 
not.’ 

* No, not at all. I should have 
liked to share in the waste and 
show, and was angry because I 
could not.’ 

Pauline talked away, rather 
happy in her grumblings, and not 
caring in the least what impres- 
sion she made on Ben Dunstan. 
They were now walking together 
up the shady road outside the 
station which led into the plea- 
sant town of Cleeve. 

‘Pity you came away so soon,’ 
he said gravely. ‘You should 
have taken a good long course of 
Park when you were about it. 
But I did not mean that part of 
the business, you know. I was 
thinking more of the East End, 
and all the splendid work they do 
in London. Society is nothing 
to me.’ 

‘It would be everything to me, 
if I could really enjoy it,’ said 
Pauline. 

‘Mrs. Marsh will sympathise 
with you,’ said Ben. ‘I have 
heard her say the same thing. 
She is banished and wasted down 
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here. This is her corner, is it 
not? So I'll leave you.’ 

‘Good-bye,’ said Pauline. He 
had spoken rather rudely, and 
now vanished suddenly ; yet she 
had not felt angry, and was sorry 
that he chose to go. 

‘What a bear he is!’ she said 
to herself, half-smiling; and then 
she looked along Mrs. Marsh’s 
road. 

It was dusty and sunny; the 
road into the town was much 
pleasanter. It would be a bore 
to talk to Mrs. Marsh—a kind 
stupid old woman, an admiral’s 
widow, who thought herself a 
great person, and was generally 
made a fuss with at Cleeve. But 
Aunt Lucia and Ben, apparently, 
had settled that Pauline was to 
spend her afternoon thus. She 
felt tired and resigned, and did 
not know what else to do; and 
she began walking very slowly 
in the direction of Mrs. Marsh. 

There were, of course, plenty 
more acquaintances in Cleeve; 
but they lived scattered here and 
there, and most of them a long 
way from the station: also Mrs. 
Marsh was the most harmless. 
She had been very kind to the 
Mowbray boys and girls in the 
old days, and Pauline felt more 
inclined to confront one quiet old 
lady than a number of talking 
questioning young people; yet 
she wished much more to avoid 
every one. 

She had not parted from Ben 
more than two or three minutes 
when a step behind her turned 
out to be his, and his gruff voice 
sounded at her shoulder. 

‘ You have a headache, haven’t 
you? he said. 

‘No—yes—I think not,’ said 
Pauline vaguely. ‘I shall have 
one very soon. Are you coming 
to Mrs. Marsh, too?’ 

‘Not I; but it struck me you 
might like to do something else. 
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Would you care to walk up to the 
Point? I thought of going there, 
just to see the Lodge and all the 
old place again; but perhaps you 
would rather not.’ 

Pauline hesitated a moment. 
He stood looking at her, gravely 
waiting for her answer. 

‘I should like it very much,’ 
she said at last; ‘only don’t 
make me talk when we are up 
there.’ 

* No,’ said Ben. 

He was not exactly surprised 
that, having said this, she talked 
of her own accord all the way— 
along the green path outside the 
town, between its gardens and the 
sea ; then through the lane where 
the tall hedgerow elms were com- 
ing into leaf; then upon the slop- 
ing down, the rough familiar path 
leading under fruit-trees in white 
and pink—the short cut to the 
Lodge garden which the young 
Mowbrays had made for them- 
selves. 

A little wind was blowing out 
at sea—they could hear the waves 
splashing on the other side, where 
the down broke into gray cliff— 
and the pine-wood beyond, high 
above their heads, was singing 
sadly to the breeze ; but they were 
sheltered, and felt nothing but the 
sweet freshness of the air. It 
seemed to Pauline that she had 
not breathed such air for years ; 
not since she was a girl, such a 
very long time ago. She felt her- 
self quite an old and worldly 
woman now. A pity; and these 
dear old walks seemed to say so ; 
but was it one’s own fault, after 
all? They skirted the wall of 
the garden, now strangers’ ground, 
and climbed up into the pine-wood 
on their way to the Point. Ben 
was not at all an aggressive com- 
panion; be did not ask many 
questions, and Pauline did not 
think of him much as she talked 
to him. She told him a great 
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deal about her father and mother, 
about their little home at Sand- 
ridge, about the children and all 
their doings. Ralph would have 
been surprised to hear himself 
reckoned among the children. 
There was a kind of sad pleasure 
in telling this history to any one 
who knew them all so well, and 
by his goodness to Philip had 
earned a real interest in them. 
Not that Ben was very sympathis- 
ing; he evidently thought it no 
great hardship to live in a small 
house and consider one’s pence, 
and bestow some thought on legs 
of mutton ; but Pauline had an 
instinct that his hardness was 
more in theory than in practice, 
and she talked to him in a way 
that made Ben secretly happy. 
It seemed almost as if both of 
them had forgotten his rash and 
ill-advised behaviour in the au- 
tumn ; for this might have been 
the old time before Pauline went 
to France, except that Ben was 
more grave, matter-offact, and 
even grumpy. but under the cir- 
cumstances, his quiet unsenti- 
mental manner made it easier to 
get on with him. The few ques- 
tions he asked were practical ones, 
about the boys, and about Mr. 
Mowbray’s books under their 
business aspect. Pauline told 
him all she thought and feared, 
and he spoke hopefully : the boys 
were good boys, and Mr. Mow- 
bray had real talent, which would 
no doubt soon be recognised. 
‘He’s not like me,’ said: Ben. 
‘If the Bishop was to put an ex- 
tinguisher on me, I should have 
to dig in the fields. I couldn’t 
write a book to save my life.’ 
‘Have you been quarrelling 
with the Bishop? said Pauline, a 
little absently. . 
‘No; but I may, one of these 
days.’ 
They both became silent as 
they reached the top of the cliff, 
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and were blown by the breeze, 
and looked out, and saw the 
‘ white sails flying on the yellow 
sea.’ One or two islands, or 
rather rocks, were faintly shadow- 
ed in the distance ; the old child- 
ish feeling of magic and mystery 
came over Pauline as she gazed 
across the water. 

Ben walked a little way further 
on, leaving her alone on the high 
point ; he, too, remembered the 
merry voices that used to shout 
there ; and he remembered, with 
a tenderness betrayed to no one, 
that afternoon last summer when he 
came up with Mr. Mowbray, and 
found her lying‘on cushions in the 
midst ofthe children,softand gentle 
and smiling, with a smile even for 
him, by which he had been fool 
enough to feel very much en- 
couraged. He could not quite 
understand her now, and in his 
private opinion it would have 
been better for her to live with 
her own family and share their 
troubles. 

‘ There is something wrong with 
her,’ thought Ben. ‘She is not 
contented. Perhaps some day 
she may change her mind—even 
yet—’ 

He turned round to look at 
her, and saw that she was coming 
towards him, so he hurried up the 
hill to meet her. 

‘It is very pretty,’ she said ; 
‘but there is nothing to do here. 
Shall we go back to the town? I 
am afraid I am boring you very 
much,’ 

‘No, you are not,’ said Ben. 
‘Tired of it, are you? Well, let 
us go down.’ 

As they walked back she be- 
gan to talk about her aunt, asking 
if she had missed her much. 

‘Of course,’ said Ben, in his 
driest tone. 

‘ Has she told you so? 

‘ Yes, a dozen times.’ 


Pauline glanced at him with a 
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laugh in her eyes. If he had 
been anybody else she might have 
asked him if he was jealous ; but, 
after all, Ben had set up a barrier 
by his foolishness in the autumn ; 
it was impossible to be quite so 
easily intimate now. This was 
unfortunate, for he was a good 
creature—an excellent creature— 
Miss Pauline Mowbray assured 
herself. 

In the wood, as they went 
down, they met a woman, who 
greeted Pauline cordially. She 
was the old gardener’s wife at the 
Lodge. 

‘ Well now,’ she said, ‘it’s funny 
as things should happen like this. 
Yesterday evening, a good bit 
later than this, who should I meet 
but a young gentleman at this 
very spot. He was wandering 
about lost-like, and asked me the 
way back to the town. I made 
shift to understand him, but it 
wasn’t that easy, for he was a 
foreigner.’ 

‘Foreigners don’t come here 
very often, do they, Mrs. Sel- 
wood? I remember a German 
once,’ said Pauline. 

‘Do you, miss? Well, this 
was a Frenchman, and knew the 
master, and was inquiring after 
him. But it seemed he'd heard 
in the town that the master was 
gone away, so he hadn’t been to 
the house, but was walking about 
here to pass the timelike. I 
don’t think he was after no mis- 
chief, though my husband said 
maybe he was ; but French or no 
French, he was a gentleman, if 
ever I see one.’ 

Pauline was now listening in- 
tently to Mrs. Selwood. There 
stood the good woman in her 
white apron, her broad smiling 
face and honest gray eyes under a 
clean sun-bonnet, speaking slowly 
in her sweet west-country tones. 
Pauline had turned a little pale 
as she listened. Ben, standing 


behind her, looked stolidly grave, 
as usual; but his ears were wide 
open, and in his heart he was . 
quite ready to second good gar- 
dener Selwood. The shadows 
moved and played on the red 
ground, for the breeze was getting 
up now, and the pine-tops were 
rushing like waves and singing in 
the air. 


CHAPTER XXXIV, 
THE STRANGER, 


Tat morning Miss Mowbray 
was stepping about her garden in 
the sunshine. One could not say 
that she walked in her garden; 
the expression would be far too 
prosaic for her. She had a way 
of moving lightly, with her pretty 
figure erect and her head high, as 
if she rather despised the earth 
that carried her. Thus she ram- 
bled here and there, from trees to 
flowers, from lawn to greenhouses, 
giving her fanciful orders every- 
where, with her scissors in one 
hand and a large parasol in the 
other. She was happy that morn- 
ing, for Pauline was coming back, 
and she had missed her very much 
during the month she was away. 
The house must be filled with 
flowers to welcome her. 

Miss Mowbray wasrather pleased 
and amused at the stroke of policy 
—wasit her ownor Ben’s !—which 
had sent him to meet Pauline at 
Cleeve and to make himself use- 
ful to her. Poor old Ray’s head- 
ache had not come in so badly 
this time as it generally did. 

In the course of her wander- 
ings Miss Mowbray strayed into 
the hall to fetch a basket, and 
coming out again upon the lawn, 
saw a stranger at the gate, which 
was opposite the house, under the 
shade of some tall elm-trees. 

Croome Court was looking its 
best that morning; sunshine al- 
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ways became it wonderfully. Its 
broad red front, all embroidered 
with pale and graceful festoons of 
wistaria, lay in the full, still, 
calm sunshine, as solid in its 
beauty as its mistress was ethe- 
real in hers; the great trees on 
one side rose high above the 
chimneys, they and their sha- 
dows all a fine graceful tracery, 
more beautiful than heavy foli- 
age; the rooks made a sleepy 
noise about their high houses. 
All else was so still that the rip- 
pling splash of the stream, under 
the arches of the old stone bridge 
which carried the road across it, 
could be plainly heard as one 
stood at the house-door. The 
mill was not working, and there 
was no other sound about the 
Court except the occasional pass- 
ing of wheels, and the footsteps 
of some one who, like this stran- 
ger, came down the hill and over 
the bridge on his way from the 
station half a mile off. 

Miss Mowbray paused ; she was 
turning towards her favourite 
walled garden, but as this per- 
son came in at the gate his looks 
attracted and puzzled her. She 
ended by going a few steps to 
meet him, having perceived that 
her visitor was a singularly hand- 
some and distinguished-looking 
young man. He took off his 
hat as they approached each 
other, and made her a low bow. 
Miss Mowbray, whose manners 
were rather demonstrative, ac- 
knowledged this most graciously. 
He then spoke to her in English 
with a strong French accent. 
She, whose dislike of foreigners, 
like most of her prejudices, was 
purely theoretical, forgot it alto- 
gether, and was very much in- 
terested. 

‘I have been at Cleeve,’ he 
said to her, ‘in search of an old 
acquaintance of mine—Mr. Mow- 
bray—but I find he has left the 
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town. May I hope, madame, 
that you will pardon my calling 
on you? 

‘I am very glad to see you,’ 
said Miss Mowbray. ‘Mynephew’s 
friends are always welcome. Yes, 
he has gone away to live at Sand- 
ridge, near London.’ 

‘Thank you very much. I had 
his address at Cleeve, and I went 
yesterday afternoon to his house 
there, but they could not tell me 
much about him. I then paid a 
visit to the pastor, to Monsieur le 
Curé of Cleeve, but he was just 
going out to his church and had 
no time for me. He could not 
give me M. Mowbray’s address, 
but he gave me yours, madame. 
I therefore stayed the night at 
Cleeve, and ventured to come to 
you this morning. He assured 
me that you could tell me all I 
want to know.’ 

‘With great pleasure,’ said 
Miss Mowbray. ‘ Will you come 
in? 

‘Ido not wish to detain you 
from your garden and the sun- 
shine,’ said Gérard. 

He looked round him, then at 
Miss Mowbray, and smiled. She 
smiled too at him. This impres- 
sionable woman had fallen in love 
at first sight with the Frenchman. 

‘You are quite right,’ she said, 
‘it is much nicer out of doors, 
Let us take alittle walk in the 
garden ;’ and they strolled together 
through one or two old red courts 
and archways into the great gar- 
den that was at all seasons her 
joy and pride. The long borders 
were now bright with spring 
flowers, and the fruit-trees were 
in blossom; there was a hum- 
ming of bees, and in some tall 
trees on the north the rooks were 
cawing. 

‘ How English! how charming ! 
I never saw a garden like this be- 
fore!’ exclaimed Gérard enthu- 
siastically ; and for some minutes 
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they walked on talking about 
gardens. 

It was Miss Mowbray’s favour- 
ite subject, and in her own gar- 
den she could very easily forget 
every other. Presently, however, 
her visitor gently remarked that 
it was a pity Mr. and Mrs. Mow- 
bray had left Cleeve Lodge. 

‘The whole family was so fond 
of it,’ he said. ‘1 remembered 
their descriptions, and yesterday 
I went up the hill behind the 
house and saw the sea and the 
fir-trees. I really seemed to have 
seen them before. I had pictured 
them to myself so clearly. Was 
it a trial to them ail, leaving 
their pleasant home? 

‘Yes, I think so,’ said Miss 
Mowbray. ‘At least, I don’t 
know that my nephew was very 
sorry. He has taken to writing 
books, and finds it convenient to 
be near London. He imagines 
that his books are going to make 
his fortune. I am afraid his wife 
is not quite so hopeful,’ 

* But surely his book on France 
will be very interesting ? 

‘Perhaps so; I don’t know,’ 
said Miss Mowbray, with a slight 
shrug ; and then, recollecting her- 
self, she made haste to add, ‘the 
subject, of course. I was think- 
ing of his way of doing it. In 
France, are you very fond of books 
on England ? 

‘I think so. We most of us 
feel a great interest in England.’ 

‘Is this your first visit to 
England ? 

‘Yes. I have long wished to 
come over, but Mr. Mowbray 
made the wish stronger. I have 
been hoping to meet him again, 
and to hear of the progress of that 
book.’ 

* You knew of the book, then? 

‘He used to talk it over with 
me,’ 

‘Well, I will write down his 
address for you, and you must go 
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and see him,’ said Miss Mowbray ; 
then, after a moment’s hesitation, 
she added, ‘I am afraid he has 
had a good deal of trouble since 
you knew him. They used to be 
fairly well off, you know ; now 
they are poor, through the break- 
ing of an unfortunate bank. When 
I said he was hoping to make his 
fortune, I meant it very seriously. 
Not that you will find him changed 
—he is always hopeful and light- 
hearted; I believe it weighs more 
on his wife than on him.’ 

‘Poor Madame Mowbray!’ mur- 
mured Gérard. ‘And his chil- 
dren ? 

‘ The children are no trouble to 
him ; they are all very well. The 
eldest boy is a good fellow, though 
I don’t like him much ; he is in 
an office in London.’ 

‘ Perhaps, then, it is better for 
Mr. and Mrs, Mowbray to live 
near London ; they are near all 
their children.’ 

‘Yes, except their daughter; 
they have Philip in the holidays,’ 
said Miss Mowbray. 

Then came an odd little pause. 
It brought a rare flash of caution 
to Miss Mowbray, a momentary 
wonder as to who this man could 
be, how he came by the intimate 
knowledge of George and his fa- 
mily, for which she was giving 
him credit. Yet a quick glance 
seemed to make it impossible to 
distrust him, as he walked along 
grave and courteous beside her. 

It was true that at that moment 
Gérard had a slight thrill of ex- 
citement; but surely her instincts 
were not quick enough to tell her 
that. His dark face 
colour faintly, for he thought he 
was going to hear some news of 
Pauline now. Her home was not 
in London, then, it seemed. It 
would have been only natural for 
an old acquaintance to ask some 
question about her and her mar- 
riage. Gérard would gladly have 
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done so, but the words would not 
come; and the next minute, which 
changed Miss Mowbray’s manner 
to him, made them impossible. 

* All this time,’ she said, look- 
ing at him a little more gravely 
than before, ‘you have not told 
me who you are, or where and 
when you knew my nephew.’ 

‘ Forgive me ; I ought to have 
told you at first,’ said Gérard. 
* My name is Maulévrier.’ 

* Very stupid of me not to have 
thought of it,’ said Miss Mowbray, 
after another pause, which she 
really could not help. 

She spoke honestly. She was 
astonished at herself for not hav- 
ing guessed the truth at once— 
for having been so blind, so de- 
ceived, as not to ise the 
wretch who had spoilt her Paul- 
ine’s peace—clouded the girl's 
brightness for life, she sometimes 
feared. How she had hated this 
young man! What could have 
brought him here? Did he really 
want George’s address, or had he 
found out by any means that 
Pauline was living with her? Mr. 
Penny, the stupid vicar of Cleeve, 
had probably found time to give 
him that piece of information. 
What a blessing that Pauline was 
not coming back till the after- 
noon! In the mean time, how 
was this intruder to be got rid of? 

Aunt Lucia was very much an- 
noyed, and heartily sorry ; for she 
had been really interested in the 
handsome stranger, and even now 
as she looked at him her foolish 
heart softened towards him. Dear 
me! this was indeed a dangerous 
rival for Ben! 

Then, remembering Pauline’s 
story, it occurred to her that this 
young man was to have married 
somebody else even so long ago as 
last summer. All the arrange- 
ments were made. Pauline had 
no doubt at all of his i 
her. Aunt Lacia could not recol- 
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lect her name ; but she now began 
to think that M. de Maulévrier 
must be a villain indeed.» What 
had he done with his poor yo 
wife? Had he left her i in oo 
and come here, presu on Ge 
orance of Pauline an: d her 
ple? This was almost ie 
a depth for Miss Mowbra 
imagine or realise; but she 
ly suspected it nevertheless, and 
the thought deepened her painful 
anxiety to get rid of such a wretch 
as soon as possible. 

Yet she could not be rude or 
inhospitable, especially to a per- 
son who had entertained her rela- 
tions so kindly in France; and, 
after all, perhaps he was more to 
be pitied than blamed. It was 
not much wonder that he should 
have fallen in love with Pauline, 
even if the customs of his country 
had arranged for him to marry 
somebody else. Still, he had be- 
haved badly—the mildest judg- 
ment must allow that ; and, whe- 
ther he was married or not, his 
running after Pauline now was 
unjustifiable. Miss Mowbray was 
quite decided on one point: she 
must prevent their meeting if she 
could. 

Gérard was sensitive enough to 
be aware of the sudden chill in her 
manner; the friendly ease which 
had delighted him disappeared all 
at once, much more evidently 
than Miss Mowbray intended. 
She changed the subject; she 
talked no more of her nephew 
and his children ; she asked Gé- 
rard nothing about himself or his 
home; she made no allusion to 
the events of last year. Now that 
she knew his name he found him- 
self treated as a stranger, and en- 
tertained with a little talk on 
politics. 

He could not understand why 
this should be. Pauline was 
married; therefore she had not 
cared much for him. The attrac- 
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tion that had drawn them together 
had been far greater on his side 
than On hers, as he had always 
thought. She had not suffered 
like him, but had recovered, and 
had been consoled, and had made 
some good comfortable marriage. 
If she, then, had forgotten last 
summer, why should any one else 
remember it? That madness, if 
they knew of it, was the only 
thing that could make him un- 
welcome to Pauline’s relations ; 
it was the only reason he could 
give himself for Miss Mowbray’s 
coldness now. But he could have 
told her what was true—that he 
had come to England without any 
intention of seeking them cut, and 
had only resolved on doing so 
after he had seen Pauline with 
her husband in the Park. 

‘If you will kindly give me 
Mr. Mowbray’s address,’ he said 
presently, ‘I think it is time for 
me to go.’ 

* How are you going? said Miss 
Mowbray, looking up imto an 
apple-tree. 

‘ By train—back to your town, 
and then to London.’ 

‘To London by the 3.50, I 
suppose. There is no train 
from here till two o'clock. You 
must stay and have luncheon 
with me.’ 

* No, thank you. Let me take 
a walk in the country. Ido not 
wish—’ began Gérard ; but Miss 
Mowbray silenced him with one 
of her bright looks. 

‘That is not the way you would 
treat me, Monsieur de Maulévrier, 
if I called on you in France. 
You would not send me away to 
wander about the lanes till my 
train came.’ 

* But I am in your way.’ 

‘Not at all. Iam glad to see 
you, as I said before.’ 

Aunt Lucia now recollected 
herself, and checked the kind 


feelings, which, in spite of prin- 


ciple, would go forth to this young 
man. 

‘Come and look at my river,’ 
she said, in a colder voice ; ‘ and 
I have a mill close by, which 
may interest you.’ 

Gérard walked with her all 
about her favourite precincts, and 
pleased her by his admiration of 
everything. He was really inter- 
ested; the Court seemed to him 
a model English home, and all 
its surroundings delightful; its 
yards, its meadow, its rippling 
stream, the quiet sheltered safety 
of the whole—all were, as he said, 
so English, such a contrast to his 
wild old Maulévrier. 

Miss Mowbray liked him more 
and more every minute; she 


‘knew she was wrong, but she 


could not help it. It was with 
the greatest difficulty that she 
restrained her curiosity, and did 


‘not ask him plainly whether he 


was married, and if so, what had 
brought him to England. She 
was glad when the luncheon-bell 
rang, and it was no longer neces- 
sary to stroll about under the 
trees entertaining him. 

Neither of them alluded to the 
Mowbrays again till luncheon 
was over, when she wrote down 
her nephew’s address and gave it 
to him. 

‘You will call upon them at 
Sandridge, then? she said. ‘ Soon, 
I suppose. To-morrow? 

‘Very likely to-morrow,’ said 
Gérard. 

* Do you think of staying long 
in England 

‘I hardly know. I think not. 
Ido not think I shall stay here 
more than a few days.’ 

‘ And then you are going back 
to France? 

* Yes; I suppose so,’ he said 
doubtfully. ‘I may go to — ; 
I may go into Spain. am a 
wanderer for the present, madame, 
and I fear that, wherever I go, 
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am not likely to meet with such 
a kind and charming welcome as 
yours again.’ 

‘O, not at all,’ said Miss Mow- 
bray, colouring, and speaking in 
a hurried way. 

She watched him from the draw- 
ing-room window as he walked 
away to the station. 

‘He is most remarkable, most 
remarkable,’ she frankly confessed 
to herself. ‘I certainly don’t 
wonder. IfI had been a girl, I 
should have been much worse 
than Pauline, poor dear. He did 
not ask for her; I don’t think 
Mr. Penny can have told him she 
lived here. Perhaps he expects 
to find her at Sandridge, poor crea- 
ture. He will look more dismal 
than ever when he is disappointed. 
For my part, I don’t believe he 
is married ; yet one never knows; 
those foreign husbands and wives 
are so odd. Dear me, I hope he 
won't meet Pauline at Cleeve 
station this afternoon. Poor Ben! 
that would be dreadful. I think 
he has the finest eyes I ever saw.’ 

She could not make up her 
mind whether to tell Pauline of 
his visit; she left this question 
to chance, which was sure to 
settle it for her. Her niece ar- 
rived, smiling and affectionate ; 
she was more animated than 
usual, and Miss Mowbray did not 
at once find out that she was thin 
and pale. 

It seemed that Pauline had 
quite enjoyed her afternoon at 
Cleeve ; it had been a rest after 
the journey to walk up to the 
dear old Point, to see the old 
home, even from the outside, and 
to look out across the gleaming 
sea. Pauline spoke of Ben Dun- 
stan’s kindness in taking her 
there, frankly and naturally. Ben 
seemed to have made good use of 
his time, and to have told her all 
the Croome gossip, in exchange 
for Sandridge news. Aunt Lucia 
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listened with a smile, and a little 
secret surprise, as Mr. Dunstan’s 
name fovnd itself on Pauline’s 
lips again and again. 

She had asked him if she might 
have a class of village girls, a new 
idea for Pauline. He had smiled, 
probably knowing her rather 
better than she knew herself, and 
looking a little farther into the 
future ; but she had made him 
talk it over seriously: he had 
owned that perhaps she might not 
do much harm, and now she 
wanted Aunt Lucia’s leave to 
have it in the study at the Court. 

‘Wherever you like, my dear,’ 
said Aunt Lucia. ‘Won't you 
find it very teasing? but it will 
fill up your time a little. What 
put it into your head ?’ 

‘I don’t know; it came there,’ 
said Pauline. 

‘Of course Ben laughed, horrid 
creature !’ said Miss Mowbray, 
‘He doesn’t believe that wo- 
men have souls—he said so one 
day ; and I know he thinks they 
are not capable of teaching any- 
body, even each other. But, of 
course, as they haven't souls it 
does not matter; you can amuse 
yourself.’ 

* He did not quite say that to 
me,’ said Pauline. 

‘No, he keeps his worst re- 
marks for me; I'll do him the 
justice to say that,’ said Miss 
Mowbray. ‘Now tell me about 
your father and mother.’ 

After dinner Pauline went into 
the conservatory, and looked 
round at the flowers; but Miss 
Mowbray, who was anxiously 
watching her from an armchair in 
the drawing-room, thought she 
was not much interested in them. 
Presently the girl came back, and, 
standing in the window, said 
rather dreamily, 

‘Aunt Lucia, such an odd 
thing happened ! 

* Yes, dear child ? 
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‘As we came down from the 
Point we met Mrs. Selwood, and 
she told us that a French gentle- 
man had been walking about 
there yesterday afternoon, and 
had asked about papa; some one 
in the town had told him we 
were gone away. He asked Mrs. 
Selwood if she could give him 
papa’s address, but she couldn’t. 
I wonder who he could have been 
—don’t you? 

‘Very odd,’ said Aunt Lucia, 
taking up a large seed catalogue, 
and holding it studiously before 
her face. 

For a few moments neither of 
them spoke. Pauline again look- 
ed vaguely at the flowers; but 
presently her aunt’s voice called 
her eyes and ears back. 

‘Have you any reason to be- 
lieve that—that M. de Maulévrier 
ever married that girl you told 
me of ? 

*No—I don’t know. How can 
I possibly tell? but I think it is 
most likely. Why? said Paul- 
ine, 

‘He is a remarkably good-look- 
ing young man,’ said Aunt Lucia 
after a moment, calmly and dis- 
passionately. 

Pauline came forward, and stood 
in the middle of the room, her 
cheeks flaming. 

‘He came here yesterday ? she 
said, in a low voice, 

‘Not yesterday, today. He 
stayed last night at Cleeve. Yes, 
he came this morning, and walked 
about the garden, and had lun- 
cheon with me, and went away at 
two o'clock, and is now on his 
way back to London. You did 
not catch sight of him, then, at 
the station ? 

*‘No—O no! I never thought 
it possible. Do you think—’ 
said Pauline, and she stopped 
short. 

‘I don’t think he knows you 
are living with me,’ said her aunt 


gravely. ‘Mr. Penny could not 
give him‘ your father’s address, 
and sent him here. To tell the 
truth, dear child, he did not men- 
tion your name, or ask for you at 
all. Your father seemed to be 
his attraction.’ 

‘So he was. Yes—lI hope so,’ 
said Pauline, in rather a confused 
way. ‘But who would have 
thought of his coming to Eng- 
land !’ 

Then she came and sat down 
by her aunt, pulled away the 
catalogue, and took hold of her 
hands. 

‘Tell me, dear, what did you 
think of him? How did you get 
on together ? 

* Very badly,’ said Aunt Lucia. 
*T was nice to him at first; but 
when he told me his name I be- 
came very rude and disagreeable. 


_He paid me compliments, and 


praised Croome as if it was para- 
dise. Idid not succeed in mak- 
ing him angry as I hoped. There 
was a good luncheon, but he 
wouldn’t eat anything. I sup- 
pose he had had his breakfast at 
eleven o'clock, in that pagan way 
of theirs. I thought him one of 
the handsomest and most oppres- 
sive and absurd young men | ever 
saw. We shall hear more about 
him from Sandridge ; he is going 
to call there to-morrow.’ 

‘And I came away to-day,’ 
murmured Pauline. 

‘Yes. Was it your good star 
or your evil star that made the 
arrangement? I think it was, 
perhaps, your good star.’ 

‘Very likely, said the girl 
quietly. ‘But you need not be 
afraid. I am not so silly as I was 
last year.’ 

‘I hope not. But if he is mar- 
ried, which seems quite possible, 
I pity his wife,’ said Miss Mow- 
bray, with some sharpness. 

Pauline coloured, and did not 
say much more that evening. 
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She really did not know what 
she felt about Gérard’s coming to 
England, or how she ought to 
understand it. It was impossible 
to come to any conclusion about 
it at all. 

She had quite refused that 
afternoon to recognise him in 
Mrs. Selwood’s description. Her 
father had many foreign acquaint- 
ances. It could not be Gérard. 
How could he leave his home and 
his mother and Frangoise de 
Brye, who, most. likely, was his 
wife by this time? By way of 
keeping herself in order, and 
driving him out of her thoughts, 
she made an attempt to plunge 
herself into present interests, lis- 
tened attentively to Ben, cheered 
him with her smiles, and, when 
he talked about the low moral 
tone of the people of Croome, 
was ready to suggest that she 
might help him by making friends 
with some of the girls. His 
confessing that she might not 
do much harm seemed a high 
compliment from a man of his 
opinions, and she liked the feel- 
ing that her useless idle days 
were coming to an end. Parish 
work, of a more exciting sort 
than carrying baskets to old wo- 
men, would come in very usefully 
in filling up one’s thoughts and 
days. 

Perhaps it was not the highest 
motive, and certainly not an un- 
common one ; perhaps Mr. Dun- 
stan understood it pretty well all 
the time; but Pauline did not 
take the trouble to examine her- 
self on the subject. To be use- 
ful, to be loved, to be well off, to 
be fenced from care and a bad 
conscience—all this suited Paul- 
ine very well for the present. 
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And now that she found her 
vague suspicion true, Gérard in 
England, her chief thought, in 
reality, was fear. Those weeks 
last summer had been more pain- 
ful than anything in all her life 
before; even the happiness of 
them was pain. She felt she 
could never go through them 
again. Just as she was settling 
down into peace, and a sort of 
content, it would be almost too 
terrible to meet Gérard, and lose 
it all. 

Yet, as she stood at the win- 
dow that night, and looked out 
across the silent moonlit spaces of 
the garden—a change, indeed, from 
the dull road of villas at Sand- 
ridge—Tourlyon bells began to 
ring in her ears, the river swept 
and swirled under the bridge, 
carrying with it the splashing and 
laughter of the laveuses. She was 
walking again up the street with 
Gérard, under the old black nod- 
ding gables, with sunshine pour- 
ing down, and they were describ- 
ing their homes to each other. 
She wondered if Gérard had 
remembered it, as he walked up 
yesterday under the pine-trees, 
and out to her favourite Point 
with its view over the gray sea. 
She could hear his voice now, 
saying, 

‘My home! Itis a desert. You 
cannot imagine anything more 
lonely.’ 

Yes, he certainly had spoken 
the truth. Maulévrier was a 
desert, indeed. 

‘I wish I had never seen it. 
I wish I had never gone to France 
at all. Why should I have been 
made so miserable for nothing? 
said Pauline to herself rebel- 
liously. 


(To be continued.) 








THE DIARY OF A PLAIN GIRL. 
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May 20th.—It’s a shame and a 
shame! I can’t feel like the 
girls in books, and it’s no use 
trying! You know what the 
plain girls in books do. Why, 
they are just resigned and cheer- 
ful, and think that nothing mat- 
ters about themselves. ‘ I’m only 
Jane or Susan or Martha,’ they 
say (they have always got that 
sort of name), ‘and all that I 
care for in the world is my beauti- 
ful darling, my sweet sister Rosa- 
mund! Now I don’t feel a bit 
like that about Dahlia. I don’t 


think it fair that because her 
hair's yellow and mine is no 
colour in particular, and because 
her face is pink and white and 


mine isn’t; in short, because she 
is the best-looking girl in town, 
and I am about the plainest, I 
don’t think it fair, I say, that she 
should always have the best of 
everything. I want things as 
much as Dahlia. Why can’t 
people’s wants be proportioned to 
their power of getting what they 
want, I wonder? Mamma and 
Dahlia and everybody seem to 
think that mine are, or at least 
ought to be. Dahlia always says 
to me after parties, ‘Was it not 
quite too delightful? To which 
I generally reply, ‘No, it was 
horrid! And every one thinks 
me cross. 

Mamma and aunt Alicia are 
continually advising me to read 
and improve my mind. Nobody 
advises Dahlia to improve her 
mind. O dear, what a horrid 
girlIam! I ought to be cheer- 
ful and content, and pleased with 
other people’s good fortune, I sup- 
pose. But I am not resigned, not 


the least bit in the world. O, I 
wish I were not so wicked! To- 
night I think I hated Dahlia. It 
was only for a moment; but I 
hated her. She came in, half an 
hour ago, in her dressing-gown, 
and wanted to ‘talk it over.’ I 
was sitting by the fire, with my 
dress on, just as I had flung my- 
self down when we first came 
home, and I wasn't feeling lively. 
Dahlia looked so beautiful in her 
clinging pink gown, with all her 
hair falling about her face like a 
golden mist, that I could have 
eried. And her face was so soft 
and pink and smiling, and her 
eyes so bright, that I could have 
fallen on her neck and kissed her. 
But I bated her all the time. 
She came up to me and knelt by 
the fire, and began to laugh softly 
to herself, as she often does when 
she’s pleased. * 

*‘O Milly, Milly, wasn’t it a 
nice party ? she said. 

I looked downat her,and moved 
my chair back an inch or two. 

‘It was a beast of a party!’ I 
called out. 

Dahlia was extremely shocked. 
I knew she would be, and that 
is why I said it. She got 
up at once, and sailed out of 
the room, looking severely good 
and proper. Dahlia always man- 
ages to be in the right. I had 
the worst of it again, as usual. I 
began to hate myself worse than 
I had been hating Dahlia. But 
really it was very hard for me to- 
night at Lady Chigwell’s. Every 
one said it was going to be the 
dance of the season, and that a 
very great personage was to be 
present. Dahlia was mad about 
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going, and about her new dress 
from White’s. I had not a new 
dress, and I thought I did not 
want to go ; but when it came to 
the last I found that I did. I 
could not help feeling pleased and 
excited, though I knew it was of 
no use. Ralston Owens sent us 
both flowers. They came just 
when we were dressed. Dahlia 
laughed to herself, and said she 
wondered if candles didn’t feel a 
little sorry sometimes for the poor 
burnt moths. How dare she talk 
like that? Mr. Owens is worth 
ten of her other lords-in-waiting. 

Mamma and aunt Alicia were 
ready dressed in the hall when we 
came down. They made Dahlia 
turn round and round to show her 
dress. It was a white one, soft, 
with lots of lace and real roses. 
Mamma and auntie nodded at one 
another approvingly, whispering 
and smiling; and Dahlia said, 

‘Nobody has noticed my bou- 
quet. Mr. Owens sent it.’ 

‘One of the Clanmore Owens ? 
asked aunt Alicia, looking like a 
wise old owl, inappropriately 
clad in green satin and diamonds, 

‘No, dear, one of the York- 
shire Owens of Ralston Towers, 
you know. His father is Sir 
Henry Owens. She was one of 
the Beauchamp Ralstons, you re- 
member.’ 

* Yes, yes, to be sure,’ said aunt 
Alicia, nodding again. Then she 
suddenly chose to become aware 
of me for the first time. ‘ What, 
you too, Milly? Did Mr. Owens 
_send you a bouquet too ? 

‘Yes, wasn’t it kind of him? 
said Dahlia, bending her tri- 
umphant golden head over the 
flowers in her hand. Mamma 
and auntie began a sort of duet 
with alternating lines, like people 
in an opera. 

* How exceedingly kind of him!’ 

* You must remember to thank 
him, Milly.’ 
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‘So nice and thoughtful.’ 

‘Mr. Owens never forgets any 
one.’ 

I didn’t say anything, but I 
could have thrown the bouquet 
at their heads and knocked the 
feathers off. It was as much as 
I could do to get quietly into the 
carriage. Why couldn’t they mind 
their own business? Crowds of 
people were already there when 
we got to Lady Chigwell’s. The 
place was full of light and jewels 
and bright colours, of sweet cool 
scents and gay sounds. It took 
us nearly five minutes to get up- 
stairs; there was such a crush, 
and people kept on stopping us 
to get a chance for Dahlia’s pro- 
gramme. The band was playing 
* Dolores’ when we reached the 
drawing-room, and every one 
looked so happy and nice. I be- 
gan to feel perfectly wild. I tried 
to keep myself under, as it were, 
but it was no good. There was a 
mirror just facing us as we went 
up to say ‘How do you do? to 
Lady Chigwell, and I saw two 
figures reflected in it for a mo- 
ment—a tall Dahlia in white, 
and a short Milly in blue; but I 
turned away my head. I wasn’t 
going to look when I felt so 
rampant. Of course Dahlia was 
absorbed in an instant. I caught 
a glimpse of golden hair and 
white lace, apparently the centre 
of a crowd of black-coated figures, 
each of whom appeared to be 
making violent efforts to get hold 
of a little white-and-gold book, 
which was circulating among 
them. 

Z had just such another white- 
and-gold book in my hand, but 
nobody seemed particularly anx- 
ious to secure it. Jack Dale and 
Charley Coates, and one or two 
others, eauntered up and put 
down their names for waltzes. 
My spirits sank rapidly enough. 
Things were going as they usually 
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did with me, as I knew they 
would. I tried to dance with 
those dull awkward boys, who 
kept treading on my toes or tear- 
ing my dress; and every now and 
then I found myself sitting by 
mamma and aunt Alicia. I don’t 
think the saddest music ever com- 
posed can be half so sad as waltz 
music when you're not waltzing, 
only looking on at other people. 
It beats all the funeral marches 
and dirges and requiems in the 
world. It is torture music, and 
the happy people dancing round 
are torturers, exquisitely cruel 
torturers. Once, when I hadn’t 
a partner, Alfred Chigwell brought 
up a sort of boy and introduced 
him. He was very plain and 
quite stupid, but he seemed to 
think it a great hardship for him 
and a great honour for me. I 
heard him telling another man 
afterwards ‘that Alfred had been 
trotting out the “ wallflowers” 
for his benefit all the blessed 
night, and that he couldn’t stand 
much more of this sort of thing.’ 
Ugly fool! who wanted him ? 

It got worse as the evening 
wore on. Mamma and aunt 
Alicia went down to supper. 
Mamma made me come with her 
and uncle William: as if I could 
have eaten anything! When we 
came up again in about half an 
hour we found aunt Alicia al- 
ready at her post. She had her 
eyeglass up, and her green fea- 
thers were nodding. 

‘Who's that young man with 
Dahlia ?’ she said ; ‘ they seem to 
be always dancing together.’ 

*O, that’s Lord Linfield ! an- 
swered mamma, trying not to 
appear pleased. 

‘ And the one who is speaking 
to her now? He only came in 
a@moment ago. The pale young 
man, with a moustache ? 

I turned my head in Dablia’s 
direction. I didn’t wait to hear 
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mamma’s well-known formula— 
‘That’s Ralston Owens— Sir 
Henry Owens of the Towers, you 
know. She is one of the Beau- 
champ Ralstons.’ Aunt Alicia’s 
description—not very graphic, 
perhaps—was enough. Yes, there 
he was, standing by the doorway 
with Dahlia and Lord Linfield. 
I wonder why he came so late? 
I had thought he could not be 
coming at all. Of course he went 
straight up to Dahlia. I saw her 
hold up her programme and shake 
her head. She thinks herself 
very fine, refusing to dance with 
him, I daresay. He looked ever 
so much nicer than Lord Linfield. 
Lord Linfield is called Adonis 
in his regiment, I believe; he’s 
six foot high, with pink cheeks 
and a straight nose, lots of mous- 
tache, and no forehead. [I like 
a sensible manly face, with a 
head that looks as though it had 
brains inside ; and I don’t care 
for your very tall men. I hoped 
Ralston would not see me; I 
tried to get behind aunt Alicia’s 
green satin, but it was not. any 
good; he came up to us at once 


-—I knew he would. There's a 


proverb about a rose and some 
clay, which I couldn't help think- 
ing of. 

‘Will you give me the next 
dance, Miss Milly? said Mr. 
Owens, when he had shaken 
hands all round. 

I was tired—O, how tired !—of 
that rout-seat. But I wasn’t 
going to be taken pity on by 
Ralston Owens. ‘No, thank 
you; I am not dancing,’ I said, 
and turned away my face. O, I 
am ashamed to write it down. 
All my face had grown red—red 
as fire—and I felt a sort of lump 
in mythroat. O,ifhesaw! He 
sat down next to me. I thought 
he looked a little pale and sad ; 
his face is always grave. How 
dare Dahlia not dance with him? 
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‘Have you thanked Mr. Owens 
for your flowers? said aunt 
Alicia. 

‘Thank you for the flowers,’ 
I said very crossly, because I was 
nearly crying. 

He smiled. 

‘You'd better come down and 
have some supper,’ he returned, 
by way of answer. 

‘T’ve been down.’ 

I was getting ruder and ruder. 
What right had he, or any one 
elso, to patronise me? He didn’t 
speak for a long time after that, 
and at last he got up and went 
away. 

Mamma was getting cross and 
sleepy. She and aunt Alicia 
yawned and yawned, like the 
traditional chasm. They both 
began to scold me. ‘ Hadn’t I 
even manners? cried mamma. 

‘And Mr. Owens, who had 
been so kind about the flowers!’ 
snapped auntie. 

All this time the hideous gay 
music went on uninterruptedly. 
We stayed late, as we always do. 
Once, when mamma rose to go, 
Dahlia came up and said, 


*‘O Milly! let’s beg for one: 


more waltz. I could go on all 
night! Couldn’t you? 

I didn’t say anything at all, 
and aunt Alicia scolded me 


again. 

Well, I’m home at last, and thank 
goodness, I’m beginning to get 
sleepy over this old -scribbling. 
When I’m asleep I shall be just 
as well off as Dahlia or any one. 
I wish I could go to sleep and 


never wake, 


light ! 


May 21st.—I felt ashamed of 
myself somehow when I woke 
this morning. I carried Dahlia’s 
breakfast into her room, and tried 
not to think about anything. 
Mamma called me down-stairs, 
and lectured me after breakfast. 


Why, it’s quite 
How cold my feet are ! 
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She said I was a disgrace to the 
family and her training. That I 
had no more breeding than a 
housemaid. That a woman who 
is not beautiful has her own 
career to make. Thata well-bred 
and charming woman can always 
hold her own in society, whatever 
be her physical disadvantages. O, 
it’s all very well to talk! Ought 
one to go on smiling and smiling 
at grumpy people, and talking 
and talking to people who are 
giving you one-tenth of their at- 
tention, and striving and striving 
to be noticed, when no one is in 
the least conscious of your pre- 
sence? QO, I wish it were last 
year, and I were seventeen again ! 
Perhaps when I am twenty-five I 
shall bé resigned and chastened, 
and shall not want things any 
more. But I don’t want to be 
twenty-five. 

The weather was glorious to- 
day. I cried and cried after 
mamma’s lecture; then I opened 
the window and looked out. The 
air was soft and sweet; the sky 
was all blue and silver; the Park 
opposite so brilliantly, yet so deli- 
cately green; there were some 
birds singing, and some people 
passing on horseback. I began 
to long and long worse than ever. 
I think I always want things 
most in the spring, when the wea- 
ther is fine. Presently Dahlia 
came in in her riding-habit. She 
wore a bunch of violets, and was 
very fresh and smiling. I thought 
she looked like a vision of spring, 
standing with the light from the 
window full on her face, wrapped 
round in sunbeams and an odour 
of violets. 

‘I’m going to ride, Milly,’ she 
said. ‘I suppose you will be in 
the Row with mamma? 

‘You know I hate the Row,’ I 
said. I did not mean to be cross, 
but somehow I could not help it. 

When Dahlia had gone I shut 
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the window and pulled down the 
blind. I wanted to forget that 
there was anything beautiful, any- 
thing worth having in the world. 
The Row indeed! With the 
beautiful contented people walk- 
ing about and making one ache 
with admiration and loneliness! 
I thought I would try to improve 
my mind. Ugly girls generally 
go a great deal to church, or pass 
examinations, or visit poor peo- 
ple. I hate churches and clergy- 
men, I shouldn't know what to say 
to a poor person when I had got 
to his house, and I am not even a 
clever girl. I made a plunge at 
Mill’s Political Economy, but the 
Wages Fund got mixed up with 
the Row, and I could not take in 
the advantages of Division of 
Labour for wondering who Dahlia 
was riding with. I went down 
to the library for a more interest- 
ing book ; I met Ralston Owens 
in the hall. He had ridden over 
with a message from his mother, 
asking us to join their picnic to- 
morrow. He's always coming 
here for something or other. 

I felt ashamed to see him after 
last night. I hoped he had for- 
gotten my crossness; people do 
not generally remember anything 
about me, excepting that I am 
Dahlia’s sister. 

* Dahlia’s gone to the Row,’ I 
said, when we had shaken hands. 

‘ And you?’ 

‘I am going into the library to 
choose an improving book.’ 

He laughed; his eyes have the 
most beautiful expression when 
he laughs. It really is very strange 
when one comes to think of it; 
taken feature by feature, and limb 
by limb, Mr. Owens isn’t at all 
handsome, but he has the trick of 
seeming better-looking as a whole 
than any one else. I wonder how 
he manages it? 

‘Miss Milly,’ he said, ‘am I a 
Philistine if I suggest that a day 


like this is more improving than 
all the books that were ever 
written ? 

‘I hate fine weather, Mr. 
Owens.’ 

‘I don’t believe you, Miss 
Milly.’ 

He followed me into the library, 
and said ‘ Might he help me choose 
a book? I thought again about 
the rose and the clay. I never yet 
knew a young man who wasn’t 
glad of a chance of hanging about 
the house. We had a long talk. 
He said there was only one set of 
hopeless people in the world—the 
people who were satisfied with 
themselves. He said that bad 
people who tried to be good often 
turned out the best ofall. But I 
don’t think by badness he meant 
envy and crossness and hatred. 
I don’t believe he quite knows 
what meanness is. I began to 
forget all about Dahlia, till she 
came in, and then I wished I was 
dead. Mamma came in too, and 
asked Ralston tolunch. I hoped 
he would not stay, but he said 
‘Yes,’ at once. I kept on wish- 
ing I was dead all lunch-time. 
He and Dahlia talked and talked. 
Dahlia chose to be very gracious ; 
she had heard about the picnic 
from Lord Linfield this morning. 
‘How delightful! how kind of 
Lady Owens!’ she said. 

When Mr. Owens had gone 
Dahlia began to walk about the 
room, smiling to herself. ‘ He 
waited all the morning, Milly? 
she said once. ‘ Poor, poor Ral- 
ston!’ How dare she? Can't 
even Dahlia see what he is? 


May 22nd.—If there’s a thing I 
hate, it’s a picnic. Now, at dances 
and ‘at homes,’ if nobody wants 
you, there you are—you know 
what to expect all the evening. 
It isn’t pleasant—it’s hateful, but 
not the most hateful thing of all. 
At a picnic you must always be 
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doing something; there is no 
sitting still and making up one’s 
mind to the worst. 

I wonder if anywhere there can 
be a worse torture than tramp- 
ing along with a grumpy person 
who has got fastened on to you 
somehow, and is wild with cross- 
ness at the event; or with a po- 
lite person bored to death and 
vexed, but trying hard to conceal 
his feelings, while you see his eyes 
roving round in search for means 
of escape, or dwelling longingly 
on somebody else's bonnet in 
front ? 

It is bad enough, too, though 
not so bad as the other thing, to 
trudge along a little way behind 
with two people who have for- 
gotten all about you, or wish you 
were somewhere else, 

The best hope that a picnic 
holds out to people like me is to 
get mixed up with the chaperones, 
and even they would rather be 
without one. When I was dressed 
this morning for the Owens’ pic- 
nic I made up my mind to face 
the worst, and take a long look 
in the glass. (I never look in the 
glass, on principle, before going 
out—it’s too depressing.) At 
first it wasn’t so bad as I expected. 
I saw an ordinary little gir] enough 
in a plain hat and frock ; nothing 
to excite notice one way or the 
other. And then Dahlia came 
in behind and put her head over 
my shoulder, and my face looked 
gray—positively gray—like a 
mouse, and I seemed to shrivel 
up into a sort of dwarf. Dahlia 
had on a big hat with real roses 
under the brim, and a pink cam- 
bric gown, all lace and embroidery 
and bunches of ribbon. ‘Is it 
fair? is it fair? I thought, and 
turned away from the glass. 

We got to Waterloo Station at 
about ten. Every one was wait- 
ing on the platform. Lord Lin- 
field was there, and he made ‘for 
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our party at once, and so did Ral- 
ston Owens. Mrs. Morton, the 
new beauty, was present, and she 
and Dahlia rushed, figuratively, 
into each other's arms, utterly 
ignoring the eager little throng of 
men who hovered about them. 
We got out at Leatherhead Sta- 
tion. Carriages had been ordered 
to meet us, but there were not 
enough for us all, so the younger 
members of the party had to walk 
on to Box Hill. First we paired 
off for the walk. Lord Linfield 
made a rush at Dahlia at once; 
but when she saw him coming she 
turned to Ralston, who was stand- 
ing near me, and proposed that he 
and she should lead the way. Of 
course Ralston was off like a shot. 
Everybody else went off in twos, 
until there was no one left but 
Lord Linfield and me. We look- 
ed at one another blankly for a 
minute, then I walked a step or 
two forwards; he slouched up to 
my side; and finally we found 
ourselves walking drearily along, 
making (O satire !) to the outside 
eye another link in the chain of 
amorous ‘Pairchen.’ It was a 
little comic, I can’t help owning. 
It was very, very hot, and the 
way was hilly. We trudged along 
doggedly and almost in silence. 
Once Lord Linfield said, ‘It’s a 
very fine day; and I answered, 
‘Yes; so fortunate!—which, I 
think, was about the sum of our 
conversation. How we hated one 
another! His lordship’s pink and 
white face looked absolutely black ; 
and I don’t think he ever once 
moved his eyes from Dahlia’s hat- 
brim at the head of the little pro- 
cession. It was some consolation 
to me to reflect that I was hating 
him quite as much as he did me, 
and | couldn’t help despising him 
a little bit at the same time. Why 
couldn’t he go the other side of 
Dahlia instead of sulking with 
people who didn’t want him ? 
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After lunch we all got up for a 
walk. Dahlia and Mrs. Morton 
became at once the centres of two 
little groups of would-be escorts. 
I was standing a step or two off 
with Ada Coates. 

‘Mr. Owens,’ called out Dah- 
lia’s clear voice, ‘ you promised to 
show me that view you were 
telling me about.’ 

Ralston, who was talking to 
mamma, sprang up and went over 
to Dahlia. They went down the 
hill, together with Alfred Chig- 
well and Mrs. Morton and a few 
others, Lord Linfield following 
slowly behind—sullen and offend- 
ed, but still following. I con- 
tinued to stand by the tree. Ella 
Chigwell and Ada Coates were 
conferring in whispers on the 
other side. . 

‘She’s playing a dangerous 
game,’ said Ada. 

‘ What game?’ asked Ella, who 
is rather stupid. 

‘Don’t you see? She's dying 
to hook Lord Linfield, and she’s 
playing off Ralston Owens against 


I moved away; I was feeling 
sick at heart. 

I got mixed up in a party with 
Ella Chigwell and the Dale boys. 
We roved about aimlessly enough. 
I kept a little behind, while Ella 
chattered away to Jack and Tom ; 
I suppose they were enjoying 
themselves, but it sounded very 
stupid. I fell behind altogether 
at last, and sat down under a 
tree; I knew I shouldn't be 
missed, I sat there, and thought 
and thought. I wondered if Ada 
Coates’s spiteful remark about 
Dahlia could be true, And 
then I fell to wondering about 
things in general—about justice 
and injustice, goodness and bad- 
ness, happiness and unhappiness. 
I think I got quite a philosopher 
under that tree. ‘ Nothing mat- 
ters,’ I said at last aloud ; then I 
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threw myself on the grass and 
sobbed. I knew it did matter, 
awfully ; I knew I cared about 
things with all my heart and 
soul. When at last I got up I 
saw that all the sky had grown 
gray, and a dull wind came 
whistling through the trees. I 
plodded back to the trysting- 
place, cold and weary. When I 
got there it was deserted! Even 
the chaperones and lunch-baskets 
had vanished. I looked at my 
watch, and saw that it was a 
quarter past the time appointed 
for the general meeting. A feel- 
ing of fear, wretchedness, and 
indignation passed over me. [ 
had been forgotten! Looking 
up, I perceived a scattered band 
of people disappearing down the 
hill. It was my own fault about 
being left behind, perhaps ; but I[ 
felt very injured. 

- *O, why can’t I stay here and 
die, like the Children in the Wood? 
I thought. ‘ Why must I always 
go where I am not wanted? 

It began to rain—a chill sharp 
rain that slapped one’s face spite- 
fully. I set off down the hill. I 
was nearly crying with weariness 
and an awful sense of loneliness. 
I seemed to see the world and all 
the people and all the planets on 
one side, and myself on the other, 
fighting with them, struggling for 
my wretched little existence. 

Some one came running very 
quickly up the hill—a man, with 
a cloak on hisarm. It was Ral- 
ston Owens, and he came up to 
me and caught my hand. 

* Miss Milly, do you know what 
a fright you have given us? I 
understood you had gone on in 
front with the Dales, until I saw 
Jack just now.’ 

He looked so noble and kind 
and gentle as he stood there ; I 
felt he was like an angel from 
heaven who had come down to 
save me. I could not trust my- 
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self to speak; my lips were qui- 
vering ; there was a lump in my 
throat. 

He wrapped the cloak around 
me, and fastened it with his dear 
clever fingers. I was trembling 
all over, and then a terrible thing 
happened—I couldn’t really help 
it—a big tear rolled over my eye- 
lid, and fell on to his hand. O,I 
hope—I hope he thought it was 
the rain! He didn’t seem to 
notice it. 

We walked slowly down the 
hill. He made me take his arm. 
I felt wonderfully warm and safe 
and protetted. I don’t think if 
a dragon with flaming jaws had 
rushed out on us, I should have 
been frightened. 

‘Mr. Owens,’ I ventured to say 
at last, ‘it’s cold and raining, and 
you haven’t an overcoat.’ I know 
how easily he takes cold, poor 
darling ! 

* One could hardly calculate on 
such weather, even in an English 
May,’ he answered lightly. 

‘Mr. Owens,’ I said rather 
breathlessly, and growing very 
red, ‘I wish you would put on 
my silk handkerchief ; I'm quite, 
quite warm in the cloak—really.’ 
I had a white silk handkerchief 
knotted loosely round my throat, 
which I pulled off with the dis- 
engaged hand and held out to 
him. 

He took it quite gravely, thank- 
ed me, and tied it round his 
throat. 

We went on rather silently. I 
wished the walk would never 
end. I had forgotten all about 
Dahlia. 

‘Miss Milly,’ he said at last, 
with a sudden earnestness in 
voice and manner, ‘I want to ask 
you a very special question. I’ve 
Fe wanting to ask it you all 


y- 
My heart stood still ; my short- 
lived joy died out. I knew what 
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was coming—it had come so often 
before: Could I—did I know 
anything of the state of my sister’s 


feelings? Would I exert all my 


influence in the suppliant’s be- 
half? Would I keep him informed 
on certain matters from time to 
time, &c.? I had borne up pa- 
tiently enough under this vicarious 
love-making ; but to-day I felt I 
could not, would not, bear it. I 
would keep this one walk at least 
unspoiled in my memory; it 
might be the only good thing I 
should have in my life, but I was 
determined to have it. 

‘Mr. Owens,’ I cried foolishly, 
‘it is so wet, we had better get 
on.’ 

‘I want you tv answer my 
question, Miss Milly.’ 

*‘O Mr. Owens,’ I said desper- 
ately, ‘don’t— don’t ask me 
any questions now. I will an- 
swer anything you like to-mor- 
row, only not now.’ 

I suppose something in my 
voice told him how terribly in 
earnest I was. I daresay he 
thought me mad, but he did not 
say anything about the question 


again. 

So I have taken one beautiful 
thing into my life, a precious 
treasure for evermore. I shall 
always be a lonely woman, I sup- 
pose ; but I have walked over the 
Downs for more than an hour 
alone with Ralston Owens. I 
have had something worth living 
for. Mr. Owens forgot to give 
me back the handkerchief. I wish 
I had it. I hope he will not send 
it to be washed. 

Dahlia knocked at the door an 
hour ago, and I pretended to be 
asleep. I could not see her to- 
night. 

O, if only—if only— 

May 23rd.—Something very 


wonderful has happened to-day ; 
so wonderful that I cannot believe 
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that this is the same world and 
the same room and the same girl 
as yesterday. (The grammar of 
that sentence is a little strange, I 
know ; but I’m too happy to mind 
about grammar.) How can I 
write it down—this wonderful 
thing which is singing and sing- 
ing in my heart, but which I have 
not the courage to put into 
words ? 

Ralston Owens likes me best— 
better than Dahlia—than any one 
in the world, he says. It is very 
strange. I cannot understand it 
at all; but I am so happy that I 
do not know what to do. 

I was very miserable when I 
got up this morning. I felt flat 
and gray after yesterday’s sad 


little bit of happiness.’ Dahlia 
was cross and tired, and mamma 
scolded me for ‘hiding myself 


away’ at the picnic, and giving 
Mr. Owens the trouble of fetch- 
ing me. We were a wretched 
break fast-party. 

After breakfast I went to my 
room and tried to read. I don’t 
think I understood a word, though 
I followed the printed lines and 
turned over the pages. I could 
think of nothing but that walk 
over the Downs. 

‘O, it isn’t fair—it can’t be 
fair ’ I cried out at last, shutting 
up the book and rising from my 
chair. ‘Starved bodies die and 
are at peace; but a starved soul 
will go on living and living, get- 
ting hungrier and hungrier as the 
years go by. How often have I 
seen such a soul peering out of a 
pair of unlovely eyes in a woman’s 
plain and withered face! I shall 
grow to look like those gray, sad 
women one sees everywhere about, 
I suppose—unnoticed sort of crea- 
tures, sitting wearily in the world’s 
corners. Sometimes they are cross 
and sour, and sometimes resigned 
and patient. I won't be patient. 
I won't acquiesce in my fate. 
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I’ve as much right to be happy as 
Dahlia or any one else.’ 

Some one knocked suddenly at 
thedoor,and mammacamein, look- 
ing very solemn and important. 

‘ Milly,’ she said, ‘brush your 
hair and make yourself tidy; 
some one wishes to speak to you 
in the library.’ 

Then she went away without a 
word, 

I lingered some moments out- 
side the library-door, with my 
hand on the handle. I felt a 
vague sort of terror; mamma had 
been so mysterious and oracular. 

When, at last, I summoned 
courage to open the door and 
walk into the room, I saw some 
one standing by the window with 
his back towards me. It was 
Ralston Owens, and my heart be- 
gan to beat very fast. He came 
forward at once, and took my 
hand, smiling, but not speaking. 

My heart was beating faster 
and faster. 

* How do you do, Mr. Owens ? 
I said. 

He took both my hands into 
his, but he did not smile this 
time. 

‘ Milly, I have come to ask you 
that question you would not listen 
to yesterday.’ 

I looked up at him, and our 
eyes met. A wonderful revela- 
tion flashed over me. I under- 
stood it all in a moment. 

What followed I cannot write. 
One cannot write such things 
even in one’s diary. 

I am no longer curious as to 
how people feel in heaven. I 
know now. 

We had to go to aunt Ali- 
cia’s dance to-night, and when 
Ralston and I were waiting for 
mamma and Dahlia before start- 
ings I could not help asking him 

e minded my being plain. He 
took my hand, and led me up to 
the glass. I was surprised at the 
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face which greeted me ; my cheeks 
were rosy, my eyes were bright, I 
was almost nice-looking. Was 
Ralston a magician? I thought ; 
and then I remembered that 
Dahlia was not there. 

* Ralston, are you sure you do 
not mind ? 

‘I’m bearing up under the 
affliction, Milly.’ 

‘ And you won't be sorry when 
people compare me with Dahlia? 

‘I shall be very proud of my 
beautiful sister, but I shall love 
my wife too much to know that 
she is anything but herself.’ 

‘Ralston, really, really, I can’t 
believe it !’ 

But, strange to say, in a few 
short hours I have grown to be- 


lieve it ; it seems the most natural 
thing in the world, as though we 
had belonged to one another from 
the beginning of all time. I 
would not change with Dahlia or 
any one. I am glad I am not 
beautiful, excepting for Ralston’s 
sake, and he says he doesn’t 
mind. 

O, I hope, I hope I shall be a 
good wife to him. I think that 
being good will be the easiest 
thing in the world now. I feel 
so safe and sure and strong. 
Dahlia may sneer at a girl who is 
so happy over her one lover; but 
how can I mind about anything 
now, seeing that I possess the 
best, the most precious, and, alas, 
the rarest thing in the world ? 
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CHAPTER LIIL 


A PARENTHETICAL CHAPTER ON 
THE PLACE OF HUMAN NATURE 
IN FICTION. 


At this point in my novel of 
Golden Girls, I must pause for a 
moment to reply to a charge which 
has been made against me in re- 
spect of this production. I am 
called a Cynic. Now, I have 
hitherto, in a vague sort of way, 
understood that word to denote 
‘a superior person; but fearing 


to trust to my own judgment any 
longer, especially concerning an 
erudite word applied to myself, [ 
went to my library and took down 


my Johnson's Dictionary. I con- 
fess it was with uneasy sensations 
that I found ‘Cynic’ described 
as one who is ‘currish,’ ‘ brutal,’ 
‘snarling ;’ epithets which I hum- 
bly submit are harsh, and calcu- 
lated, if they become current in 
connection with my works, to do 
me considerable damage with the 
large body of serious persons who 
now maintain that I am one of 
the few writers of fiction who 
combine sound didactic matter 
with as faint a tincture of wit as 
possible. I therefore deny the 
charge altogether, and proceed to 
explain the causes from which it 
may have arisen. It has been 
alleged against me, for instance, 
that I hold the Clergy up to ridi- 
cule. No man more highly és- 
teems that excellent body of per- 
sons; but, in my office of reporter 
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of mankind, I must be faithful. 
What am I to do? There is my 
former friend, Reginald Reverse, 
now Bishop of Faroffria. Regi- 
nald was, at the outset of his cleri- 
cal career, energetic, enthusiastic, 
fiercely sacerdotal, and a strenuous 
upholder of clerical celibacy. As 
such, especially as a celibate, he 
was elevated while yet a young 
man to the important see of Far- 
offria. Now, ladies, judge for 
me, when, five years after my 
friend’s consecration, I read in 
my Times, ‘At the Palace, Far- 
offria, the wife of the Right Rev. 
Reginald Reverse, of twins’! 
Do I ridicule- the clergy, be- 
cause I gently smile at Bishop 
Reginald? Do I snarl—am I a 
cur—if I remark that I should like 
to note the cheeks and lips and 
eyes of the lady who converted 
that enthusiastic bachelor of piety? 
There, again, is my trusty medical 
adviser, Sir Guinea Fowle. That 
grave and skilled physician took 
one pound one shilling from me 
in lawful barter for his dictum 
that cognac was poison to every two- 
legged creature. I went away feel- 
ing sure that I had got my money’s 
worth, and that very day I poured 
sixteen bottles of old French 
brandy down the sink, my cook 
looking on at the same time with 
an expression which I shall never 
forget. That night week, at 10.45, 
I entered the refreshment - room 
of Charing Cross Station—I am 
particular as to place and hour, 
Y 
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to show that I am not inventing— 
I followed in the footsteps of 
Sir Guinea, and when expecting 
to see him raise a glass of milk to 
his lips, I heard him ask in a de- 
cided voice for ‘a split soda and 
a glass of brandy.’ Now, amla 
cur, a brute, a snarler, because I 
jotted down that surprising inci- 
dent? So, when, in a scientific 
spirit, I point out some pheno- 
menal inconsistency in the in- 
spiriting character of the British 
lawyer, do I therefore snarl 
at an entire profession? I here 
protest that I have a hearty ad- 
miration fur every variety of my 
fellow-subjects—parsons, soldiers, 
doctors, players, artists, musicians, 
philosophers, and those other 
classes of refined and intelligent 
men whom it is my duty to por- 
tray. Let no one call me cur be- 
cause I occasionally insert a crack 
in a character. Did I revile my 
photographer’s camera the other 
day, because, when I studied the 
negative, my nose came out big 
where a nose ought to be little, 
and little where a nose ought to 
be big? No; I rubbed my nose 
in an investigating spirit, and 
then held my tongue. I there- 
fore beg the critics that they will 
suffer me to hawk my wares in 
peace, and not spoil my little bit 
of custom. I have a certain plea- 
sure in repeating that I am no 
cur, but a respectable hard-working 
novelist; and I here issue a notice 
to all whom it may concern that 
on the day men cease to be in- 
consistent, self-conceited, foolish, 
heady, or malicious, I shall 
commence a novel, in which 
every gentleman shall be hand- 
some and honourable; and there 
shall be no disagreeable reflec- 
tions and no bad language; and 
people shall go to bed at nine 
o'clock, and nobody will try to 
cheat nobody, and the performers 
will never let their angry passions 
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rise ; and the whole shall be so 
soft and sweet and virtuous that 
all men will confess that when, 
in former times, I depicted less 
engaging scenes, the fault lay in 
Mankind, and not in me. 


CHAPTER LIV. 
STRANGERS IN TICKENHAM. 


Samuet Bapcer was making 
his second visit to Tickenham, and 
Daniel Ruddock his first, for this 
occasion. Three days before, 
Samuel had taken rooms for his 
whole party ; and his easy com- 
pliant manners, with regard to 
terms, impressed Mrs. Ralph with 
the idea that he was a gentleman of 
immense fortune. To-day Daniel 
Ruddock, by his grasping ways, 
gained for himself the reputation 
of a man quite out at elbows, and 
(in the current phraseology of the 
tradespeople) not good for much. 
Daniel nibbled at the terms all 
round like a rat at a ship-biscuit. 
First he knocked something off 
the rent; then he reduced the 
charge for kitchen fire ; then for 
table-linen ; then for boot-clean- 
ing ; and even when the landlady 
mentioned one shilling a week for 
‘ castors’ Daniel boldly faced her, 
and said sixpence was the outside 
he would give, and that if she did 
not close with the offer on the 
spot he would withdraw it, and 
buy his own pepper and salt. 
The landlady, cowering before the 
alternative, yielded. 

‘So you perceive, Samuel,’ 
Daniel said, hugging himself as 
they walked away together, ‘I 
saved on the whole affair, let me 
see—in rent, five shillings a week ; 
in table-linen, sixpence; in boot- 
cleaning, fourpence; in kitchen 
fire, one shilling ; in castors, six- 
pence ; total, seven and fourpence. 
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Suppose we stay here for a month. 
Four times seven and fourpence 
is exactly twenty-nine shillings 
and fourpence. One pound nine 
and fourpence in my pocket in- 
stead of going into hers.’ Daniel 
threw his thumb over his shoulder 
in the direction of the lodging- 
house. ‘Now suppose I were 
to put that one pound nine and 
fourpence out at compound inter- 
est, and leave it alone for twenty 
years, never asking a question 
about it, just letting the little 
sum go rolling over and over, 
why, at the end of the time there 
would be quite a handful of 
money! And mark—all got with- 
out labour! Only a few deter- 


mined words at the commence- 
ment!’ 

‘Ah, Daniel,’ Saniuel Badger 
said, with a sigh, ‘ you deserve to 
have money ! 
good use of it.’ 


You make such a 


At times Daniel would talk 
with most pious ease; and now, 
leaning a little over towards his 
friend, he said, 

‘If the Lord gives us money 
we are to show that we value it, 
Samuel, and not fling it back in 
His face !’ 

‘Quite so,’ Samuel said. ‘ That 
is what I call true practical re- 
ligion, Daniel.’ 

As they were stepping into the 
train Samuel returned to the sub- 
ject of which his heart was full. 

‘Iam to have the refusal of 
that property, am I not ? 

‘Remember,’ Daniel answered, 
‘there is no contract, I have 
not pledged myself to sell.’ ’ 

‘That is perfectly understood,’ 
the poor gull replied. ‘ We are 
both men of honour. I only 
mean in case—’ 

‘ Well—in case,’ Daniel said. 
*You shall have the refusal.’ 

‘Thank you,’ Samuel said, 
‘thank you many times. This is 
what I call friendly treatment !’ 
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* As to Sally,’ Daniel said, with 
an air of indifference, ‘I think 
you had better say nothing to 
her—at first.’ 

‘Upon that subject I have 
quite made up my mind,’ Samuel 
answered. ‘I am, as you very 
properly put it, the head of the 
family. Responsibility must rest 
on some one, and Providence has 
laid it upon me.’ 

And so Samuel and Daniel 
went home together like brethren. 

There was one person who 
managed to find out everything 
about the Golden Girls and their 
intended visit to Tickenham. 
This was Sholto Alexander. It 
is not easy to describe all that 
passed through the young fel- 
low’s brain: the glow of pleasure 
at the idea of Violet being so 
near, the mad hope that some- 
thing might turn up to make the 
course of his love run smooth. 
He even dreamed of her losing all 
her property—the whole great 
mass of wealth vanishing by fraud 
or folly, all her friends departing; 
he coming forward then as loves 
and guardian. Gladly the un- 
worldly young fellow would have 
taken her without a penny, even 
then the best prize of life. But 
this was only adream. The fact 
was that he was a poor struggling 
doctor, and she a Golden Girl, 
and so he must love and love, but 
make no sign. 

However, he found out the train 
they were to arrive by. From 
afar he watched the steam of the 
engine as it came into the station. 
He loitered in the High Street to 
see the carriage pass. He was 
actually on the bridge when the 
carriage drove by, and there was 
Violet gazing straight at him ! 

She was so artfully pillowed 
up that she seemed to sit erect. 
The journey and the excitement 
had brought out upon her pale 
cheeks a fine vermilion, which, 
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contrasting with her dark hair 
and white skin, made her quite 
dazzling to look upon. She gave 
Sholto the brightest, sweetest 
greeting as she went by, for love 
and kindliness were part of this 
delicate creature’s being. Little 
she dreamt how that sweet sad 
smile, irradiating all her fragile 
beauty, forged the last link in the 
chain which held the young 
doctor in captivity. He felt, 
when she had passed by, that 
hitherto he had been only playing 
at love ; he had never really loved 
till now. 

Swiftly the carriage flew on. 
Mildred recognised Sholto, but 
he did not notice her. Violet 
had magnetised him; and yet, 
amidst all his excitement, he had 
been collected enough to remark 
to himself that she did not seem 
so delicate after all ! 

Vain appearance ! Scarcely had 
the carriage turned the corner and 
vanished from Sholto’s view than 
Violet, laying her head wearily on 
her sister’s shoulder, murmured, 

*O Milly, I am so tired! I 
feel so weak. My strength is 
going, Milly; I know it is. It 
grows less and less every day |’ 

‘Don’t talk that way,’ Mildred 
cried, affecting gaiety. ‘You 
frightened little pussy! You are 
going to be strong and healthy 
before the summer is over.’ 

Violet smiled sadly and closed 
her eyes. Mildred bent over the 
side of the carriage, and looked 
down into the road. A moment 
after, one great tear fell flashing 
from her cheek, and dropped into 
the summer dust. 


CHAPTER LY. 
WAITING FOR THE SUNSET. 


Tr was early summer evening. 
The trees wore their garments of 


green in the untarnished beauty 
of the spring ; the fields were full 
of flowers ; the sky was deep un- 
ruffled blue; and the pastures and 
the woods which clothed the low 
hills round about Tickenham were 
all in the full glory of the year’s 
prime. 

The parish church of Ticken- 
ham was a grand building, begun 
in Norman times, but with addi- 
tion after addition made as the 
old fell away or became insuffi- 
cient ; so that its very masonry, 
dog-toothed or perpendicular, was 
a record of the vicissitudes of 
English history. These matters 
were for the architectural or anti- 
quarian eye. The mere human 
observer saw a gray building 
hoary with years and weather, a 
grand tower, and a graveyard 
where generations were lying in 
unbroken sleep. Scholar and 
peasant might each fashion a 
moral for himself as he looked at 
Tickenham Church. But why 
should I say Tickenham Church? 


’ In almost every town in England 


there is the same sort of edifice— 
a sermon in stone, and a history 
too, where the record of Saxon 
and Norman, Plantagenet and 
Tudor, are set side by side with 
the simplelegend of John Nobody, 
for whom physicians were in vain, 
whose rustic dust, of ‘ Neighbour 
kind And husband dear, In glorious 
hope Lies buried here.’ 

The house which Samuel Badger 
had chosen was close to the 
church, and the windows of the 
rooms allotted to Mildred and 
Violet commanded a fall view of 
it. Here on Sunday evening the 
two girls were sitting enjoying the 
cooler air. Mildred had a Prayer- 
book beside her, for she had been 
reading the service to Violet; and 
they had followed the congrega- 
tion through the whole, for chant 
and anthem were perfectly audible. 

Now it was sermon-time, and 
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they could hear nothing, except 
when the preacher raised his voice 
for a moment, and a few broken 
words came across on the quiet 
summer air. The sisters had been 
talking, and their talk had soon 
stolen away to secular things. 
Violet’s mind was full of one 
matter. She had discovered her 
sister’s secret, for a little semi- 
sportive questioning had elicited 
from Mildred a confession that 
she was fond of Sholto Alexander. 
Mildred had also told Violet— 
what she herself truly believed— 
that Sholto was in love with her, 
but would make no advances be- 
cause he was poor and she was 
rich. 

Violet could not correct this 
erroneous supposition, for she had 
not the faintest suspicion of the 
actual state of Sholto’s affections ; 
and on this basis of misunder- 
standing the two sisters were now 
conversing. It was Violet’s firm 
conviction that she would not live 
long, and the great idea of her 
life was to see Mildred happy in 
the love of somebody who would 
console her when the inevitable 
parting came. Violet knew how 
passionately Mildred loved her, 
and it was the tender creature’s 
constant prayer that her sister 
might not be quite heart-broken 
when she died. Now Violet was 
disposed to like Sholto. His 
manly engaging face had attracted 
her; she was sure he must be 
good and true. Still more she 
liked him for his mother’s sake. 
One of the first who called upon 
her when she came to Tickenham 
was Mrs. Alexander; and when 
Violet told her that she had no 
hope of recovery, that good wo- 
man, instead of trying to lighten 
her fears as others did, began to 
speak about the hopes of the 
Christian faith and the life of the 
world to come with a sincerity 
and earnestness unattainable by 
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any but those who are sincerely 
pious. Indeed, when she told the 
timid girl of hopes and promises 
which take away the fear of death, 
the good woman was only utter- 
ing her inmost-heart ; and Violet 
felt comforted from that hour, and 
was ready to obey the strong and 
sterling friend who bent over and 
bid her when she entered the 
valley of the shadow of death to 
trust and not be afraid. Now, as 
the sick girl’s regard for Mrs. 
Alexander grew, the more also 
grew her desire to see Mildred en- 
gaged to Sholto. Violet thought 
nothing of poverty on one side 
or affluence on the other. Of 
what significance were these bau- 
bles in her eyes, with her foot in 
the grave, and the hour of inex- 
orable reality so close at hand? 
To know that Milly would be 
married to Sholto, and that she 
would have Margaret Alexander 
for a friend, a counsellor, and a 
mother, was better, in Violet’s 
eyes, than the promise of a title or 
a fine family name. Accordingly 
she was working in her quiet way 
to bring Mildred and Sholto to- 
gether as lovers, before the time 
when all power over her sister’s 
future must pass away from her 
for ever. 

‘If he is really in love with 
you, Milly,’ Violet said, towards 
the close of a long conversation, 
‘and only afraid to speak because 
you are so rich, it is a great 
pity.’ 

‘ Never mind,’ Mildred replied, 
with a haughty touch in her man- 
ner. ‘If he wants me, he can 
ask me. If he is afraid of being 
thought a fortune-hunter, let him 
take the consequences. I don’t 


care. 

But Mildred did not mean 
what she said, and well Violet 
knew it. 

‘I don’t care,’ Mildred repeat- 
ed, seeing Violet did not make 
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any answer. ‘I have got you, 
and I want no more,’ 

This was true, at least, as Mil- 
dred’s moistening eyes bore wit- 
ness, while she caressed Violet's 
poor wasting hand. 

‘You will not have me long, 
darling,’ the sick girl said, in a 
low whisper. 

‘Hush! hush! Mildred said, 
as if there were danger in the 
very utterance. ‘You must not 
say it, Violet; I cannot let you 
go. Lover or husband, no one 
would ever be what you are to 
me !’ 

And Mildred turned her face 
away, for she would never let any 
one see her weep; but she still 
held Violet’s hand, and Violet 
knew by.the convulsions of her 
clasp what a storm was in her 
breast. 

‘I am only a trouble to you, 
Milly, she murmured. ‘It is 
weariness and watching all the 


day long.’ 

‘It is no weariness!’ Mildred 
cried. 
to comfort you, to make you 


‘It is joy to be with you, 


happy! All I ask God is to 
give me the same weariness and 
watching for years to come, and 
to take whatever else He likes 
away.’ 

‘Very well, Milly,’ Violet said, 
trying to speak more cheerfully. 
‘I promise you I will try hard to 
get better. I will eat and drink 
whatever they tell me, and per- 
haps I may grow strong again. 
I am young: that is what all the 
doctors say.’ 

Mildred became radiant at 
hearing Violet speak in this 
way; there was hope in her very 
resolve to be hopeful; and the 
sick girl for her brave effort had 
her reward in her sister’s face. 

‘Listen,’ Violet said, as the 
organ began to play. ‘It is the 
Evening Hymn.’ 

She closed her eyes. The voices 
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of the singers blending with the 
notes of the organ came across 
upon the golden evening air, and 
the sound seemed to soothe Vio- 
let, for an expression of repose 
came over her face as if she were 
settling to sleep. Mildred mean- 
while watched her with loving 
eyes; and suddenly amidst the 
choir of voices a clear soprano, 
high above all the rest, with every 
syllable articulate, sang sweetly 
out : 

‘Teach me to live that I may dread 

The grave as little as my bed.’ 

Perhaps the slumbering girl 
half heard the words, and dreamily 
framed them into a Nunc Dimittis 
for herself. A smile of perfect 
peace played over her lips, and 
as she lay there, frail, lovely, pure 
as a lily, her gentle breast agitated 
by nothing except self-forgetting 
love, she was just such an image 
as might have suggested to the 
godly old Bishop his devout and 
sturdy lines. 


CHAPTER LVI. 


IN WHICH SAMUEL BADGER TITTERS 
BEHIND HIS HAND, AND THEN 
GROANS FOR A WHOLE AFTER- 
NOON, 


Sauy Bapoer declared she was 
delighted with Tickenham. The 
scenery pleased her. For four- 
and-twenty hours she maintained, 
with immovable constancy, that 
the quiet pleased her. Not to 
have to scold servants; nor to 
ring bells to waken sleepers at 
fearful hours in the morning; 
nor to quarrel with the butcher's 
boy about the weight of the beef; 
to leave all to the keeper of the 
lodgings; and, holding her re- 
sponsible for everything, to be 
able to punish the domestic mis- 
doings of the day with one Nero- 
nian stroke instead of—as she 
herself put it—hammering first 
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at one, then at another, all day 
long—this, Sally vowed, was as 
good as a tour in Switzerland. 

‘AS good as a tour in Switzer- 
land,’ Sally said, looking round 
the breakfast-table with wonder- 
fal good-humour. ‘Or better. 
Just fancy me wearing a pair of 
heavy hob-nailed boots, carrying 
an alpenstock, and perhaps a 
small knapsack ’—Sally liked the 
idea of this masculine appendage 
—‘ toiling up a great mountain- 
side—’ 

‘ And stumbling now and again, 
mother,’ suggested Hector ; ‘ and 
hurting yourself against the 
mountain-side.’ 

‘In which case, Sally, my love,’ 
Samuel Badger said, venturing in 
the face of her good-humour to 
make a joke—‘ in which case the 
mountain would hear about it.’ 

‘Sammy!’ Mrs. Badger called 
out, with sudden and dangerous 
symptoms in her eye, ‘ if you take 


my advice you won't try to be ° 


witty. It does not sit well on 
you, Sammy 

For once in his life Samuel 
Badger replied to his wife’s re- 
buke by putting his hands to his 
face, under the pretence of con- 
cealing a laugh, but really to draw 
attention to it. The truth was, 
Samuel felt so elated when he 
thought of the land he was to 
purchase and the fortune he was 
to make that he feared his wife 
no longer. He was the superior 
being. Meanwhile the inferior 
being noticed his awkward and 
unparalleled giggle, and resolved 
sooner or later to punish him for 
it. Most likely sooner, Sally 
thought to herself. 

For the present she held her 
peace. What, she asked, was 
everybody going to dot Every- 
body had an engagement. Hector 
remarked that, ,as the Ruddocks 
had arrived yesterday, he would 
walk over there and make a call 


git 


on Eugene. Mildred was going to 
read to Violet. Samuel was going 
to stroll down to the spa and 
look about him, which he said 
with a most mysterious face, and 
then broke into a laugh, thinking 
what a clever fellow he was. This 
laugh also his wife noticed with 
menacing thoughts in her mind, 

‘For my part,’ Sally said, ‘I 
shall walk about the place and 
see what is to be seen.’ 

‘Come with me, my love,’ Sam- 
uel said. ‘Let us look at the 
pump-room and taste the waters ; 
and then’—here Samuel had a 
sly and important lookk—‘ we may 
look at the adjacent ground— 
land, I mean—just for a little 
relaxation, Sally, my dear.’ 

He giggled again, and his wife 
shifted in her chair, but somehow 
controlled her irritation ; and she 
set off with her husband, and they 
got, without further collision, to 
the spa. 

Sally could never restrain her 
ruling passion for order; and as 
she surveyed the tangled pleasure- 
walks and flower-beds she re- 
marked that if she owned the 
houses around she would take care 
that the grounds were properly 
kept. 

At the mention of owning the 
houses around Samuel could not 
repress his laughter ; and for the 
fourth time in half an hour his 
wife saw him laughing at some- 
thing which she did not under- 
stand. 

‘What are you laughing at, 
Sammy ? she asked irritably. ‘Is 
my dress all right ? 

‘ Perfectly right, my love.’ 

‘ Have I said anything absurd ?’ 

‘Nothing, my dear,’ Samuel 
answered. ‘You made a most 
sensible observation, my love.’ 

‘Then don’t laugh behind your 
hand, Sammy, like a fool.’ 

Sally was not pleased with the 
spa. The great damp room, the 
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tattered paper, the mould, and the 
general decay teased her. 

‘If I had a brush,” she said, ‘I 
would sweep the floor myself.’ 

Secretly, like a conspirator, 
Samuel, the arch-plotter, was lead- 
ing his unconscious wife to the 
point whither he had all along 
been tending. They stood on the 
borders of the grounds, and be- 
fore them stretched the acres 
which the far-sighted parent of 
Daniel Ruddock had purchased 
with an eye to the future. Flat 
acres they were, uncared for, with 
a few cattle feeding here and 
there, and feeding sadly, as if 
what they cropped was hardly 
worth the trouble of a bite. In 
the prophetic eyes of Samuel 
Badger the expanse became a 
park with fine villas, ornamental 
gardens, the sun shining, a band 
playing, and the whole scene 
astir with fashionable life. Such 
are the seductive pictures of 
watering-places which solicit the 
traveller as he paces the railway- 
station waiting for his train, in 
which the sky is always clear 
blue and the hills living green, 
and the sea always at high tide, 
and the terraces all brand new, 
and the vehicles all carriages with 
bigh-stepping pairs. 

‘There is nothing to see here, 
Sammy,’ his wife said—‘ nothing 
whatever, except fields and hedges 
and cows.’ 

‘Observe, Sally, my love,’ re- 
marked Samuel, with his ima- 
ginary picture before his eyes, 
‘the situation is a good one—near 
the church, not very far from the 
post-office.’ 

‘The post-office, Sammy!’ his 
wife exclaimed. ‘Are the cows 
going to post letters? 

‘No, my dear, of course not,’ 
he replied, in some confusion. 
‘All I meant was that—that the 
situation is what you call central ; 
and that as the ground is level, 
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good roads and footways could be 
easily made.’ 

‘Sammy, how you talk! his 
wife called outindignantly. ‘ 
and footways! I never heard such 
stuff! One would think you were 
not quite awake. Are you afraid 
of the cattle wetting their feet ? 

In the exultation of his splen- 
did secret, and in consciousness of 
his own strength, Mr. Badger 
tittered again. As before, he made 
a pretence of hiding his mirth, 
but he meant Sally to see it all 
the while. And she did see it, 
and so her anger grew hot, and 
Samuel’s time was at hand. 

‘I tell you what it is, Sammy,’ 
his wife said, ‘I will give you a 
good shake. You are not quite 
awake.’ 

*O yes, I am, love,’ cried Sam- 
uel, in no little momentary alarm. 
‘You need not shake me, I assure 
you. The fact was, I made a 
little remark in my own mind, 
and I let it slip, and you had not 
the context before you, and no 
doubt it did seem out of connec- 
tion; but.the remark was quite 
pointed, my love, and I am as 
clear as you are—perhaps a little 
clearer.’ 

Here Samuel laughed for the 
sixth time. 

‘Sammy,’ his wife said, ‘ you 
are feverish and excited. You 
must go home and take off your 
clothes and lie down till dinner- 
time.’ 

‘My love,’ Samuel said, posi- 
tively triumphant to think that 
what his wife imagined to be 
mere feverish excitement was true 
intellectual elevation—‘ my love, 
I am perfectly ‘well. Mens sana 
in corpore sano, Sally.’ 

This quotation Samael delivered 
with a scholarly air, and then he 
laughed once more. It was his 
seventh laugh that morning, and 
his last. 

‘Mens sana and fiddlestick- 
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ends!’ exclaimed the Philistine 
Sally. ‘You are ill. You shall 
go to bed!’ 

‘Wuat! Samuel exclaimed, 
with energy unusual to him, but 
elicited by a sudden conception of 
the fix into which he had got 
himself, ‘go to bed this fine morn- 
ing!—go to bed when there is 
nothing the matter with me!’ 

‘There is something the matter 
with you! his wife cried out im- 
patiently. ‘ How have you talked ? 
—about pasture-land being better 
for being near the church, and 
cows wanting to post letters !’ 

* Now, Sally, my love,’ Samuel 
remonstrated, ‘ that is very unfair. 
I never said a word about cows 
posting letters.’ 

‘You talked about the post- 
office being near to a ecow-field, 
and what else could you mean? 
Sally retorted. ‘Something must 
have upset you. You shall do as 
I tell you, and lie quietly down 
until dinner-time.’ 

‘This sunshiny day !’ exclaimed 
poor Samuel ; ‘when the breeze 
is so refreshing, and I never felt 
better in my life !—take my clothes 
off, and lie down till dinner- 
time !’ 

* Don’t argue with me, Sammy!’ 
his wife said, in her most impera- 
tive tones. ‘You shall do as I 
tell you. I will have no ques- 
tions asked. Something has up- 
set you; you have not been 
yourself all the morning, fidget- 
ing about, walking up and down, 
giggling like a simpleton. No- 
thing is so good for you as bed.’ 

In vain Samuel protested. His 
wife, irritated as well as puzzled 
by his absurd behaviour, resolved, 
by the same discipline, to cure 
him if he was ill, and to chastise 
him if he was saucy. Plunged in 
remorse and confusion, reasoning 
hopelessly, the miserable Samuel 
was marched home. Contradict 
his wife he dare not; but over 
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and over again he pleaded, trying 
to alter her decree. On the door- 
step he made one effort ; in the 
parlour another; and then, as 
Sally drove him up-stairs before 
her like an unwilling animal, he 
kept turning round, struggling to 
convince her with futile sentences, 
like, ‘Sally, my love, if you will 
only listen ;’ or, ‘ I assure you, my 
dear, I am in better health than 
you are.’ But all was in vain. 


He was walked into his bedroom, 
laid upon his bed ; the room was 
carefully darkened ; and Samuel 
Badger was left to reflect on his 
sagacity in first keeping a secret 
from his wife, and then tittering 
over the mystery before her face. 


CHAPTER LVIL. 


IN WHICH A COUPLE WITH GRAY 
HEADS AND ANOTHER COUPLE 
WITH GREEN HEARTS DELIVER 
JUDGMENT ON LOVE AND MATRI- 
MONY. 


Tae Major and his daughter 
were still on a visit to Mrs. Mar- 
maduke, and the same evening 
Mildred walked over to see Vic- 
toria. She found her friend with 
very red eyes. Poor Victoria had 
been having a good cry, and no 
mistake ; and the oddest part of 
the matter was, she had spent the 
daintiest happiest morning she 
had ever known. Yet why call 
that odd? What so like an April 
day as this life of ours? Blue 
shiny skies, gleaming clouds, 
leaves glistening, birds singing, 
buds opening ; then in ten min- 
utes the gray cloud over all, and 
the pelting rain! But let us "hear 
why Victoria was crying. 

Bob had come over to see her 
that morning. Love was polish- 
ing this loutish fellow; and as his 
father had fully explained to him 
that he was too poor to marry his 
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cousin, Bob was now full of reso- 
lutions of making his fortune. 
And the generous resolve was 
good for the lad. If I had ten 
thousand sons, I would say to 
every man of them : ‘ Choose some 
good girl, and if she choose you 
back again, then keep heart and 
life spotless for her, and work 
hard to make a nest for your 
dove ; and meantime let the vision 
of her be all your joy until her 
very self comes to you, fluttering 
and palpitating, to nestle with you 
always.’ But I forget my vow 
against lecturing. Bob, I said, 
came to see Victoria ; and as Mrs. 
Marmaduke and the Major were 
out, the young couple strolled 
into the garden, which was shel- 
tered and quiet—just the place 
where lovers might saunter. Bob 
told Victoria, with downcast face, 
what his father had said; and 
she, poor girl, sighed and hung 
her head. Then Bob took her 


hand, and, with his big sun- 
coloured face full of love and 
resolution, went on : 

‘I don’t’ care, Vic—marry you 


I will! Remember, father does 
not dislike you ; quite the oppo- 
site—he thinks you an awfully 
jolly girl, and says so. It’s the 
money, Vic; that’s where it is. 
We are so poor!’ 

‘It is so troublesome being 
poor, Bob !’ 

‘But look here, Vic’—smiting 
a great palm with a great fist— 
‘I am going to make a heap of 
money, a3 sure as my name is 
Bob. I mean to make a for- 
tune.’ 

* How will you make a fortune, 
Bob? 

‘Well, I can’t say just in a 
moment— somehow, you know. 
There are such lots of ways of 
making money.’ 

‘People must be very clever to 
make a fortune, must they not, 
Bob? 
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* Of course. But look here, I 
ain’t at all sure that I am not 
clever. You know Jack Spear- 
man *—that tall fellow with the 
round shoulders and the spec- 
tacles—he makes no end of money 
by writing novels. I thought last 
week that I would try my hand 
at a novel myself.’ 

*‘ Nonsense, Bob!’ 
laughed at the idea. 

‘Yes, I assure you. Tell -you 
how I managed it. I got a bottle 
of ink, and a bundle of pens, and 
a quire of foolscap ; and I went 
right up to the top of the house, 
and began—began straight off, you 
know—throw your heart over, 
nothing like it! ‘It was a dusty 
day in June ”—1 opened that way 
because so many novels do begin 
with dusty or stormy days. Some- 
how nothing more would come ; 
and after I had sat looking at the 
paper fur some time, I scratched 
that out, and put in, “ lt was a 
gusty day in December ;” but that 
was no better. I gave it up at 
last. I don’t think, Vic, that I 
should make much by novels.’ 

* Not very likely, Bob.’ 

‘ But I tell you what—we can 
go to Canada.’ 

‘Canada, dear boy! 
for? 

* O, lots of fellows go to Canada 
—with wives, you know—and get 
on like houses afire.’ 

‘ How do they get on, Bob? 

‘Why, they clear estates, and 
they fell trees, and they raise 
cattle, and—and they get the 
beef, you know.’ 

‘And should we two have to 
fell trees and to get beef? 

‘Of course. I could fell the 
trees, and you could cook the beef 
and manage the house.’ 

‘ But, Bob, we could not manage 
to live on trees and beef. Trees 
and beef are not everything.’ 

‘No; but they go a long way. 
Then there would be another 


Victoria 


What 
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grand thing about the backwoods 
—we should be quite alone.’ 

‘What would that be good 
for ? 

“No one to interrupt us.’ 

*O, I see.’ 

‘Because you know, Vic, I 
never get you on a fine day 
like this, under a shady tree, sit- 
ting beside you, on a nice grassy 
slope, just like you are now—’ 

‘Don’t sit up so close, Bob, 
please.’ 

‘I was only showing you. 
What I was saying was this, that 
I never get you at my side this 
way, and put my arm—’ 

‘Bob, } am sure somebody is 
coming ! 

‘Daresay they are. In Eng- 
land somebuody always is coming, 
like great staring idiots, just when 
they are not wanted. The place 
is too full for anything. Now in 
Canada we might sit for a whole 
week, and nobody would see us.’ 


* That would be very nice. But, 
Bob—’ 

* Yes, Vic.’ 

‘ How about felling the trees and 
cooking the beef all that time ? 


While this conversation, and 
more which need not be recorded, 
was being carried on, Major 
Sanctuary and Mrs. Marmaduke, 
having returned home, came acci- 
dentally to one of the windows 
which commanded the garden. 
They watched Bob and Victoria, 
the Major with a curious look of 
perplexity, and Mrs. Marmaduke 
with a tenderness in her large 
dark eyes, a sympathy with lovers, 
a pleasure in the sight of Love's 
young dream, which were good to 
see. 

‘Begad, ma'am,’ the Major 
said, as they were thus engaged, 
‘there is not the smallest doubt 
about the matter. That boy and 
my girl are making love—mak- 
ing love, ma'am, I pledge you my 
word ! 
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woman answered, in a soft sweet 
voice, ‘ suppose they are. I like 
to see it.’ 

‘You may like to see it,’ the 
Major retorted ; ‘ I may like to see 
it ; fifty people may like to see it. 
In a theatre it may be pretty 
enough, with scenery and foot- 
lights and music. But, ma'am, 
all the world is not a stage. The 
world is a street, ma’am—a shop 
—a market-place — a police-sta- 
tion, if you like, but not a 
stage. And men and women are 
not players ; nothing of the kind; 
they are payers, and the world’s 
terms are cash. You see these 
two billing and cooing, and think 
it pretty; J see house-rent and 
tailors’ bills and milliners’ ac- 
counts, and those never-ceasing 
little tradesmen’s books that keep 
coming in as if the week were 
always ending. Why, ma’am, for 
a poor boy to marry a poor girl in 
this luxurious country of ours is 
Bedlam—plain Bedlam, I pledge 
you my word ! 

‘ Poor things !’ Mrs. Marmaduke 
said, regarding the lovers with 
soft half-dreamy eyes, and speak- 
ing in her gentlest voice, inflected 
by pathos ; ‘ I always say to young 
people, “ Love on; don’t be rash, 
and happy times will come.” The 
Lord will provide, Major !’ 

‘ That, ma’am,’ the Major said, 
elevating his eyebrows, ‘ is a kind 
of statement one does not exactly 
see how to deal with. Prompted 
by excellent feeling, no doubt, 
and decidedly consolatory, if, for 
instance, you have fallen into a 
well, and can’t get out. But it 
hardly justifies you for jumping 
in. Besides, ma’am’—the Major 
suddenly found his way to an 
effective reply —‘ I do not exactly 
remember in what part of Scrip- 
ture that passage occurs, but I 
have my doubts if it applies to 
sweethearts.’ 
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‘Well, well, well,’ Mrs. Mar- 
maduke said, shaking her head 
with gentle impatience, ‘ with 
your large fortune, Major, could 
you not make Victoria an allow- 
ance such as would enable her to 
be happy with this boy ? 

There was the lightest smile on 
Mrs. Marmaduke’s lip as, looking 
the Major full in the face, she 
repeated the words, ‘ With your 
large fortune, you know [ 

The Major appeared greatly 
flustered at this suggestion, and, 
fumbling for his watch, declared 
that it was past the time already, 
no time having been fixed for 
anything. Then he said: 

‘As to my fortune — yes — of 
course, it is large ; but then, you 
see—you see—fact is, I may as 
well say it outright to an old 
friend like yourself—I am a self- 
ish old dog, ma’am. I must have 
my wines, and my cards, and my 
clubs, and my ambles in the Row, 
ma’am, and my this and my that, 
until, faith, ma’am, money flies 
here and there and everywhere 
until money is nowhere at all !’ 

The Major, as he spoke, glanced 
nervously down at his threadbare 
waistcoat. 

‘Then you don’t love Victoria 
sufficiently to sacrifice horses and 
wine, and cards and clubs, and 
ambles in the “ Row” for her? 
Mrs. Marmaduke remarked, look- 
ing at the old man with approba- 
tion rather than reproof. 

‘Tell you what, ma'am,’ the 
Major said, now very uncomfort- 
able, ‘that is hardly a fair way of 
putting it. In fact, if we were 
not such old friends, I should say 
it was rather a liberty ; because, 
you see, one is ratherin a fix how 
to answer. No, ma’am,’ the Major 
continued, suddenly drawing him- 
self up with great severity, ‘my 
decision is made. When the old 
man dies, showers of gold; show- 
ers, ma'am, I pledge you my word. 
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Till the old man dies, not a silver 
sixpence f 

* But how is Victoria to marry ? 
Mrs. Marmaduke asked. 

‘She must marry a man of for- 
tune,’ replied the Major promptly. 

‘Is there a man of fortune at 
hand? 

‘Certainly, ma’am; a capital 
fellow—young Ruddock; and I 
have no doubt that. with treat- 
ment—mark me, with treatment 
—he would make an offer.’ 

‘Victoria cannot endure Eugene 
Ruddock,’ Mrs. Marmaduke said. 
‘She has told me so.’ 

‘ As to not enduring, ma'am, it 
is violent language,’ the Major 
answered. ‘I have known “not 
endure” end in a hug—a down- 
right hug, I pledge you my word. 
There was my old intimate Hay, 
he used to vow he could not live 
anywhere but in Piccadilly; the 
man has bought an estate in the 
Shetland Islands! Again, there 
was Sir Simon Sillar—“ Serious 
Simon” we used to call him—he 
could not endure port-wine, and 
is now a regular three-bottle man, 
with a nose that you might set in 
a brooch, ma'am. And in an 
opposite direction, my old friend 
Tom Phillips used to take his 
brandy-and-soda before he shaved 
o’ mornings. ‘I can’t endure 
slops,” used to be his word. Well, 
ma'am, Tom now drinks nothing 
but chocolate, and call on him 
when you will, he is mixing his 
chocolate, and tells you it is so 
wholesome. And if grown men 
change their minds in this way, 
cannot a girl in her teens do 
the same? Ican be firm. You 
can be firm. We can both be 
firm. And Victoria will marry 
Eugene.’ 
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CHAPTER LVIIL 


WHICE BEGINS WITH ADVICE FROM 
AN OLD MAN, AND ENDS WITH 
TEARS FROM A YOUNG WOMAN. 


Mason Sanctuary marched 
down the garden towards these two 
poor lovers with a martial tread. 
The Major was not in a fury; 
he was scarcely angry; but he 
was determined, and brimful of 
worldly wisdom, and ready to 
string maxims together as plenti- 
fully as Polonius. At sight of 
her father, Victoria blushed, and 
Bob looked uncomfortable; and 
boy and girl rose. 

‘Glad to see you, Bob,’ the 
Major said, holding out two fin- 
gers. ‘How is your father? 


‘Very well, thankee,’ Bob re- - 


plied. His curjous mixture of 
rusticity and good breeding came 
out in a marked way. Bob was 
shy. 
air, and the lad felt it. 

* So you and Victoria have been 
what you young fellows call spoon- 
ing a bit this morning?’ the Ma- 
jor asked. He put the question 
artistically, like a bland counsel 
helping a reluctant witness over 
an embarrassing interrogation. 

Bob looked at Victoria. His 
face inquired, ‘ Shall I say “ Yes,” 
or“‘ No”? Victoria looked on the 
ground. Her face answered no- 
thing at all. 

‘Spooning, sir? hesitated Bob. 
* Well, a little—a very little.’ 

‘It won't do, Bob!’ the Major 
said, striking the gravel with his 
cane. ‘I came down from that win- 
dow into this garden to tell you 
both that it won’t do.’ 

* You were in the window, were 
you? Bob said, with a very blank 
face. ‘Which window, may I 
ask ? 

Bob scanned the house with 
evident misgiving. 

‘The window of the morning- 
room,’ replied the Major. ‘It 


There was thunder in the. 
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commands a perfect view of the 
garden.‘ He added this reassur- 
ingly. ‘Now observe, Bob, I 
don’t frown. I don't scold. I 
don’t swear. And why not? Be- 
cause you are both cousins, and 
it is the most natural thing in the 
world. Still, it won’t do, Bob; 
and the less you and Victoria see 
of each other the better.’ 

‘Look here, sir,’ Bob said, 
facing the Major, while Victoria 
glanced at him with eyes full of 
timid fire, ‘I ain't clever, and I 
don’t think I am very useful. 
But I am not unsteady, though 
they say it of me ; and if you will 
only let me, I will try to work and 
make money, and then we can 
marry, can’t we? 

‘How will you make money, 
Bob? the Major asked, much as 
his daughter had asked before. 

‘Somehow,’ Bob answered. 

‘Now, Bob, the Major said, 
with the air of a man who is 
going to treat a subject practi- 
cally, ‘let me just tell you a 
little anecdote. It is worth 
volumes of argument, which only 
makes people hot. When I was 
young, I knew a pair like you and 
Victoria that fell in love and 
wanted to marry. He was a good- 
looking boy, but one of a family 
that were as poor as church mice, 
nearly forty maiden aunts in the 
family, and not a solitary prospect 
out of one of ’em. The friends 
interfered. -The girl was told that 
with her beauty she ought to 
marry a peer; and it was pointed 
out to the lad that with his an- 
cient blood and ancient name he 
was bound, as a duty to society, 
to marry a six-figure fortune. 
The usual scenes followed. Girl 
crying. Boy vowing. Live for 
each other. Die for each other. 
So they did—for about six weeks. 
Then the pair began to see things 
in the true light. To make a 
long story short, they took their 
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friends’ advice. He married a 
brewer’s daughter worth’a quar- 
ter ofa million. She married a 
baronet with ten thousand a year. 
Three years after, he saw a magni- 
ficently-dressed- woman in the 
Park. “ How superb!” says he, 
At the same instant she saw a 
man driving a pair of bays. “ What 
beauties !” cries she. Next glance 
each recognised the other. The 
same thought crossed the two 
minds at the same moment, “ If 
we had married, all the novelty 
and fun would have been over by 
this time, and we should have 
been pecking at each other in 
some wretched little cage of a 
semi-detached villa in St. John’s 
Wood!” Then, sir, just as he 
drove past, bending a little aside, 
he managed to whisper in her ear, 
“ Our friends were wiser than 
we f” 

“ Agreed /” she answers, with a 


merry nod and a smile like a sun- 
beam. The couple separated— 
drove opposite ways—and, I be- 
lieve, never met again in this 


world. 
Bob? 

‘A very pretty story, no doubt,’ 
Bob answered dubiously. Then 
making a fresh start: ‘The fact 
is, I love Victoria. I could not 
marry any one else while I had a 
chance of her. You see, sir, it’s 
a curious thing, but we young 
fellows can’t look at things as you 
old fellows do !’ 

‘Now, Victoria,’ the Major said, 
turning to his daughter, ‘I have 
an anecdote for you. When the 
two incidents are judiciously com- 
bined you will have a complete 
course of conduct before you. 
There was another pair I knew 
similarly circumstanced as the 
last, only these would have their 
way and married. They had a 
small capital and cutadash. Soon 
the pinch came. One hot day she 
wanted a bonnet and dress. There 


What do you say to that, 


was only ten pounds in the house. 
‘IT want some money for a bon- 
net,” said she. “ You cannot have 
this,” said he; “I have put it 
out for my club subscription.” 
“ Club !” exclaims she ; “O, you 
selfish man!” “Dress!” he replies; 
“QO you extravagant woman !” 
Up she rushes to her room and 
slams her door. Up he rushes to 
his room and slams his door. 
Presently he goes out to take a 
walk. He meets a friend. “‘ Where 
are you going?’ he asks the 
friend. The friend says going a 
little excursion in a balloon. “ Is 
the air cool high up?’ the hus- 
band asks, fanning himself with 
his pocket-handkerchief ; “I have 
had words with my wife, and I 
feel in flames.” “About a mile 
and a quarter up you will be an- 
other man,” the aeronaut replies. 
The two went up; but the day 
was windy, and as the husband 
leaned over the side of the car, 
puff went the gale, lurch went the 
balloon, over tipped the unhappy 
man, and came dowh right in 
front of a tailor’s shop—curiously 
enough—and never spoke again. 
The widow,’ continued the Major, 
winding up his story all at once— 
‘the widow is now in Hastings, 
companion to a deaf old woman, 
and reads to her in a shout for 
ten hours a day at fifteen shillings 
a week ! 

The Major paused, and re- 
garded the young couple fixedly. 
Bob seemed nonplussed. Victoria 
pouted, and was making ready to 
ery. Neither spoke, and, after a 
decent interval, the Major said, 
like a chairman summing up a 
debate, 

‘The brace of anecdotes give 
you the lesson you need. I don’t 
wish to be harsh with either of 
you. But I am a father, and I 
need scarcely remind you, Bob, 
that your father is a father too! 
Sir John-and I are agreed. - Bob, 
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you must never think of my 
daughter again. Victoria, you 
could never marry Bob with the 
consent either of his parent or of 
your own. And thus you see,’ 
the Major said, in a quod erat de- 
monstrandum sort of way, ‘ the 
whole position is made as plain 
as a pikestaff !’ 

Mrs. Marmaduke was sitting 
in her little private room writing 
a letter, when Victoria came in 
with weeping eyes. 

*This looks bad, Victoria,’ the 
old lady said, laying down her 
pen and shaking her head as the 
girl threw herself on a sofa. 
* What has happened ? 

*‘O—only Bob and I! Victoria 
replied pettishly. 

* You have been quarrelling ?’ 

‘No such thing,’ Victoria re- 
plied indignantly. ‘We have not 
had a word—not fora week. It 
is only papa, and marriage, and 
money, and all that sort of thing. 


We are to part, and never to be 


together any more. O, I don’t 
care |’ Victoria continued, tossing 
her head, for she was vexed not 
to receive more instantaneous 
sympathy from Mrs. Marmaduke. 
‘And Bob says he does not care. 
He is going to New Zealand, and 
will never marry anybody. I am 
going to stay here, and I wiil 
never marry anybody. So I 
think we might have been let 
alone !’ 

‘Is not Bob rather—well, a 
rough diamond ? Mrs. Marmaduke 
asked. ‘Rather uneducated ? 
Rather uncultivated 

‘I don’t know what people 
mean by education,’ Victoria re- 
plied, with pretty petulance. ‘ Bob 
reads all right, and he does not 
write badly ; and he knows some 
French, for I have heard him 
speak a little; and then I am 
sure he rides well, and he is a 
splendid shot. He is worth ten 
of that horrid little dancing doll 
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you and papa want me to marry. 
But I sha’n't !’ 


Victoria bit her lips and tapped 
her toes on the carpet wickedly. 

‘You see, Victoria,’ Mrs. Mar- 
maduke said, explaining her part 
of the business, ‘ I must be of the 
same opinion as your papa. It 
would never do for me to side 
with you against him.’ 

‘I don’t see that,’ Victoria an- 

swered snappishly. ‘You might 
have helped me, when you know 
how fond I am of Bob, and how 
fond he is of me! O, of course 
Bob is rough in manner, and not 
well taught ’"—she now broke out 
in a kind of confession—‘I know 
that as well as everybody else ; 
but he is fond of me, and kind at 
heart, and he is such a darling 
old fellow, and I can’t bear to 
think of him going off in low 
spirits to-day, all about me.’ 
- Poor Victoria’s little dash of 
resentment had quite subsided, 
and her eyes were filling with 
tears again. The girl really loved 
her cousin, 

‘You are attached to him? 
Mrs. Marmaduke asked. 

‘Attached! I love him! 
accompaniment. 

* And he is fond of you? 

*O, very! very! very!’ 
sobs. 

* Poor child !’ the old lady said, 
regarding the girl with great kind 
eyes, full of sympathy, but full of 
reflection too. 

‘Don’t be angry with me!’ 
Victoria cried, misunderstanding 


Sob 


More 


‘her patroness’s look ; ‘I was out 


of temper. It was wicked in me 
to speak so to you. You are al- 
ways kind to me. But I am quite 
broken-hearted—I am, indeed! 
O, do forgive me 

‘I have not been displeased 
with you, child,’ Mrs. Marma- 
duke said, stroking the girl’s 
head. ‘I am sorry for you.’ 

‘Yes, but you cannot under- 
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stand what I feel,’ Victoria re- 
joined, sobbing still. ‘You have 
had such a rich peaceful life; 
and you are so good and so strong ; 
you cannot know what it is for 
a girl to have her heart really 
broken !’ 

‘Perhaps I cannot, child.’ 

‘If you did know, you would—’ 

Here came a long sob-filled 
pause, 

* What? 

‘ Say something to comfort me.’ 

Here came a shower of tears. 

‘Well, child, I will say some- 
thing to comfort you.’ 

The old lady again stroked the 
girl’s head so tenderly, so grandly. 
But it was the memory of her 
own broken heart, and her love 
in its early bloom and fragrance, 
blighted by falsehood, that made 
her hand so soft for all its 
strength, and wrought her heart 
to this readiness of sympathy. 
Blessed sorrow, from whose roots, 
hidden in the dark past of a 
buried agony, there sprang such 
a charity ! 

Victoria looked up. The girl’s 
face, bedewed with the tears of 
her first great trouble, was a strik- 
ing contrast to the grand coun- 
tenance of the elder lady, which, 
with the silver hair and the dark 
speaking eyes, was a noble sight. 
So full of experience! so full of 
compassion for the sobbing child 
before her! so gentle! so fear- 
less ! 

‘What will you say? Victoria 
asked, in a pleading voice. 

‘ Only what I said to your fa- 
ther this morning,’ Mrs. Marma- 
duke answered. ‘I told him “the 
Lord will provide.” ’ 

Certainly there was something 
akin to divinity in the old lady’s 
look as she spoke the words. 
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CHAPTER LIX. 
LIGHT AT EVENING-TIME. 


Tuvs it happened that Mildred 
found Victoria with such red eyes 
that evening. Victoria told her 
story, and declared her resolution 
of living and dying faithful to her 
Bob; and Mildred, who rather 
liked Bob, applauded her deter- 
mination. Mildred, besides, re- 
marked upon the emphatic and 
confident way in which Mrs. Mar- 
maduke spoke about the future of 
the young couple. 

‘ She is not one of your religious 
talkers, is she? Mildred asked, 
with the air of a woman of the 
world of about forty-five. 

‘Not the least,’ Victoria said 
eagerly—‘ the opposite, rather.’ 

‘Then she has some thought in 
her mind,’ replied the woman of 
the world. 

She was not wrong, but little 
she or Victoria either knew what 
the thought really was. 

While the two girls were talk- 
ing together, Violet was left at 
home alone. Hector had gone 
over to Middleborough, and Sam- 
uel had taken his wife for the 
fiftieth time to the spa. 

‘Just to look round us, my 
love,’ he said, with an air of in- 
difference. 

‘What is the good of looking 
round us when there is nothing 
to see, Sammy? she answered. 

Sally went with her husband, 
however, and Violet lay alone on 
her couch at the window, gazing 
out on the quiet churchyard, where 
the last rays of the setting sun 
were now falling. 

The sick girl’s thoughts were 
set on death, but without a trace 
of fear. A change had passed over 
her mind during her stay in Tick- 
enham. 

Margaret Alexander, whose piety 
was neither a poetic sentiment nor 
a mere abstract belief, but a creed 
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of life from which motives were 
constantly flowing, saw that Violet 
was dying, and, as I havesaid,she re- 
solved to prepare her for the event. 
Her warm and earnest conversa- 
tion had a remarkable effect upon 
the sick girl, Mrs, Alexander had 
found, during a long and strug- 
gling life, that the Christian faith 
is capable of giving real and prac- 
tical support to men and women 
in all the vicissitudes of things ; 
and when she poured her instruc- 
tions and exhortations into the 
sick girl’s ear, every accent told of 
heartfelt conviction. Violet lis- 
tened at first with wonder and 
awe; but quickly the clinging 
feelings of the girl, twined and 
clasped like tendrils around the 
stronger nature of Margaret Alex- 
ander. Violet believed what she 
heard, and one day she said of 
herself, and with the most artless 
sincerity, 

‘I am not afraid to think of 
dying now. I am quite happy.’ 

Margaret Alexander’s eyes light- 
ed up at hearing the simple con- 
fession. She was more rejoiced 
than one who has suddenly found 
a great treasure. 

‘Only,’ Violet continued, ‘if 
you could be with me just at the 
last, when I am going; if you 
held my hand and pressed it, I 
would think of all you have said, 
and not feel so dark or so lonely.’ 

Thonghts like these were in 
Violet’s mind as she lay gazing at 
the western clouds and the setting 
sun. Before her, set so that she 
could see it without effort, stood 
a picture of her mother, which 
was now her constant companion. 
Great was the contrast between 
the fair beauty of the mother and 
the dark fragile loveliness of the 
child ; but both were beautiful and 
both seemed framed for fewness of 
years. Mrs. Alexander had talked 
to Violet about meeting her mo- 
ther once more; and the girl 
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thought now, as she regarded th® 
sweet face, so lovely, so unspotted 
from the world, that she might 
be much like what her picture 
represented her on earth, and yet 
be an angel of heaven too. So 
while the evening breeze whis- 
pered among the leaves, and the 
westering sunlight touched the 
green churchyard grass with glory, 
Violet lay alone and in peace, as 
if Nature were putting forth her 
softest charms to gild the closing 
hours of this innocent and beauti- 
ful creature. 

At last Violet’s thoughts wan- 
dered from the matters she had 
been musing upon and returned 
to the world. Mildred! What 
would Mildred do when she was 


‘gone? Violet had only one idea 


on the subject. She had ascer- 
tained that Mildred loved Sholto, 
and she believed that honourable 


- delicacy prevented Sholto from 


declaring his affection for Mil- 
dred. Poor child! she knew but 
little of the world. As to fortune, 
Violet did not regard it for an 
instant. For what could Mildred 
want with fortune, heiress as she 
would be to untold gold? Accortl- 
ingly, Violet, thinking in her own 
mind how she could bring Mil- 
dred and Sholto together, devised 
a plan fashioned with all the sim- 
plicity which might have been 
expected under the circumstances. 

Dr. Jubilee had gone away for 
the day, and Violet told Mrs. 
Alexander that she wished to see 
her son professionally, adding, 
with harmless dissimulation, that 
she must ask a question about the 
medicine. Mrs. Alexander, on her 
part, was glad at this request, for 
she had never screwed her courage 
up to tell her son of Violet’s dan- 
gerous state, and now she felt 
thankful that he would see the 
sick girl as a patient, and learn— 
as he must—the gravity of her 
state. Violet had fixed an hour 
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for Sholto’s visit when she knew 
she would be undisturbed, for in 
the evening, at her own desire, 
she was usually left alone. 

She was waiting for Sholto’s 
coming now, and waiting with 
perfect tranquillity. In her bosom 
there.was no flutter of disquietude, 
no pulse of passion. Her single 
care was to make her sister happy, 
and she was fully assured that all 
she desired to accomplish was in 
her power. Sholto loved Mildred. 
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Mildred loved Sholto. The thin 
veil of hesitation which separated 
the two even Violet’s frail hand 
could rend. Then the kind sis- 
ter thought she would be able to 
resign the world and all its hopes 
and promises without one parting 
sigh. She would watch the dark- 
ness of an early sunset descend 
upon the once dazzling horizon of 
her life, effacing its splendour for 
ever—watch, without a tremor or 
a tear. . 


(To be continued.) 








AMONG THE CSAREANS. 


——@———— 


Tue Ceesareans among whom I am 
tarrying must not in any wise be 
identified with those of the same 
name whose history is told of in 
sacred and pagan writ. They 
and their once celebrated habitats 
have, as we know, almost disap- 
peared in the regions of things 
done with and forgotten; my 
Cesareans, on the contrary, live 
and prosper ; occupy a charming 
little island over against the coast 
of France; a spot world-famed 
for the picturesqué scenery of its 
rocky coasts, its bold headlands, 
its lovely tree-twined lanes, its 
romantic vales and slopes, its 


time-worn Norman church®§ its 
historic keeps and castles, its 
ancient seigneuries, and feudal 


manors. ‘They possess, too, a 
thriving town of Anglo-French 
character ; enjoy a climate tem- 
perate and healthful; till a soil 
rich in the luxuriance of its fruits 
and vines, the rare beauty of its 
shrubs and flowers, and are re- 
nowned, above all, for having a 
breed of horned cattle so prized 
that their up-keep and export put 
much money into the purses of 
their lucky holders. O Fortune's 
favourites! need it be told whoyou 
actually are? Has not the reader 
already rightly conjectured that it 
is the well-to-do Jerseyites I wish 
to present to him, and that in dub- 
bing them Cesareans I am but 
calling them after the original and 
classic name of their ‘ right little, 
tight little island’? 

It is one of the easiest and 
most methodical of our across- 
Channel trips, beginning a voyage 
from Southampton or Weymouth 


for Caesarea; we embark on a 
steamer at midnight, and out she 
goes with clockwork regularity. 
But to end it next day at any- 
thing like a given and definite 
time—ah, ‘there’s the rub! for 
often the fogs of La Manche are 
thick and heavy, its gales fre- 
quent and violent, its tides 
strong; and these impediments, 
to say nothing of ticklish naviga- 


tion among reefs and narrows, mi- 


litate con-si-der-able against punc- 
tuality, and make the coming of 
the ‘packet’ into St. Helier’s 
more uncertain than that varium 


" et mutabile which ungallant Virgil 


has so prominently mentioned. 
And the passage itself accom- 
plished quickly and pleasantly, 
we will even say, what about our 
landing on Cesarean shores? It 
may be that our skipper lays his 
craft cleverly and handily along- 
side the pier, and we step on 
terra firma without the least 
trouble. But frequently he can- 
not accomplish that feat—not 
from want of skill and seaman- 
ship, but because the tide won’t 
let him: the sands are dry, the 
rocks with which the harbour is 
hemmed in are showing in all 
directions, and the basin is a bed 
of thick, black, sticky mud. So 
Palinurus brings to under the 
guns of Elizabeth Castle; and 
we, his passengers, are obliged, 
at much inconvenience and some 
additional expense, to row in 
small boats to the said pier, to 
land on a slimy platform, to 
wriggle round on a wet, slippery, 
weed-grown stone ledge, to ascend 
some slushy stairs, and on their 
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summit to find the Lilium Su- 
perbum, the admirers of that ele- 
gant blossom, the idlers, the 
porters, the cabmen, and an ante- 
diluvian peeler, waiting for and 
grinningat our undignified advent. 

He is a study, that ancient 
Cesarean bobby, and must have 
a place in my paper. He is 
the Methuselah of his corps, a 
force consisting but of a baker’s 
dozen of men paid for ‘run- 
ning in; though others exist 
called Centeniers, who under- 
take the same duties for honour 
and glory alone, one of the many 
things of the land which ‘no 
fellar can understand.’ 

I do not wish to detract from 
the capabilities of this venerable 
officer—there may be more in kim 
than meets the eye; he is pos- 
sibly a first-rate peeler, Al in 
detection, nulli secundus in every 
branch of his function; but in 
his very sere and yellow leaf, and 


in his uncommonly seedy and 


particoloured uniform, appear- 
ances are against him. Appear- 
ances are against most of his 
brethren of the truncheon here. 
They lack the zeal and ‘go,’ the 
martial air and beetle-crushing 
tread, of their blue-coated race 
elsewhere. Why, O worthy Ce- 
sareans, do you have and hold 
such slouchy discreditable peel- 
ers? They don’t strike one in- 
finitesimal spark of terror into 
the hearts of roughs and street- 
arabs; they can’t retain order, 
for rioters laugh them to scorn; 
and marvellous to say, even the 
belles of the kitchens and parlours 
affect not their presence, but give 
the pas and the cold delicacies to 
riflemen or gunners from Fort 
Regent or Elizabeth Castle. 
‘J’aime les militaires,’ is the 
motto of the impressionable, 
dressy, and decidedly independent 
feminine helps of these ‘ fixings.’ 

It goes without saying that 
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there is excellent hotel accommo- 
dation, and at moderate charges, 
to be obtained among the Cesar- 
eans, from the imposing Imperial* 
and cosy Stopford (their Alphas) 
down to—well, no matter where 
down to—their Omegas of hostel- 
ries. Good ‘pensions,’ or board- 
ing-houses, are also to be found, 
some so reasonable that bed, ser- 
vice, and board—the latter ‘ une 
nourriture simple mais fortifiante,’ 
as Sala speaks of the fare of a 
certain restaurant of his hard-up 
Parisian days—can be had for 
two florins per diem. It must be 
to those bon marché establish- 
ments that ’Arry and Carry, when 
they flood Cesarea in summer 
holiday-tide, hie ; else how could 
the ‘fiver’ of the Bank of Eng- 
land with which that gentleman 
and lady are said to arm them- 
selves before leaving ’Ackney or 
’Ammersmith for St. ’Elier’s, and 
from which sum he and she derive 
their local sobriquet of ‘ Five 
Pounder,’ cover their railway and 
boat journeys, their six days’ 
racket, their Aexcursions, their 
‘tips, the purchase of their cab- 
bage-sticks, cigars, eau-de-cologne, 
and the large sustentation in ale 
and cheap brandy which these 
objectionable people require to 
keep up their odious mettle ? 

1 must take my reader with me 
and ’Arry and Carry, on one of 
their usual hexcursions, and upon 
one of their institutional convey- 
ances, the char-d-bane. It matters 
little what car we select—five or 
six of them leave different stables 
in St. Helier’s every morning, and 
diverge in various directions over 
the island—or where we go: 

* All places that the cars of Jersey visit 


Are to “ Five Pounders” spots for snob- 
bish revels,’ 


to parody unpardonably old John 
* Since this was written the Imperial 


has passed from an hotel into a home and 
institute for expatriated Jesuits. 
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of Gaunt’s axiom. But whichever 
huge vehicle we choose, we must 
be sure that itis chokeful of the cad 
element ; for if its complement of 
passengers be, as it often is, one 
of unquestionable respectability 
and quiet, then the manner and 
custom of the London snob or 
Birmingbam rough taking his 
pleasuring among the Czsareans 
will be null and void. The cars 
are all much of a muchness in 
size, build, and showiness; all are 
driven by jehus who must be 
more or less good whips — for 
Cesarean roads and byways are 
wonderfully narrow, declivities 
steep, and turnings sharp; and 
all have, or should have, as a 
part of their turn-out, a guide, 
who is generally made up in a sort 
of uniform, looking perhaps like 
an officer of the Indian Staff Corps, 
and whose calling it is to play the 
concertina, to sing sentimental or 
comic ditties, and to point out in- 
teresting objects along the route, 
which he, knowing the calibre of 
his listeners, does after his own 
fashion, as thus: ‘ Ladies and 
gents, we are now passing Bel 
Royal, a house where Charles II. 
put up when he came over here 
on that outing Mr. Oliver Crom- 
well forced him to take. Now, 
do you know why they call it 
Bel Royal? No? Then I'll ted 
you. It is so named because 
Nell Gwynne, that famous royal 
belle, had her diggin’s there.’ Of 
course, the information is entirely 
at variance with historical fact so 
far as the lady is concerned ; but 
it goes down takingly and tick- 
lingly notwithstanding. 

Arrived at the point to which 
the excursion is destined, and 
which we shall find has not been 
done without the lovely glades, 
the quiet hamlets, the quaint old- 
fashioned farmhouses echoing vul- 
garisms and ribald chaff, there is 
usually an hotel or a refreshment 
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saloon, where A. and C. find a 
substantial lunch ready for them. 
The meal done such justice to as 
riles to the soul the providing 
host, dancing of a wild and romp- 
ing nature, to the music of the 
guide’s concertina or a piano, be- 
gins, and, interspersed with songs 
much better left unsung, con- 
tinues until it is time to ‘ make 
tracks’ St. Helierwards, into which 
generally quiet and orderly little 
city the car and its freight returns, 
with even more uproar and van- 
dalism than it left it. The ‘ Five 
Pounder,’ or ‘ Alive O,’ another 
of his well-earned names, may be 
—no doubt he is—a source of 
income and profit to the Cesar- 
ean, but he is a pest and a nui- 
sance nevertheless. Go with him 
once on his expeditions, and, as a 
lesson, study his habits and idio- 
syncrasies ; but that done, ‘ never 


.again with you, Robin.’ 


I have said that the proclivi- 
ties of Cesarean maidens are mili- 
tary, and I must add likewise 
are those of the nobler sex ; but 
reluctantly, nay, compulsorily so. 
There exists in Czesarea, as in all 
the islands of its group, ‘a bold 
militia, its foes to defy; and in 
this defiant force every man and 
youth within certain ages, and for 
a definite time, is forced ‘ willy- 
nilly’ to serve, without wage or 
pay. Though permanently em- 
bodied, these bold and defying 
soldiery don’t often ‘show;’ for 
many months of the year they 
are, so to speak, en retraite, hid 
away in the callings of civil life. 
But presently the rappel beats, 
the bugles sound the assembly, 
‘ Aux armes, citoyens! and they 
burst forth in all the pride, pomp, 
and circumstance of war, for a few 
drills, a field-day or two, and that 
military carnival the Queen’s 
birthday review. On those occa- 
sions, and those only, it is that 
one is lucky enough to catch a 
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glimpse of a ‘slovenly, unhand- 
some,’ red-coated, white-trousered, 
foot-soldier, or a blue-and-gold 
gunner, creeping, like a snail, un- 
willing to appointed rendezvous ; 
then only it occurs that, with 
bands playing, we can see him 
‘ march through the town with his 
banners so gay ’ to those Gehennas 
of parade-grounds of his; and then 
it is, if we have not heard the 
plaint before, we may listen to 
hard words levelled against those 
dicta of the land which drag him 
from fields, from shops, from pro- 
fessions and trades, to follow the 
drum, without a penny of com- 
pensation for time lost, without so 
much as a sou for a ‘ petit pour- 
boire ’ after the heat and burden 
of the day. While among the 
Cesareans I have often lent ear 
to the wail of the local legion ; 
and this is about the cry of it, at 
least of that large portion recruited 
in the towns: ‘ The service presses 
unequally and unjustly; not at 
all on the rich, ever so much on 
the poor earning his bread in the 
sweat of his brow. In these 
piping times of peace its up-keep, 
under present organisation, is 
bosh, the feudal system which 
originated its being and fostered 
its support having died the death 
ages ago. But,’ I have heard it 
added, ‘if the State must needs 
have us, pay us like men—that is, 
like militiamen across La Manche 
—or leave it to our patriotism, in 
which we are not wanting, to 
form ourselves into volunteers, 
and be ready to defend our house- 
hold gods; for one or other 
service “‘ Barkiss is willing.” But 
to make us put on those ill-fitting 
scarlet tunics and those obsolete 
white “bags,” to take us away from 
work for a certain number of 
times a year, and give us monkeys’ 
allowance—more kicks than half- 
pence —jamais! le jeu ne vaut 
pas la chandelle.’ 
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Barring its officers, who love 
the rank their commissions give 
them, the Royal Cesarean Militia 
may be called ‘unpopular sojering ; 
nevertheless, bon gré, mal gré, 
when it is under arms, though it 
looks dowdy and rickety, it does 
not manceuvre amiss. Even better 
than it does work would it, if its 
officers of all grades knew their 
parts in the performance more 
perfectly ; but they are admittedly 
the weak point of the structure ; 
and, when it comes to setting their 
squadrons in the field, make mulls 
incessantly—mulls that call forth 
the ire of their captain the go- 
vernor, mulls that excite the 
risibility of vieilles moustaches, 
with whom Cwsarea abounds, and 
mulls not passed over either by 


‘rank and file without nudges and 


laughter and derisive sneers and 
‘chaff’ bandied about from right 
to left. Discipline, I regret to 
say, is not an over- prominent 
feature in the worthy soldiery 
under consideration. I have heard 
as a fact of a private sentinel 
‘cheeking’ a general on parade 
with the taunt, ‘ You can’t do it,’ 
when, for some shortcomings, that 
chief vowed that he would have 
the whole regiment out, and drill 
it more often than the law set 
down. And if you keep your 
eyes and your ears on the gui vive 
some such little incident as the 
above may not unfrequently be 
seen, and its confab, subversive 
of military training overheard.* 
Conservative, even to eccentri- 
tricity, is the Caesarean bias. The 
islanders hold like grim death to 
rights and prerogatives, forms and 
customs which their Norman for- 
bears gave them, and which are 
perhaps just a leetle antiquated, 


* Recently the white trousers have 
been cast aside, the men are smarter, 
better drilled, and more subordinate ; 
and last, though not least, the officers 
have vastly improved in field and other 
exercises, 
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Victoria being Queen, instead of 
John, King. For example, wit- 
ness the appeal to Rollo, an an- 
cestor of William the Conqueror. 
‘Ha, Ro! a l'aide, mon Prince; on 
me fait tort,’ in cases of infringe- 
ments on their lands. Effective 
as the ceremonial certainly is, the 
acting of it is simply ridiculous.* 
Again, in all their official trans- 
actions and in most of their ordi- 
nary ones, they retain the French 
language—not because they are 
ignorant of English, but because 
it is a time-honoured practice to 
use the former tongue, and to do 
otherwise would be sheer heresy. 
So, among the Ceesareans as among 
Frenchmen, 
* Chaises stand for chairs, 
They christen letters billies ; 


They call their mothers mares, 
And all their daughters fillies,’ 


as Tom Hood once wrote it. 


One of the most busy and pic- - 


turesque sights to be seen, in 
where I tell about, is its periodi- 
cal vraic, or seaweed harvest. The 
rocks and reefs of the island are 
thickly covered with ever-growing 
alge of the fucus and laminaria 
species, and which the farmer uti- 
lises for the fertilisation of his 
lands. Twice a year, during the 
very lowest of neap tides, a fiat 
goes from the Royal Court to reap 
vraic for a certain number of days 
(without this permit the cutting 
is illegal and punishable by law) ; 
and then sturdy women and strap- 
ping men, armed with sickles, 
go down in numberless carts 
by narrow, rough, winding road- 
ways (charritres) over the sands 
and rocks to the far outlying 
reefs, shear and sever the valu- 
able weed, pile it on their ve- 
hicles, and return in Indian file 
to the shore, whence the vraic 
scié, as it is called, is conveyed to 

* For an account of this ceremony vide 


*Clameur de Ha Ro,’ in Chambers’s Jour- 
nal, November 22, 1879. 
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the farms, where a sort of harvest- 
home festival celebrates its in- 
coming. But, in addition to this 
now-and-again cutting, the sea- 
weed washed ashore by storms 
(vraic venant is its technical name) 
is allowed to be picked up at all 
times, without let or hindrance ; 
80, after the godsend of a heavy 
sou’-west gale, the carts and car- 
ters are again to the fore, and 
the flotsams and jetsams of weed 
raked up and carried away. An- 
other by no means uninteresting 
scene is the ingathering of the po- 
tato crop in June, when, without 
figure of speech, every field is 
alive with blue-bloused labourers, 
digging up and packing in casks 
and hampers ‘ flukes,’ ‘ prolifics,’ 


ian ashleafs,’ all sorts of the tuber, 


for London and other markets. 
The Cesareans are nowadays enor- 
mous potato-farmers; they seem 
to be sacrificing every inch of their 
land to the raising of that produc- 
tion, and no wonder, when, in one 
year, they realised considerably over 
three hundred thousand pounds 
by its export and sale. I should 
like some statistician to tell me 
how much they make by another 
of their industries—to wit, the 
cultivation, preparation, and vend- 
ing of cabbage-sticks ? 

If my friends the Cesareans be 
not a tuneful race, then, ever since 
I have been among them, my ears 
have deceived me. Say that on 
a glorious spring forenoon I 
stroll down Regina or Centre 
Valley Roads, aristocratic portions 
of their city. From the wide- 
open windows of house A issues 
‘La Fille de Madame Angot’— 
not, of course, in the flesh, but in 
the guise of those melodies we 
know so well; a loud and jang- 
ling piano is giving pronounced 
expression to them. From house 
B, next door, ‘Sweethearts’ is 
being warbled, and so nicely that 
I opine, on the spot, that the 
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maiden—no doubt one of the Lilia 
family—who is the singer, has 
many of those amorosos in her 
train ; while over the way I come 
to a different conclusion, for from 
detached villa C Cowen’s pretty 
ballad, ‘It was a Dream,’ is ren- 
dered so inharmoniously, nay so 
shriekily, that I say to myself, 
*It is a scream, it is a scream,’ 
and hurry on. House D, hard 
by, is a well-known singing- 
master’s, and I need hardly say 
what a jumble of sounds, vocal 
and instrumental, are coming 
from the unclosed casements of 
that musical nursery: Italian 
arias from the drawing-room, 


English ditties from the parlour, — 


French canzonets from the upper 
floors, and do re mi’s, the very 
alphabet of chants, from the 
garrets. And so, as I still walk on, 
music of many sorts, vocal and in- 
strumental, good and bad, assails 
me, until the sounds end in the 
blasts of a post-horn being prac- 
tised for drag excursions. But 
this is not all. I continue my 
promenade from the swell locali- 
ties mentioned into the town it- 
self, and here again Orpheus 
with his lutes, to put it classic- 
ally, meets me. In Colomberie, 
German band; opposite post- 
office, German band; down by 
Yacht Club Hotel, German band ; 
three bands of that nation within 
a quarter of a mile. Near Mr. Le 
Feuvre’s excellent library in 
Beresford Street, an orchestra of 
five or six performers planted, 
one of whom is playing on the 
common penny-whistle so ex- 
quisitely that he deserves more 
largesse than his hearers give 
him. At no great distance from 
this whistler’s troop another, 
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with a cornet, violin, and clarionet, 
its strains happily lost in those of 
a splendid band marching a regi- 
ment to a field-day on St. Aubin’s 
Sands. Lastly, organs, concer- 
tinas, hurdy-gurdies, tambourines, 
pipes, what not, sounding in high- 
ways and byways, and every 
street-boy whistling ‘ Pinafore’ or 
‘Grandfather's Clock,’ bear me 
out in repeating that the Casar- 
eans are, indeed, a tuneful species 
of the genus homo. 

I wish that space in these 
pages permitted of my being the 
reader's guide to even a few of 
the very many charming spots 
Cesarea abounds in. I should 
have liked to have taken him a 
run with its hounds, unconversant 
with the scent of reynard, either 
wild or slipped from a bag, but 
well up nevertheless in the odour 
of red herring or aniseed ; and to 
have indoctrinated him into le 
sport as practised in the land, 
namely, taking pot-shots at sing- 
ing-birds and hedge-sparrows, with 
—O, rare good luck !—a pop at a 
stray rabbit, would have been a 
pleasing task. Czsarean handi- 
caps and sweepstakes, Cesarean 
theatricals (good, as a rule), Cxsa- 
rean high jinks generally, would 
have been worth while showing 
him; but I hear the Editor's voice 
saying, ‘Hold, enough” So, with 
a rush into the Royal Court, for a 
peep at Gainsborough’s portrait of 
General Conway, which the States 
rightly so prize, and putting our 
heads inside La Bibliothéque Pub- 
lique, a small stuffy room, heaped 
with treasures in book-lore, appa- 
rently uncared for and neglected, 
I must hurry him away with me 
from among the Cesareans. 
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CHAPTER XXIII 
A DOG IN THE MANGER. 


InsteaD of formally offering 
the ‘assistance of his experience’ 
by letter, Mr. Gayre decided to 
call upon Miss Drummond, and 
actually got within twenty yards 
of the house at Shepherd’s Bush, 
when he suddenly hesitated, 
turned, and commenced retracing 
his steps. . 

‘What can it be? he thought. 
‘From the moment I first saw this 
girl a power stronger than myself 
seemed drawing me towards her; 
and yet at the very same moment 
some spirit of prescience said, “ If 
you allow your inclinations to 
lead you now, you will in the fu- 
ture repent having done so.” It 
is odd, very odd, at each turn of the 
affair a check or warning has met 
me ; and now, here again, almost 
with my foot on the doorstep, I 
feel I cannot meet her this morn- 
ing—feel almost as though I could 
wish we had never met. Her in- 
fluence upon me too is not for 
good ; strange, because she is all 
good! If there be any lasting 
virtue to be extracted out of my 
scheming brother-in-law (which I 
doubt), shecould extractit. Though 
Sudlow hates her, he thinks it ne- 
cessary to be on his best beha- 
viour when she is present. The 
fair Peggy also is an atom nfore 
human, less affected, less strait- 
laced, altogether less unendurable 
when Susan makes one of the 
party. But, so far as I am con- 
cerned, it is really only since I 
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knew her I feel capable of trea- 
son, stratagem, or spoil. If I 
could be sure of not being found 
out, I would rob my neighbour, 
cheat my friend, commit a mur- 
der, and see an innocent man 
hanged for my deed, supposing 
any one of those acts would bring 
me closer to Susan, Then, when 
I married her, I should, I have 
no doubt, find she had all uncon- 
sciously brought the avenging 
sword to church with her. I 
wonder whether all this is temp- 
I am half inclined to 
think so; and yet what a strange 
form for temptation to take! For 
generations we have been such a 
lot of respectable Pharisees that 
no doubt it needed an angel to 
teach us we are only common 
clay, subject to like temptations, 
&c. But hold! What about 
poor Margaret? Is Sir Geoffrey 
an angel—was Sir Geoffrey ever 
an angel? Here is a difficult co- 
nundrum—Why do I feel myself 
a worse man than I ever was be- 
fore—since I have known Susan 
Drummond? Is it because she 
is a good woman? Pooh! what 
will the end of all this be, I won- 
der? Will time solve the riddle? 
I have a strong belief in the abi- 
lity of time to solve most riddles, 
and— Ah, d’ye do, Sudlow? who 
would have expected to meet you 
here ? 

‘I am often in this neighbour- 
hood ; but you—’ 

‘Set out to call on Miss Drum- 
mond, and then changed my mind.’ 

‘Indeed! You would not have 
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found her at home, however, if 
you had called.’ 

‘or 

‘ She is staying at The Wigwam.’ 

‘Is my niece there too? 

Mr. Sudlow shook his head. 

‘Sir Geoffrey means to lunch 
with Mrs. Jubbins to-day.’ 

‘Does he know Miss Drummond 
is at Chislehurst ? 

‘ Of course ; it was he told me.’ 

Having successfully planted 
which thorn in the banker's bo- 
som, Mr. Sudlow proceeded on 
his way, pleased to have scored 
ever so poor a trick. 

‘He’s jealous of his own sha- 
dow,’ considered the careful young 
man, ‘If it wasn’t that my lady 
would snub me so dreadfully, I'd 
have a turn at making love to her 
myself, in order to vex the Baro- 
net and drive Gayre mad. Marry 
him! The money is not in Lom- 
bard Street would buy her yet ; 
and when the time comes that it 
might, our dear friends will have 
found out practically roses wither 
and lilies fade.’ 

‘ Sir Geoffrey will tell her she 
may depend on my help, and so 
spoil the whole effect,’ thought 
Mr. Gayre, with a feeling of 
savage disappointment. ‘ Well, 
things must take their chance 
now. I can only wait results.’ 

He had not long to wait. It 
was about a quarter to four on the 
same afternoon—the busiest part 
of the banker’s day, only Mr. 
Gayre was not busy—when a 
clerk took a card into that gentle- 
man’s private office, intimating at 
the same time the lady whose 
name it bore‘ would like to speak 
to him.’ 

Mr. Gayre’s first impulse was 
to rise and rush out to greet this 
unexpected visitor ; but prudence 
prevailed, and in his coldest busi- 
ness tone he desired that Miss 
Drummond might be asked to 
walk in, 
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Then he waited—waited till he 
heard the rustle of Susan’s dress, 
as she drew nearer and nearer ; 
waited till the door opened, and 
he heard the clerk’s ‘warning to 
beware of that step, which so 
often caused a customer or possible 


‘client to enter the sacred apart- 


ment with an undignified stumble. 
Then he rose; he could refrain no 
longer. 

‘Pray be careful, Miss Drum- 
mond,’ he said; ‘ that step is so 
very awkward. I must really 
have it altered.’ And then it 
flashed through his mind, if Susan 
would only promise to marry him, 
he might, even at so late a period 
of his life, alter many things, be- 
ginning with himself, for example. 

That was, indeed, a moment to 
be marked with a white stone in 
the banker's memory. Close 
within his own he held the hand 
of the only woman he had ever 
loved, and, at the same time, 
entirely respected. Always into 
the attachment which had marred 
and cursed so many years there 
entered fear, and that intangible 
doubt which, though it may be 
the rapture, is likewise the plague 
of love. Now he knew he never 
fully believed in theformer woman ; 
now he understood he trusted 
Susan Drummond even more than 
he loved her. She had come to 
him for some good reason. She 
stood there looking with her soft 
brown eyes, from which the re- 
membered sunshine had departed, 
up into his face, with a sort of 
timid appeal that wrung a heart 
not over-susceptible to the trou- 
bles of others. She had come to 
him voluntarily for help. It was 
the beginning of the end. It was 
for ‘this he had turned back 
almost from the threshold of her 
home, That which he foolishly 
construed into a warning proved 
to be an omen for good—an omen 


already fultilled. 
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‘I fear,’ she began—and there 
was a hesitation in her manner 
he had never previously seen in 
it—‘I fear I am intruding, Mr. 
Gayre. I walked twice up and 
down Lombard Street before I 
could summon sufficient courage 
to ask for you.’ 

He did not answer this remark 
for a moment. The contrast be- 
tween the girl, strong in her fear- 
less innocence, he had walked 
with on that memorable night 
beneath the stars at Chislehurst 
and this stricken Susan, who had 
since faced the then intangible 
evil she vaguely felt was advanc- 
ing to meet her, seemed to him 
so crael he could not find words 
in which to clothe his pity. 

When he did speak it was lightly. 

‘ Strange to say, I went almost 
to Miss Matthews’ door this morn- 
ing, intending to call upon you; 
but then I turned back, fearing 
to intrude—’ 

‘Tam not with Miss Matthews 
now.’ 

‘No, so I understand; but I 
was unaware you had gone to 
Chislehurst till I heard from Mr. 
Sudlow you were staying at The 
Wigwam.’ 

‘I shall only be there till to- 
morrow. I have taken lodgings 
at Islington.’ 

‘At Islington ! 


Why? 
give me; of course I have no 
right to ask.’ 

‘Certainly you have every right. 
You want to know why I left 
Miss Matthews. We disagreed— 


For- 


about Oliver. I could not bear 
it—I could not. Everybody is 
sorry for me ; but nobody is sorry 
for him. Now I don’t want peo- 
ple to be sorry for me.’ 

‘No one could help being 
sorry for you,’ said the banker 
gently. 

She looked at him for an in- 
stant questioningly; then tears 
welled up into her eyes, and she 
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turned her head aside as she 
said, 

‘I have come to ask you to 
help me, Mr. Gayre. It is very 
bold of me perhaps, but—’ 

‘I went to Shepherd’s Bush 
this morning to know if you would 
not let me try to help you.’ 

‘How could you tell I wanted 
help? 

‘Sir Geoffrey told me. He 
said you were endeavouring to 
get some petition signed. That is 
80, is it not? 

‘Yes. And O, Mr. Gayre, if 
you will only put me in the way 
of getting the right people to sign 
it, I shall be unutterably grate- 
ful.’ 

*‘ Anything I can do for you, be 
eure I will do.’ 

‘Thank you !—I feel certain of 
that. And you won't advise me; 
I am so tired of being advised— 


.8o weary of hearing I ought to sit 


down and fold my hands and do 
nothing, while his heart—is— 
breaking; and we were all the 
world to one another !’ 

‘I shall not advise you,’ said 
Mr. Gayre, who felt no inclina- 
tion to mingle his tears with the 
girl over the woes of Oliver Dane. 
‘Only tell me what you are doing 
—what you want done—and I 
will assist you to the best of my 
ability.’ 

‘ How kind you are !’ she cried 
—‘how good! I will try to ex- 
plain how it all came about. But 
I fear I am taking up your time. 
You are busy, are you not? I 
had better write to you—may I? 

‘Perhaps it might be better,’ 
agreed Mr. Gayre. ‘ You see, it 
is a busy time of the day, and— 
or could J not call upon you, Miss 
Drummond? I shall be most 
happy to do so, if you name an 
hour convenient to yourself’ 

‘ Any hour,’ answered Susan— 
‘any hour which suits you. Ido 
feel grateful, though I cannot ex- 
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press my gratitude. How can I 
ever be thankful enough to God 
for raising up such a friend for 
me in my extremity? Which, 
being a question Mr. Gayre, under 
the most favourable circumstances, 
could scarcely have been expected 
to answer, he prudently affected 
not to hear. 

‘I may be fortunate enough to 
see you at Chislehurst this even- 
ing,’ he said, instead of solving 
that difficult problem as to whe- 
ther Miss Drummond, if she could 
read his heart, might regard his 
friendship in the light of an un- 
mixed blessing. ‘I was thinking 
of calling at The Wigwam. Then, 
perhaps, you will kindly give me 
your address, and let me know 
when I should be most certain 
to find you at home.’ 

‘ But please do not mention the 
matter hefore Mrs. Jubbins,’ en- 
treated Susan. ‘She does not say 
anything, but I know she is like 
every one else.’ 

‘Surely not every one/ There 
are exceptions.’ 

‘Yes, I forgot. Sir Geoffrey, 
of course—kind good Sir Geof- 
frey.’ 

*Won’t you bracket us together, 
Miss Drummond?’ 

She looked at him searchingly 
for a moment before she asked, 

*Do you believe Oliver to be 
innocent, then? 

The question was put with such 
direct suddenness that Mr. Gayre 
found it difficult to parry. 

‘It is not easy to believe him 
innocent,’ he answered ; ‘ but— 
pray do not misunderstand me, 
Miss Drummond—I do not say 
he is guilty. Appearances are 
often against a man ; and this is 
a case in which I, for one, should 
not care to express a positive 
opinion. Of one thing, however, 
I am certain—that, whether the 
verdict were righteous or un- 
righteous, the sentence was utterly 
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beyond the offence ; and, without 
going into the question of guilt or 
innocence, I will do all I can to 
help you and him. You must 
not be angry with me,’ added the 
banker apologetically, ‘ because I 
have not the same faith in Mr. 
Dane you possess. Remember, I 
never was intimate with him in 
the slightest degree—’ 

‘That is true, she murmured ; 
‘had you known you could not 
have doubted him.’ 

‘ Besides,’ said Mr. Gayre, fin- 
ishing his interrupted sentence, 
‘I have seen something of the 
world, and understand how tempta- 
tion assails, and often overcomes, 
even the very best of us.’ 

‘It did not overcome him,’ de- 
clared Susan. 

‘Then on your word I am to 
believe Mr. Dane sinned against, 
not sinning : is that so? 

‘If you can.’ 

‘I will do precisely what you 
tell me. I consider myself a sol- 
dier under orders, and shall hold 
no personal opinions whatever. 
And now I think I had better let 
you out by this private door. You 
would of course rather avoid pass- 
ing through the bank. Good-bye 
for the present, Miss Drummond 
—no, please don’t thank me. If 
we meet at The Wigwam perhaps 
it might be more prudent to say 
nothing about your having been 
here. Once more, good-bye; 
depend I will do all in my power 
for your friend.’ 

And in another second Susan 
was once again in Lombard Street, 
with the old dull pain tugging at 
her heart, spite of the faith she 
had in Mr. Gayre’s power to help 
young Dane, and the certainty she 
felt he would try to do so. 

*But O, he cannot be of the 
use he might if he only believed 
in my darling !’ she considered. 

When, some two hours lator, 
Mr. Gayre arrived at Chislehurst, 
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it was scarcely an agreeable sur- 
prise to find Sir Geoffrey acting 
as mentor to the youth of the 
family, who were listening to his 
improving stories with enthusiasm, 
and encoring reminiscences of 
flood and field, in a manner which 
should have been gratifying to 
the Baronet. 

‘She can’t bear these old tales 
now,’ said Sir Geoffrey, sotto voce, 
to his brother-in-law, indicating 
Susan, who was seated apart in 
the larger drawing-room; ‘but 
she'll mend of that, poor soul. 
It has been worse than a death to 
her. You must give her time, 
Gayre—give her time.’ 

‘Good Heavens! have I ever 
interfered with her in any way? 
asked the banker. 

‘No, no; I didn’t mean that. 
Only verbum sap., a nod’s as good 
as a wink, you know, and I really 
do love Susan like my own child.’ 

‘And what was done to the 


mare that broke her leg, when 
old Carey could take him over the 
bullfinch, Sir Geoffrey ? inquired 
one of the younger Jubbins. 

‘ Shot, Joshua—dead as a door- 


nail. A rough sort of fellow, 
Poaching Bill he was called, 
happened to come up at the 
minute, and we sent him for a 
pistol to put the poor brute out 
ofhis misery. Give you my word 
there was not a dry eye in the 
field, except old Carey's. “I said 
I'd teach her who was master,” 
declared the gray-haired ruffian, 
“and I did it.” 

“Tf you had broken your own 
neck it wouldn’t have mattered,” I 
remarked ; ‘‘ but by-——,sir, you've 
killed the finest mare in the coun- 
ty, and if the other gentlemen 
present are of my mind, you may 
hunt the county by yourself for 
the future. Fair riding is one 
thing, and fair punishment is one 
thing; but brutality’s another, and 
Geoffrey Chelston will never eat 
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bread or shake hands with a man 
who has done a gallant animal to 
death, as you've tortured one this 
da hed ’ 

‘And did he hunt the county 
by himself? asked ‘he pertinacious 
Joshua, 

‘No, my lad; he went to 
another county, where they would 
have none of him either. The 
story followed him—I took pre- 
cious good care it should—and so, 
at last, the talk and disgrace broke 
his own heart. His dying words, 
I understand, were “‘ Curse Chel- 
ston !” but I didn’t care for that. 
I always say, if you do right, no 
man’s bad opinion need trouble 
you. And now, you see, Carey’s 
in his grave, and I’m telling the 
story of his wicked cruelty to a 
set of boys who ought to know 
how to go across country as well 
asI do. If you'll persuade your 


-mother to let you come down and 


see me at Chelston— But there, 
what am I talking about? Well, 
well, though I haven’t The 
Pleasaunce any longer, you ought 
to know how to take your fences. 
There’s Gayre, now ; d’ye suppose 
he’s a bit worse banker because 
he’s as straight a rider as you’d 
wish to see? Gad, Nicholas, shall 
I ever forget that wild Irish devil 
—that chestnut mare, Leda, I 
mean—take you first over the 
ha-ha, with only one foot in your 
stirrups, and then across the Chel, 
before you were fairly settled in 
your saddle? By Jove, it was as 
fine a bit of horsemanship as ever 
came in my way! She just took 
the notion in her head and went 
for it; and there was Margaret 
screaming, and the grooms run- 
ning, and I expecting you'd be 
brought back dead; and then you 
just turned the creature’s pretty 
head—Lord, what a thing memory 
is! I seem to have that star on 
her forehead before my eyes this 
minute—and brought her back 
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the way she had gone, gentle as 
a lamb.’ 

With which, and _ suchlike 
pleasing and instructive anecdotes, 
the Baronet held the youthful 
Jubbins entranced during the com- 
pulsory absence of their mamma, 
who, in honour of Sir Geoffrey’s 
presence, had proceeded to her 
room, in order to don a more elabo- 
rate dinner-dress. 

The feeling Mrs. Jubbins en- 
tertained towards the brothers-in- 
law was, to a certain extent, con- 
tradictory. Whilst Mr. Gayre 
remained the love of her heart, 
she felt a pride concerning the 
easy and familiar terms on which 
Sir Geoffrey honoured The Wig- 
wam with his presence she did 
not even try to disguise. The 
names of great persons grew to 
be as common on her lips as in 
the columns of the Court Journal. 
She repeated anecdotes of the 
nobility to her friends on the 
authority of the Baronet, which 
were not really more untruthful 
than such anecdotes usually are. 
The private history and daily life 
of no peer of the realm remained 
a sealed book to her. Thanks to 
good Sir Geoffrey, she was aw fait 
with everything which occurred at 
Windsor and Balmoral. She felt 
that a visit even from the Prince 
of Wales would not quite have 
overwhelmed her. She had heard 
how his Royal Highness was in 
the habit of greeting her friend at 
Ascot with ‘Geoffrey, my boy,’ 
and ‘ Chelston, old fellow,’ and 
asking his advice concerning 
which horse the Princess should 
back for a dozen of gloves. As for 
the younger Jubbins, they were 
simply rapturous on the subject of 
Sir Geoffrey. 

In his affable way he had 
pinched the girls’ cheeks, and 
declared they were ‘ deyv'lish 
good-looking,’ ‘pretty little things,’ 
‘that when they went to Court 
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they would put some persons’ 
noses out, begad!’ with a good 
deal more to the same edifying 
effect. 

He got a pony on which Miss 
Ida could canter as easily as if 
she was sitting in an armchair 
in her mother’s drawing-room, and 
himself accompanied that young 
lady while she ambled along the 
Kentish lanes. He sent Lavender 
frequently to The Wigwam, so 
that the smaller fry might under 
his auspices learn to fall easy on 
the velvet turf once pressed by 
the august feet of Lady Merioneth. 
He told the lads stories of his 
own exploits and the exploits of 
other worthies like himself, and 
promised that when he ‘ pulled 
his affairs together a bit’ he 
‘would make men of them.’ He 
proposed furnishing a sort of 
armoury at Lord Flint’s former 
abode, which excellent idea had, 
however, to be abandoned in con- 
sequence of Mrs. Jubbins’ nerv- 
ous terror of firearms. 

‘Why, my dear soul,’ he said 
to that lady, ‘if you’d only let 
me take you in hand, I'd engage 
you should in a month hit at a 
hundred yards.’ 

‘I never said what she’d hit,’ 
he confided to his brother-in- 
law ; ‘but it did not matter, be- 
cause she thinks everything with 
a muzzle can bite, and is deadly 
afraid even of atoy pistol. Those 
big women always are cowards— 
ever notice that? Courage de- 
creases as fat is laid on—fact, I 
assure you.’ 

In a sentence, then, the Baronet 
had secured the favour of the 
whole establishment. With the 
men and women servants his rank 
and agreeable manners made him, 
as a matter of course, prime 
favourite. No standing aloof 
with him. 

‘About people of real good 
birth there is never no nasty low 
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sort of pride,’ declared the united 
voice of the servants’ hall. 

Even the cattle within Mrs. 
Jubbins’ gates evinced a dis- 
criminating partiality for so wor- 
thy a gentleman. 

‘They're like children, bless 
you,’ he said to Mrs. Jubbins, in 
kindly explanation. ‘They know 
who is fond of them. Why, look 
at your young folks! (Gad! who'd 
think you were old enough to be 
their mother?) They'll leave any 
of your rich friends, your City 
magnates rolling in money, to 
come and stroll about with me, 
poor as I am. They respect 
Nicholas Gayre, Banker, but they 
like Geoffrey Chelston, Beggar— 
that’s about it.’ 

Concerning his wife, Geoffrey 
Chelston, Beggar, had fairly mysti- 
fied Mrs. Jubbins. In broken ac- 
cents he told how a reconciliation 
was imminent; how he had been a 
very bad boy, who meant now to 
turn over a new leaf—upon his 
soul he did ; how Gayre was the 
best fellow living ; how Margaret 
could be regarded but as little 
lower than the angels; what a 
wretch he had been to the best 
woman who ever lived; with a 
great deal more to the same effect, 
which often caused the widow 
to wonder if that great trouble 
which bowed old Mr. Gayre’s 
gray head, and left Sir Geoffrey's 
little daughter motherless, had 
been all a dream. 

In their first shame and misery 
the Gayres were unable to hide 
the sorrow which had fallen on 
them within their own breasts ; 
bat now, to hear Sir Geoffrey, 
any one might have thought all 
the sin and scandal was of his 
own making. 

‘He is certainly most mag- 
nanimous,’ said the widow to 
Mr. Gayre. 

‘Most magnanimous! agreed 
the banker, with an irony per- 


fectly unintelligible to Mrs. Jub- 
bins. ‘ He is quite willing to let 
bygones be bygones; so is Mar- 
garet, and so am I,’ 

‘I think it may prove a com- 
fort to the poor girl to have some 
old friend to whom she can speak,’ 
explained the Baronet to his bro- 
ther-in-law. ‘The Jubbins is not 
much, to be sure; but she means ° 
well and is faithful, and will serve 
better at first than nobody. Pon 
my honour, Gayre, I like the wi- 
dow; for her rank, indeed for 
any rank, she is a most excellent 
sort of person.’ 

She was indeed so excellent a 
sort of person, Sir Geoffrey thought, 
after his wife’s death, he could 


-not do better than confide a few 


of the many troubles besetting 
him to her. ‘And now the poor 
dear’s gone and all that’s knocked 


.on the head, and the link which 


bound Gayre to us is broken, and 
what is to become of Peggy God 
only knows. As for me it does 
not matter; I can make shift any- 
where. Great happiness has 
never come to me, and I needn’t 
expect happiness now. I did 
look forward to some peace and 
quietness with Margaret ; but she 
has gone to that bourne—you 
have read Hamlet, of course, Mrs. 
Jubbins ? 

Mrs. Jubbins said she had seen 
it acted, and that she felt very 
sorry for Ophelia. Upon the 
whole, the Baronet gathered, she 
considered Hamlet rather a fool- 
ish young man, and his mamma 
a most dreadful and wicked per- 
son. 

‘Only think of the unprincipled 
creature marrying again in that 
way !’ she remarked. 

‘Only think of people marry- 
ing again in any way!’ capped 
the Baronet ; ‘I couldn’t, I know. 
That is a point I have always ad- 
mired especially about you, Mrs. 
Jubbins. It is not often one 
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meets a woman young, rich, hand- 
some, calculated to adorn society, 
resolute as you are to wear the 
willow, even for the best husband 
that ever lived.’ 

‘Ah, but where would you find 
so good a husband as-mine was? 
sighed the widow. 

‘ Nowhere—nowhere,’ promptly 
agreed Sir Geoffrey. ‘I have 
heard things from Gayre about 
your hushand that make me la- 
ment I did not know him.’ And 
then the Baronet, after accept- 
ing an invitation to stop for 
dinner, walked off to find some 
of his young friends ; while Mrs. 
Jubbins hastened away to change 
her dress, considering, as she did 
so, that poor dear Mr. J. always 
did like her to ‘ look her best.’ 

But for Sir Geoffrey, the din- 
ner would have passed off very 
heavily. He, however, proved 
the life of the party. 

‘A most agreeable gentleman,’ 
said Hoskins, as he descended to 
the basement, ‘as I am sure I 
shall always be the first to admit. 
Nevertheless—’ 

‘Nevertheless what? demanded 
Mrs. Jubbins’ own maid. 

‘Things aren’t what they was,’ 
observed Mr. Hoskins oracularly. 
‘The position is changed, if I may 
so express myself. The events of 
the last fortnight has altered the 
relations of parties. We can’t 
stand still, Miss Lambton.’ 

‘That's true enough,’ agreed 
the cook. ‘If wages ain’t rising 
they’re falling, which I will main- 
tain to my dying day.’ 

‘Well, and if we can’t stand 
still, what then? asked Miss 
Lambton. 

Mr. Hoskins closed one eye 
with decorous solemnity ere an- 
swering. 

‘Least said soonest mended. 
Though I have a high opinion of 
a gentleman who shall be name- 
less, his manners being agreeable, 
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his taste in wine as good as my 
own, and himself open-handed, I 
do not altogether know that it 
is a match to which I could give 
an unqualified approval. There 
is wheels within wheels, Miss 
Lambton; and I have heard a 
word or two drop which might 
render caution necessary.’ 

‘Get along with you, do!’ ex- 
postulated the cook. ‘ Missus 
ain’t going to make a fool of her- 
self, though other people may 
choose to make fools of them- 
selves ;’ which was a very unkind 
allusion to the fact that Mr. Hos- 
kins meant, ere long, to take 
Miss Lambton and a_ public- 
house, both for better or worse, 
and leave ‘a good place, where he 
had nobody to trouble him, for a 
wife who did not know how to 
cook a potato, and a landlord 
certain to call for his rent regu- 
lar.’ 

At that very instant the genial 
Baronet, who during the whole of 
dinnet-time had been on his very 
best behaviour, was saying to 
Mrs. Jubbins’ sons, 

* Look here, my lads! I pro- 
mised your mother I would not 
let you sit long over dessert ; and, 
as t don’t want to lose any of 


your agreeable company, why, 
we'll all make a move. One 
minute, Gayre,’ he added, as his 
brother-in-law, acting on the hint, 
rose all too willingly ; ‘I have a 
word for your private ear. Let 


the young fellows go. We'll be 
after you immediately.’ 

And then the dining-room door 
closed; and, literally in the 
twinkling of an eye, Sir Geoffrey 
had poured himself out and swal- 
lowed a bumper of sound Ma- 
deira. 

‘It’s asin to put a wine like 
that on the table when there’s no 
one to drink it but women and 
boys, who would just as soon have 
a sweet sherry. But that’s not 
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what I kept you back for—it’s 
not, upon my conscience. I 
wanted to tell you I saw Susan 
slip into your Bank to-day. Nay, 
never fire up, man ; surely sight is 
as free as the street; and, indeed, 
I was glad to see the poor little 
soul had turned to you in her 
trouble. I meant to tell her 
she’d nothing to do in this case 
but ask and have ; but the chance 
did not offer. So, as I was say- 
ing, I saw her pop up your steps 
just like a hunted hare. But 
Mum’s the word as regards me; 
and, were I in your place, Mum 
should be the word too.’ 

‘IT have not a notion what you 
are driving at,’ exclaimed Mr. 
Gayre testily. ‘Why can’t you 


say what you have got to say in 
plain English, and be done with 
it? 

‘O! hang me, that’s too good !’ 
laughed the Baronet, at the same 
time, as if in very excess of mirth, 


jocundly seizing the Madeira de- 
canter, and filling a tumbler to 
the brim. ‘ Do you know, Gayre,’ 
he went on, ‘I have heard some 
fool advance the opinion that the 
more a man drinks the less he 
understands about wine. Did 
you ever hear such rubbish? 
Why, the more a man drinks, of 
course, the better judge he be- 
comes. Practice makes perfect. 
I don’t suppose even you grasped 
the whole science and mystery of 
money-changing at the first in- 
tention.’ 

‘That is a matter into which 
I really must decline to enter at 
present. Mrs. Jubbins- will be 
wondering what is detaining us.’ 

‘Tl explain that I had to 
speak to you on a matter of 
business—and so I have. Don’t 
you talk about Susan or Susan’s 
affairs to the widow. She’s an 
excellent person, no doubt—I’m 
sure I have no cause to say one 
word against her; but in all these 
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City folks there’s a deuced hard 
kernel; and she wouldn't ap- 
prove, and she’d launch out on 
poor dear Susan, and she'd advise 
and preach and talk against Dane; 
and then they’d quarrel, and Su- 
san would close another door be- 
tween herself and her friends. 
She’s just in the humour to fight 
anybody for the sake of Dane; 
and, Lord, what use is it? By 
the way, why don’t you marry 
her? 

‘What do you mean? marry 
whom ? 

‘The widow, to be sure.’ 

*You might as well ask me 
why I don’t fly to the moon; 
the one inquiry is about as rea- 
sonable as the other.’ 

‘Don’t think so. In the first 
place, you don’t want to fly to the 
moon; in the next, you couldn't 
fly there if you wished ever so 
much. Now, you could marry 
the widow, and you have led her 
to believe you meant to do so.’ 

‘I utterly deny it.’ 

‘ That is all very well; but she 
expects you to ask her, and so do 
her friends, As far as I am a 
judge, they are only waiting for the 
word,’ 

‘Surely I am not answerable 
for their expectations.’ 

‘Yes, you are—to a great ex- 
tent, at any rate. Unless a man 
means business he has no right to 
fool around a house in which there 
is an eligible woman, as you have 
been circling about The Wigwam. 
Gad! if P’'d been her brother, I’d 
have had something definite out 
of you long ago. And when all 
that is settled, why the deuce 
shouldn’t you marry her? She is 
as well born as you—both of you 
are the children of respectable 
citizens. If her father did go 
wrong, your father might have 
gone wrong. Heavens! which 
of us has a right to throw stones ? 
I don’t know how rich you may 
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be, but she is rich enough in all 
conscience even for a lord to 
marry; and if you took a house 
in some neighbourhood away from 
that vile City connection, and 
gradually got rid of the young 
fry— perhaps put one of the 
sons in the Bank—and made a 
quite fresh start in the country, I 
feel confident you might get 
amongst the best county people. 
It’s never too late to mend; and 
if I were you I'd try to get some 
value for my money even at the 
eleventh hour—I would, upon 
my soul! The widow is certainly 
both personable and presentable. 
I’ve seen worse driving to a 
Drawing-room. Besides—’ 

‘It is really exceedingly kind 
of you to take such an unselfish 
interest in my affairs, but—’ Mr. 
Gayre tried to interrupt. 

*Unselfish! Not a bit of it, as 
you'll know when you let me 
finish what I was going to say. 
There’s Peggy, now. If you mar- 
ried the widow, see what a home 
there would be for her—that is, if 
you liked to ask her to the house.’ 

‘She and Mrs. Jubbins don’t 
hit matters off,’ observed Mr. 
Gayre maliciously. 

‘That’s true at the present 
moment; but if Mrs. Jubbins 
were Mrs. Gayre, you’d see she'd 
take even to Peg to please Peg’s 
uncle, ‘Pon my soul, Gayre, the 
woman worships you—that’s the 
plain state of the case ; and why, 
for very gratitude’s sake, you 
don’t make her your wife passes 
my comprehension. It’s not as 
if there were anybody else.’ 

‘No, it is not as though there 
were anybody else,’ agreed Mr. 
Gayre, in a spirit of the bitterest 
sarcasm. 

‘ And then think ofall the good 
you might do. Why, to go no 
further, you’d be able to offer 
poor Susan a rest for the sole of 
her foot—’ 
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‘ Better at once start an Asylum 
for the Fatherless and Afflicted,’ 
suggested the banker. 

‘ You might do worse,’ said Sir 
Geoffrey, who had by this time 
eniptied the decanter. ‘What 
greater happiness can a man de- 
sire than the welfare of his fellow- 
creatures? That is a point you 
rich fellows are somewhat apt to 
overlook ; and yet what is the 
use of money unless you can do 
some good with it? For my own 
part, if I were well off—which, of 
course, I never expect to be now 
—Id at once begin to consider 
how I could best spend part of 
my wealth as a sort of thank- 
offering—you understand.’ 

‘If you have quite finished 
your remarks, as you have the 
Madeira,’ said Mr, Gayre, ‘ Ishould 
wish to make one observation.’ 

‘ One, my dear fellow! A dozen, 
if you like; I am in no hurry.’ 

* But I am,’ retorted Sir Geof- 
frey’s ‘dear fellow.’ ‘What I 
wish to say is this: I have not, 
and I never had, the smallest inten- 
tion of marrying Mrs, Jubbins.’ 

* Honour bright?’ 

‘And what is more,’ persisted 
Mr. Gayre, ignoring the implied 
form of asseveration, ‘I don’t 
mean you to marry her either.’ 

*I wonder what you take me 
for!’ cried the Baronet, in indig- 
nant expostulation—‘with my 
heart still bleeding for the loss of 
my poor darling! Ah, Gayre, 
how can you say such things? 
Why, the flowers on Margaret’s 
coffin must still be fresh.’ 

‘Tf that is a question pressing 
upon your mind, you may be very 
sure they are as dead as she is,’ 
answered Mr. Gayre ; ‘and for the 
rest, remember what I say—you 
shall not marry Mrs. Jubbins.’ 

‘ Well, if ever there was a dog 
in the manger! muttered Sir 
Geoffrey, as he:followed his bro- 
ther-in-law along the corridor. 

















CHAPTER XXIV. 
A GREAT SURPRISE. 


Lackine the many admirable 
qualities which, if the Baronet’s 
own report of himself might be 
relied on as correct, rendered Sir 
Geoffrey such an example and 
benefactor to his fellow-men, 
Mr. Gayre was never unduly 
anxious to part with money, even 
when he thought he saw a chance 
of getting a good return. It 
would have been difficult, how- 
ever, before a month was over, to 
name any sum within reason he 
would have refused to pay, if by 
doing so he could have rid himself 
of that dreadful Old Man of the 
Sea, Oliver Dane. 
was on his mind the last thing at 
night, and woke him long before 
dawn. It strolled by his side to 
the Bank, and went to luncheon 
when he did ; though it failed to 
eat itself, and effectually deprived 
him of all appetite, it sat at table 
as long as he did, and only rose 
when he made a move, in the 
vain hope of ridding himself of 
its company. 

Life was not worth living with 
that petition locked away in his 
safe. It would have required a 
great reward to compensate him 
for the humiliations heaped on his 
head in the matter of Mr. Col- 
vend’s defaulting clerk ; and there 
were times when Mr. Gayre be- 
lieved he should get no reward 
whatever. Though he saw Susan 
often, though the most intimate 
and friendly relations were estab- 
lished between them, the banker 
could not blind himself to the 
fact it was Oliver Dane, and 
Oliver Dane only, the girl con- 
sidered: Oliver Dane lying for 
six months at Millbank ; Oliver 
Dane soon going to Portland; 
Oliver Dane convicted thief and 
forger; Oliver Dane, in whose 
behalf he, Mr. Gayre, was com- 
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passing heaven and earth in order 
to obtain signatures he did not 
know what to do with when he 
had got them ; Oliver Dane, whom 
he hated with a detestation rare 
even amongst bosom friends; in 
whose guilt he had always be- 
lieved, and whom he certainly did 
not believe he was now likely to 
consider innocent. 

He felt weary to death of the 
man, the case, and the petition. 
He would have liked to argue out 
the matter at considerable length 
with Susan, and try to convince her 
how erroneous were all her plans 
and projects concerning the great 
Oliver Dane question, but for the 
certainty that their first conversa- 
tion on the subject would be their 
last. 

‘It’s just “ take it or leave it,” 
with Susan now,’ declared Sir 
Geoffrey. ‘Never saw a girl so 
changed in my life. Faith, I 
always thought there was some- 
thing stiff about that short upper 
lip of hers, but I little imaged 
my lady would develop so hard 
a mouth. Gad! except as a sign 
to bolt, she minds the bit no more 
than a silken thread. Why, she 
was nearly having a spar with me 
the other evening because I said 
I was afraid the pardon would 
have te be sent down to Portland 
after all. What progress are you 
making, Gayre ?’ 

But Mr. Gayre utterly declined 
to say what progress he was 
making, or whether he was mak- 
ing any. In answer to the 
Baronet’s question he used some 
strong language, and expressed 
his heartfelt regret he had ever 
meddled in the business. 

‘For, supposing the sentence 
should be commuted—and I for 
one do not see the slightest like- 
lihood of anything of the sort hap- 
pening—Miss Drummond’s very 
first act, I foresee, will be to make 
our interesting convict marry her.’ 
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‘O, hang it, Dane’s not such a 
cad as to do that !’ 

‘I fancy he is a cad; but, in 
any case, you'll find she'll have 
the license and everything ready 
for his appearance. It is pleasant 
to see a girl in earnest; but I 
really cannot think that your 
young friend will find life agree- 
able under the circumstances I 
have indicated.’ 

‘I tell you I know Dane, and 
even for gratitude’s sake he would 
not let Susan throw herself away 
on him.’ 

‘ And I tell you I know some- 
thing of women, and I declare 
to you that she will marry him, 
(even if he does not want to 
marry her), for sentiment’s sake.’ 

‘Then had you not better drop 
that petition business altogether ?’ 

‘I should have done so long 
ago, if I had not, in an evil hour 
—prompted by some demon ; you, 
I believe—promised to do my 
best for this eligible lover.’ 

‘ Surely it would be doing your 
very best to let him stay where 
he is. What could any rational 
being want more? Fed, lodged, 
clothed at the expense of his coun- 
try; large airy house, regular hours, 
resident chaplain, medical attend- 
ance, free of charge! Better let 
Dane enjoy these advantages till 
Susan is married, at any rate. 
Afterwards something might be 
done—he can’t be in any hurry for 
a year or two—and if a free 
pardon were got, the lad might 
then be slipped out of the country. 
Perhaps you yourself might not 
grudge a trifle to set him up in 
some decent trade at the Anti- 
podes,’ 

Mr. Gayre turned and looked 
at his brother-in-law steadily, as 
if trying to read his thoughts. 

Sir Geoffrey, on his side, re- 
turned this scrutiny with an ex- 
pression. of calm and satisfied 
innocence, which Mr. Gayre 


seemed to find hard to contem- 
plate, for he said at last, with an 
angry decision, 

‘I have promised, and it is not 
my practice to keep a promise to 
the ear and break it to the heart.’ 

‘Most creditable, I am sure,’ 
answered Sir Geoffrey, drawling 
out the last word so as to make 
almost three syllables of it. 

‘Whether creditable or not, such 
is the fact.’ 

‘I never suggested otherwise. 
All I mean is I trust you may 
have a better gaol deliverance 
than I fear Dane is likely to ex- 
perience. The whole thing seems 
to chafe you terribly, Gayre.’ 

Which was indeed the fact. 
Never in all his life before had 
the banker gone through such an 
experience. Hitherto when he 
asked a favour, friends and stran- 
gers alike had seemed only too 
pleased to grant it. To do any- 
thing, no matter how slight, for 
Mr. Gayre was once in the City 
esteemed both an honour and a 
pleasure ; but now, words could 
scarcely describe the change that 
all in a moment had come over 
popular opinion. A cold wave 
of amazement and disapproval 
flowed steadily from every com- 
mercial quarter towards Gayre’s. 
Why should a man in the banker's 
position interest himself about so 
flagrant a case? The culprit was 
no kith or kin or friend of his. 
His acquaintance with him had 
been no closer than that he pre- 
sumably maintained with the man- 
aging clerk of any other old and 
valued customer. The young fel- 
low could not for a moment be 
supposed innocent. He had de- 
ceived an employer who never 
missed an opportunity of doing 
him a kindness. He had been 
found guilty after a long and fair 
trial; if the sentence was heavy 
it was not too severe. Forgery 
and embezzlement were crimes 




















which could only be put down 
with a strong hand ; other clerks 
would hear and tremble; young 
fellows tottering on the brink of 
temptation would step back in 
time ; employers feeling their in- 
terests were considered might take 
heart and resume some little of 
their wonted confidence. Whatthe 
deuce—what the did Gayre 
mean by trying to upset justice, 
and get up a false sympathy for a 
most deceitful and unprincipled 
young man who, having deeply 
sinned, was now most justly suffer- 
ing? 

‘Not so long ago he'd have 
swung for it, sir,’ remarked one 
City magnate to his fellow; 
‘and I'm not at all sure but the 
old way was the best way too. 
The gallows and a little quick- 
lime were an effectual way of stop- 
ping this sickly sort of sentiment. 
Once a man begins stealing he'll 
go on stealing—can’t help it ; and 
Gayre ought to know this as well 
as anybody. Sign the petition! 
Did J sign it, do you say? Not 
I. “You really must excuse me,” I 
observed to Gayre, “but it s a thing 
I couldn’t do for any considera- 
tion whatsoever. Why, it’s sub- 
verting the whole constitution of 
Great Britain. No, I am very 
sorry to refuse the son of my 
valued friend any favour; but 
you see this is not a matter of 
time or money. It is a question 
of principle. I have a duty to 
discharge to my brother mer- 
chants. How should I be able 
to look them in the face if I 
espoused the cause of a felon 
against his employer? Why, the 
case might have been my own or 
yours! How on earth could you 
ever prosecute one of your people, 
after doing your utmost to defeat 
the ends of justiceas youare doing? 

Wretched Mr. Gayre had 
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nected with the matter, out alone 
with his own heart. He knew 
that attempting to play the part 
of Good Samaritan towards a clerk 
would be regarded as an act of 
wicked quixotism by the collec- 
tive wisdom of Mark Lane and 
Capel Court. Many things might 
be forgiven a man in his position, 
but interference with vested rights 
was not one of them. He had 
done himself incalculable harm, 
and he had not done Oliver Dane 
any good. The chances of the 
‘unfortunate nobleman then lan- 
guishing in prison’ for a mitiga- 
tion of sentence seemed quite as 
good as those of Mr. Colvend’s ex- 
clerk. Mr. Gayre felt weary and 
worn. He had done a great many 
things he would much rather not 
have done, and yet Susan re- 
mained far from him as ever. He 
felt he was losing instead of gain- 
ing ground. The long talks, the 
confidential conversations, the 
hours spent in fruitless discus- 
sion, and still more useless re- 
trospection, were full of noth- 
ing but Oliver Dane. The air 
might be different, but the words 
were ever thesame—Oliver, Oliver, 
Oliver! Susan had indeed held 
her peace concerning her lover 
till she deluded Mr. Gayre into 
the belief that thought of man 
born had never agitated her gentle 
breast. But now the string of 
her tongue was loosed she spoke 
of little else. The volume of life 
for her contained but one name ; 
all interests, all hopes, all fears, 
were bound together with a single 
clasp, upon which was graven the 
story of one man’s sorrows. 

All this did not recommend it- 
self to Mr. Gayre. He would not 
have cared so much had he dis- 
cerned one sign of love or even 
liking. Gratitude there was, but 
it seemed rather anticipatory gra- 
titude for some favour to come 
than appreciative understanding 
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for the enormoustrouble the banker 
had already given himself. With 
that intuition which so rarely 
deceives women, Susan had long 
before discovered her friend nei- 
ther liked nor believed in her 
lover; whilst upon Mr, Gayre’s 
mind there was gradually opening 
that vast field of speculative 
observation filled by the selfish- 
ness of an unselfish woman. 

In those days Susan had no 
more thought to spare for any 
one free to come and go, to laugh 
and be merry, than a mother 
nursing her sick child has for 
some healthy waif, stout of limb 
and sound of lung. The prison 
containing Oliver Dane was, to 
her, the whole miserable world, 
the man pent within those cruel 
walls the entire human race. 
Susan could think of nothing, 
talk of nothing, except him and 
his trouble. It was but an aggra- 
vation of the trial that she should 
be at large whilst he was in con- 
finement. If her lover had not 
been a rival Mr. Gayre must have 
found the constant iteration of 
his name, and the eternal harping 
on one subject, wearisome; but, 
as matters stood, he felt he was 
fast reaching the limits of his 
patience. 

To jest openly with a power 
like Gayres’ seems, at the first 
blush, little short of profanity. 
Nevertheless, the banker found 
himself exposed to broad hints 
and sly allusions, which greatly 
tried his equanimity. 

‘I understand there’s a pretty 
face in the question, eh? said one 
ex-Lord Mayor, who thought his 
twelve months of office had con- 
ferred grace to his manners and a 
pleasing elegance to his diction. 
It was even whispered in City 
circles the air of the Mansion 
House had so affected his brain 
that, finding sober prose inade- 
quate to express lofty imaginings, 


be broke into verse, and indited 
a ditty, entitled ‘The Aged Beg- 
gar: an Idyl of Threadneedle 
Street.’ 

He was a dreadful person, who, 
if he once got hold of even a faint 
similitude to a joke, worried and 
played with it as a puppy worries 
and plays with some useless rag. 
When his friends hoped he had 
forgotten the wretched thing he 
went off at score and dug it 
up again. Even in an ordinary 
way Mr. Gayre avoided him as 
he would the plague; but now 
avoidance was impossible. His 
late lordship, as City wags face- 
tiously dubbed him, which title 
they often exchanged for ‘The 
Aged Beggar,’ would not be denied. 
When from afar Mr, Gayre saw 
his portly form looming in the 
distance he ignominiously tried 
to avoid the encounter by cutting 
down some convenient court ; but 
such cowardly tactics usually 
proved useless. The former chief 
magistrate’s knowledge of the 
City was at least as exhaustive 
as the banker’s ; and he found no 
difficulty in exevuting a flank 
movement of considerable ingen- 
uity, and appearing at the supreme 
moment from an apparently blind 
alley or deceptive doorway. He 
had signed the petition, and 
therefore felt himself free to make 
merry at Mr. Gayre’s expense. 

‘T’d advise you to be on your 
guard,’ he said one day in a stage 
whisper, meeting the ex-officer in 
Copthall Court. ‘They do say 
she was the widow; and then, 
with a fat laugh, which set his 
sides shaking, he passed on before 
Mr. Gayre could resent his re- 
mark, 

Godless and graceless young 
stockbrokers, too, who had not 
the fear of Gayres’ before their 
eyes, were in the habit of offering 
to append their names to any 
paper—not a bill-stamp—if Mr. 























Gayre would procure them a sight 
of Dane’s ‘young woman.’ A\l- 
together it was horrible. Often- 
times the banker felt beside him- 
self with anger. His very clerks, 
he fancied, were laughing at him 
in their sleeves. He was a mere 
butt for cockney wit ; and, through 
some horrible fatality, Susan’s 
name had cropped out, and be- 
come a very shuttlecock for men, 
who could .not comprehend the 
purity and grandness of her self- 
imposed task, to toss from lip to 
lip. 
By almostimperceptible degrees, 
too, a doubt as to the correctness 
of his own opinions on the Dane 
question was stealing across Mr. 
Gayre’s mind. By a slow pro- 
cess of reasoning he was arrivimg 
at the conclusion Susan had long 
before grasped instinctively, that 
an enemy’s hand might be traced 
in the transaction. Things had 
happened since the trial inex- 
. plicable on any other ground. 
Proved guilty and punished, the 
man and his sin would, in an 
ordinary way, have been forgot- 
ten; but for Oliver Dane there 
seemed, indeed, no rest. Stories 
were circulated about him which 
Mr, Gayre’s common sense re- 
sented as untrue. Mr. Surlees’ 
utterances concerning their former 
clerk were characterised by a 
stinging bitterness that seemed to 
the banker quite inexplicable. 
Mr. Colvend’s attachment to, and 
sorrow for, the young man could, 
according to Mr. Surlees, only be 
~regarded as evidences of a weak- 
ened intellect ; whilst Susan her- 
self was stigmatised as a sort of 
adventuress, who, ‘I feel no 
doubt whatever, was Dane's ac- 
complice in the matter. So far 
as I am concerned, I regret that 
we did not proceed against her as 
well.’ 
This was awful. Mr. Gayre 
remained speechless with indig- 
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nation ; and it was not till Mr. 
Surlees went on to say, ‘I ad- 
vise you to be careful what you are 
about. Take my word ior it, this 
Miss Drummond is a most dan- 
gerous and unprincipled person,’ 
that his anger found vent in 
words. 

How he expressed the rage 
burning within him he never 
subsequently could remember. 
All he knew was he and Mr. 
Surlees parted in hot anger ; and 
when, during the course of the 
same afternoon, Mr. Colvend 
called to try to make peace, his 
well-meant efforts resulted in sig- 
nal failure. 

Altogether, nothing but humi- 
liation and irritation resulted from 
his attempt to ‘ subvert the Bri- 
tish Constitution, and defeat the 
ends of justice.’ 

It was discovered a clerk had 
been ingeniously robbing the bank 
for some considerable time, but 
Mr. Gayre felt literally afraid to 
prosecute. He had never loved 
the City, but now he grew to hate 
it. The pavements of Lombard 
Street, and the purlieus of the 
Exchange, were mere haunts of 
terror. He dreaded the sight of 
his fellow-men, if those fellow- 
men had offices within sound of 
Bow Bells ; whilst for Susan— 
the labour of Sisyphus was not 
more discouraging than the en- 
deavour to win smiles from a 
woman who refused to smile, 
whose faith in her lover never 
swerved, and whom absence only 
made fonder ! 

So far as the petition went, Mr. 
Gayre felt he had got all the sig- 
natures he was ever likely to ob- 
tain. Some great names were 
appended, but the longer he con- 
templated the paper, the less 
hopeful he felt on the subject of 
ultimate success. He stood, in- 
deed, between Scylla and Charyb- 
dis: if he failed, Susan would 
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blame him in her heart; and, on 
the other hand, he did not wish 
to succeed. No prospect, indeed, 
could have seemed less pleasant 
to him than the idea of Oliver 
Dane’s reappearance in the world 
of free men. 

‘I had better have given up all 
thoughts of the girl the moment 
I found out she was fond of the 
fellow, he thought irritably. 
‘Somehow I have botched the 
whole thing, and every step I 
take only seems to lead me fur- 
ther into the mire. Supposing I 
could prove him innocent to- 
morrow, how would that better 
my position? Iam not working 
for Oliver Dane, but for Nicholas 
Gayre; and I am as far away 
from my object—farther, indeed 
—than I was the first day. I 
think I will keep away from 
Islington for a week, and try the 
effect: she will long to talk to 
some one, and must miss me, even 
for that reason, Yes, I will stay 
away.” 

It was the last evening of that 
week, a Sunday night. He had not 
seen Susan for one hundred and 
sixty-eight endless hours. He had 
refrained from writing or calling ; 
and he now, having just returned 
from church, whither he had gone 
to kill time, sat beside his hearth, 
thinking about the man who was 
now at Portland — considering 
what he was doing, how he felt, 
how any human being could face 
the prospect of seven years of 
penal servitude and—live. 

‘It is awful,’ he said almost 
aloud. ‘And suppose, after 
all, the fellow should be inno- 
cent !’ 

He rose uneasily from his seat, 
and began to pace the room with 
slow and measured steps. 

His hands were loosely clasped 
behind his back, his head was 
bent a little forward, his whole 
attitude, his whole expression, 


that of a man engaged in deep 
and unpleasant thought. 

He was, in fact, reviewing the 
whole matter from the commence- 
ment, considering the possibility 
of Oliver Dane’s innocence, and 
facing the question of what he 
should feel to be his duty sup- 
posing he were once really per- 
suaded of the prisoner's inno- 
cence. 

‘If the proof rested with me, 
now, for instance,’ he thought— 
‘if I had the proofs in my hands, 
how should I act? That is a 
question I might once have an- 
swered without any hesitation ; 
but nows— However, he is not 
innocent, and I have no proofs. 
Who can that be? he added, as 
the sound of a modest double rap 
broke the stillness of the quiet 
house ; ‘ not Sir Geoffrey, I hope.’ 

A minuteelapsed. There seemed 
parleying in the hall; then his 
servant entered the room bearing 
a card, 

‘ The gentleman’ (there was just 
the slightest touch of hesitation 
in the way he spoke this word) 
‘says he wishes to see you on 
business of importance. He will 
not detain you long, Colonel.’ 

‘ Samuel Fife? said Mr. Gayre, 
reading the name printed on the 
card; ‘I wonder who Samuel 
Fife may be? 

* He says you know him, sir.’ 

‘Does he? I wonder if I do? 
Show him up into the drawing- 
room; I will be with him di- 
rectly. 

‘The name seems somehow 
familiar, and yet I cannot asso- 
ciate it with any one. Fife— 
Fife ’ and then he opened the 
drawing-room door, and entered. 

Under the chandelier stood a 
short, stiffly-built, middle-aged 
man. He was dressed in his Sun- 
day clothes—a rough top-coat, 
dark trousers and waistcoat, thick 
serviceable boots. He held his 
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hat in his hand, and looked up 
somewhat nervously as Mr. Gayre 
appeared. 

‘Good-evening,’ began the bank- 
er. ‘To whatam Ito— Why, 
it is you, is it? he added, in a 
tone of intense surprise. ‘ What 
do you want with me—why do 
you come here 

‘I wrote to you a while ago, 
and you took no notice of my 
letters.’ 

‘I never heard from you in my 
life, so far as I am aware.’ 

*O yes, you did. I wrote to 
you three times, signing myself 
“ Justice.” ’ 

* You are “Justice,” then. I 
see— 

‘Why did you not send me any 
reply ? 

*Why should I reply? why 
should I take any notice whatso- 
ever of anonymous communica- 
tions ? 

‘It was true what I said, hina 
Mr. Gayre.’ 

‘That Dane was innocent, and 
you could prove him to be so? 

* Yes.’ 

‘Why did you not speak be- 
fore, then ? 

‘I should not speak now if I 
had been properly treated.’ 

‘Have you not been properly 
treated ? 

* No.’ 

‘Will you not be seated, Mr. 
Fife? If we are to talk—and I 
suppose you would not have come 
here unless you intended to talk 
—you had better take a chair.’ 

*Do you recollect what I said 
in my first letter? asked Mr. 
Fife, as he sat down on the cor- 
ner of a sofa, glancing at Mr. 
Gayre, who had flung himself 
into an easy-chair. 

‘I recollect you said in all your 
letters you wanted money. It is 
not an uncommon want ; you are 


(To be contunued,) 
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not singular, Mr. Fife. Many 
persons desire money; but there 
are not many who get it.’ 

‘Will you give me what I ask- 
ed for? 

‘That is not a question I can 
answer off-hand. Upon the whole, 
however, I think I may say I do 
not think I shall give you any 
money.’ 

‘If you are sure of that I will 
go to Miss Drummond.’ 

‘Why did you not go to her 
first—supposing always you have 
not been to her? 

‘I thought I could go to her 
after I had tried you. 1 knew it 
would be useless coming to you 
after I had been to her.’ 

* Really, Mr. Fife, your candour 
is quite refreshing.’ 

*I am glad you think so.’ 

‘I do think so; though I can- 
not in the least imagine why you 
come to me.’ 

‘I come to you, interrupted 
Mr. Fife, with startling direct- 
ness, ‘because you are in love 
with Miss Drummond—because 
you can make her marry you if 
you prove Dane innocent—be- 
cause it will be worth your while 
to pay me well for the card I can 
place in your hand.’ 

‘I do not know which I ad- 
mire most—your frankness or your 
impudence.’ 

‘It is not impudence, Mr, 
Gayre ; and you are as well aware 
of the fact as Iam. As you have 
asked me to sit down I presume 
you mean to entertain the matter. 
In a word, I have something to 
sell; will you buy it? You know 
my price; does it suit you?’ and, 
shifting his position, he took 
possession of a music-stool which 
chanced to be close to the chair in 
which Mr. Gayre lay back, his legs 
stretched out, and the tips of his 
fingers idly touching each other. 


‘DON’T TALK OF SEPTEMBER.’ 


[Ax Orp Lonpon Lynic, sy Taomas Haynes Baruey.] 


Don’t talk of September! A lady 

Must think it of all months the worst; 
The men are preparing already 

To take themselves off on the First. 
I try to arrange a small party, 

The girls dance together ; how tame! 
I'd get up my game of écarté, 

But they go to bring down their game ! 


Last month, their attention to quicken, 
A supper I knew was the thing; 
But now from my turkey and chicken 
They’re tempted by birds on the wing ! 
They shoulder their terrible rifles 
(It’s really too much for my nerves !), 
And, slighting my sweets and my trifles, 
Prefer my Lord Harry’s preserves ! 


Miss Lovemore, with great consternation, 
Now hears of the horrible plan, 
And fears that her little flirtation 
Was only a flash in the pan! 
O, marriage is hard of digestion, 
The men are all sparing of words ; 
And now, ’stead of popping the question, 
They set off to pop at the birds. 


Go, false ones, your aim is so horrid, 
That love at the sight of you dies ; 
You care not for locks on the forehead, 
The locks made by Manton you prize ! 
All thoughts sentimental exploding, 
Like flints I behold you depart ; 
You heed not, when priming and loading, 
The load you have left on my heart ! 


They talk about patent percussions, 
And all preparations for sport ; 
And those double-barrel discussions 
Exhaust double bottles of port ! 
The dearest is deaf to my summons, 
As off on his pony he jogs ; 
A dolefal condition is woman's ; 
The men are all gone to the dogs, 
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A FAMOUS NOVELIST’S MODES OF WORK. 
( With a Portrait.) 


———=——— 


Wuen, where, and how do men 
write books? This is a very 
curious and interesting question 
to the student of literature. In 
one of the most charming little 
papers which he ever wrote, the 
late Anthony Trollope took his 
readers into confidence, and told 
them how he managed to harness 
‘ Ariel ’ and control the vagaries of 
thought. The article appeared in 
Good Words for 1879, vol. xx. 
p. 595. The author’s rather fanci- 
ful title, ‘A Walk in a Wood,’ 
probably diverted ‘the attention 
of many who would have enjoyed 
such a literary confession. At 
all events we think it has passed 
unnoticed, save in one of the many 
critical and biographical sketches 
which have appeared of this 
favourite writer. 

Trollope was a great traveller 
as well as a great writer, and 
those who desire to see his plea- 
sant observations in the woodland 
aspect of various countries must 
refer to the original article in 
Good Words. 


THE ART OF THINKING. 


The most difficult thing that a 
man has to do is to think. There 
are many who can never bring 
themselves really to think at all, 
but do whatever thinking is done 
by them in a chance fashion, with 
no effort, using the faculty which 
the Lord has given them because 
they cannot, as it were, help them- 
selves. To think is essential, all 
will agree. That it is difficult 
most will acknowledge who have 
tried it. If it can be compassed 
80 as to become pleasant, brisk, 
and exciting as well as salutary, 


much will have been accom- 
plished. My purpose here is to 
describe how this operation, al- 
ways so difficult, often so repug- 
nant to us, becomes easier out 
among the woods, with the birds 
and the air and the leaves and 
the branches around us, than in 
the seclusion of any closet. 


MY OWN EXPERIENCE. 


But I have nothing to show 
for it beyond my own experience, 
and no performances of thought 
to boast of beyond the construc- 
tion of combinations in fiction, 
countless and unimportant as the 
sand on the sea-shore. For in 
these operations of thinking it 
is not often the entire plot ofa 
novel—the plot of a novel as a 
whole—that exercises the mind. 
That is a huge difficulty ; one so 
arduous as to have been generally 
found by me altogether beyond 
my power of accomplishment. 
Efforts are made, no doubt—al- 
ways out in the open air, and 
within the precincts of a wood, if 
a wood be within reach; but to 
construct a plot so as to know, 
before the story is begun, how it 
is to end, has always been to me 
a labour of Hercules beyond my 
reach. I have to confess that my 
incidents are fabricated to fit my 
story as it goes on, and not my 
story to fit my incidents. I wrote 
a novel once in which a lady 
forged a will; but I had not my- 
self decided that she had forged 
it till the chapter before that in 
which she confesses her guilt. In 
another a lady is made to steal 
her own diamonds—a grand tour 
de force, as I thought; but the 
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brilliant idea only struck me when 
I was writing the page in which 
the theft is described. I once 
heard an unknown critic abuse my 
workmanship because a certain 
lady had been made to appear too 
frequently in my pages. I went 
home and killed her immediately. 
I say this to show that the pro- 
cess of thinking to which I am 
alluding has not generally been 
applied to any great effort of con- 
struction. It has expended itself 
on the minute ramifications of 
tale-telling: how this young lady 
should be made to behave herself 
with that young gentleman ; how 
this mother or that father would 
be affected by the ill conduct or 
the good of a son or a daughter ; 
how these words or those other 
would be most appropriate and 
true to Nature if used on some 
special occasion. Such plottings 
as these, with a fabricator of fic- 
tion, are infinite in number as 
they are infinitesimal in import- 
ance, and are therefore, as I have 
said, like the sand of the sea- 
shore. But not one of them can 
be done fitly without thinking. 
My little effort will miss its 
wished-for result, unless I be true 
to Nature; and to be true to 
Nature I must think what Nature 
would produce. Where shall I 
go to find my thoughts with the 
greatest ease and most perfect 
freedom ? 


THE BRAIN-WORKER AND NOISES. 


Bad noises, bad air, bad smells, 
bad light, an inconvenient atti- 
tude, ugly surroundings, little 
misfortunes that have lately been 
endured, little misfortunes that 
are soon to come, hunger and 
thirst, overheating and overdrink- 
ing, want of sleep or too much of 
it, a tight boot, a starched collar, 
are all inimical to thinking. I 
do not name bodily ailments. 
The feeling of heroism which is 
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created by the magnanimity of 
overcoming great evils will some- 
times make thinking easy. It is 
not the sorrows but the annoy- 
ances of life which impede. Were 
I told that the bank had broken 
in which my little all was kept 
for me, I could sit down and 
write my love story with almost 
a sublimated vision of love ; but 
to discover that I had given half 
a sovereign instead of sixpence to 
a cabman would render a great 
effort necessary before I could find 
fitting words for a lover. These 
little lacerations of the spirit, not 
the deep wounds, make the diffi- 
eulty. Ofall the nuisances named 
noises are the worst. I know a 
hero who can write his leading 
article for a newspaper in a club 
smoking-room, while all the chaff 
of all the Joneses and all the 
Smiths is sounding in his ears ; 
but he is a hero because he can 
do it. To think with a barrel- 
organ within hearing is heroic. 
For myself I own that a brass 
band altogether incapacitates me. 
No sooner does the first note of 
the opening burst reach my ear 
than I start up, fling down my 
pen, and cast my thoughts disre- 
garded into the abyss of some 
chaos which is always there ready 
to receive them. Ah, how terri- 
ble, often how vain, is the work of 
fishing, toget them outagain! Here, 
in our quiet square, the beneficent 
police have done wonders for our 
tranquillity ; not, however, with- 
out creating for me personally a 
separate trouble in having to en- 
counter the stern reproaches of 
the middle-aged leader of the 
band when he asks me in mingled 
German and English accents 
whether I do not think that he 
too, as well as I—he with all his 
comrades, and then he points to 
the nine stalwart, well-cropped, 
silent, and sorrowing Teutons 
around him—whether he and 











they should not be allowed to 
earn their bread as well as I. I 
cannot argue the matter with 
him. I cannot make him under- 
stand that in earning my own 
bread I am a nuisance to no one. 
I can only assure him that I am 
resolute, being anxious to avoid 
the gloom which was cast over 
the declining years of one old 
philosopher. I do feel, however, 
that this comparative peace within 
the heart of a huge city is pur- 
chased at the cost of many tears. 
When, as I walk abroad, I see in 
some small crowded street the ill- 
shod feet of little children spin- 
ning round in the perfect rhythm 
of a dance, two little tots, each 
holding the other by their ragged 
duds while an Italian boy grintls 
at his big box, each footfall true 
to its time, I say to myself that a 
novelist’s schemes, or even a 
philosopher’s figures, may be pur- 
chased too dearly by the silencing 
of the music of the poor. 


WOOD AND WATER. 


Whither shall a man take him- 
self to avoid these evils, so that 
he may do his thinking in 
peace,—in silence if it may be 
possible? And yet it is not 
silence that is altogether neces- 
sary. The wood-cutter’s axe never 
stopped a man’s thought, nor the 
wind through the branches, nor 
the flowing of water, nor the sing- 
ing of birds, nor the distant tink- 
ling of a chapel bell. Even the 
roaring of the sea and the loud 
splashing of the waves among the 
rocks do not impede the mind. 
No sounds coming from water 
have the effect of harassing. But 
yet the sea-shore has its disad- 
vantages. The sun overhead is 
hot or the wind is strong,—or the 
very heaviness of the sand creates 
labour and distraction. A high- 


road is ugly, dusty, and too near 
akin to the business of the world. 
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You may calculate your five per 
cents and your six per cents with 
precision as you tramp along a 
high-road. They have a weight 
of material interest which rises 
above dust. But if your mind 
flies beyond this, if it attempts to 
deal with humour, pathos, irony, 
or scorn, you should take it away 
from the well-constructed walks 
of life. I have always found it 
impossible to utilise railroads for 
delicate thinking. A great philo- 
sopher once cautioned me against 
reading in railway carriages. ‘ Sit 
still” said he, ‘and label your 
thoughts.’ But he was a man 
who had stayed much at home 
himself. Other men’s thoughts 
I can digest when I am carried 
along at the rate of thirty miles 
an hour; but not my own. 


RIDING AND DRIVING. 


Any carriage is an indifferent 
vehicle for thinking, even though 
the cushions be plump, and the 
road gracious—not rough nor 
dusty—and the horses going at 
their ease. There is a feeling at- 
tached to the carriage that it is 
there for a special purpose, as 
though to carry one to a fixed 
destination; and that purpose, 
hidden perhaps, but still inherent, 
clogs the mind. The end is com- 
ing, and the sooner it is reached 
the better. So at any rate thinks 
the driver. If you have been born 
to a carriage, and carried about 
listlessly from your childhood up- 
wards, then, perhaps, you may use 
it for free mental exercise; but 
you must have been coaching it 
from your babyhood to make it 
thus effective. 

On horseback something may 
be done. You may construct your 
villain or your buffoon as you are 
going across country. All the 
noise of an assize court, or the 
low rattle of a gambling-table, 
may thus be arranged. Standing 
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by the covert-side, I myself have 
made a dozen little plots, and 
were I to go back to the tales I 
could describe each point at the 
covert-side at which the incident 
or the character was moulded and 
brought into shape. But this, 
too, is only good for rough work. 
Solitude is necessary for the task 
we have in hand; and the bob- 
bing up and down of the horse’s 
head is antagonistic to solitude. 


THE PEDESTRIAN THINKER. 


I have found that I can best 
command my thoughts on foot, 
and can do so with the most per- 
fect mastery when wandering 
through a wood. To be alone is 
of course essential. Companion- 
ship requires conversation, for 
which indeed the spot is most fit ; 
but conversation is not now the 
object in view. I have found it 
best even to reject the society of 
a dog, who, if he be a dog of man- 
ners, will make some attempt at 
talking. And though he should 
be silent the sight of him pro- 
vokes words and caresses and 
sport. It is best to be away from 
cottages, away from children, 
away as far as may be from 
other . chance wanderers. So 
much easier is it to speak than to 
think that any slightest tempta- 
tion suffices to carry away the 
idler from the harder to the 
lighter work. An old woman 
with a bundle of sticks becomes 
an agreeable companion, or a lit- 
tle girl picking wild fruit. Even 
when quite alone, when all the 
surroundings seem to be fitted for 
thought, the thinker will still find 
a difficulty in thinking. It is not 
that the mind is inactive, but that 
it will run exactly whither it is 
not bidden to go. With subtle 
ingenuity it will find for itself 
little easy tasks instead of settling 
itself down on that which it is its 
duty to do at once. With me, I 
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own, it is so weak as to fly back 
to things already done, which re- 
quire no more thinking, which are 
perhaps unworthy of a place even 
in the memory, and to revel in 
the ease of contemplating that 
which has been accomplished ra- 
ther than to struggle for further 
performance. My eyes, which 
should become moist with the 
troubles of the embryo heroine, 
shed tears as they call to mind 
the early sorrow of Mr. , who 
was married and made happy many 
years ago. Then, when it comes 
to this, a great effort becomes 
necessary, or that day will for 
him have no results. It is so 
easy to lose an hour in maunder- 
ing over the past, and to waste 
the good things which have been 
provided in remembering instead 
of creating ! 





ON FINDING A WOOD. 


But a word about the nature 
of the wood! It is not always 
easy to find a wood, and some- 
times when you have got it, it is 
but a muddy, plashy, rough-hewn 
congregation of ill-grown trees,— 
a thicket rather than a wood,— 
in which even contemplation is 
difficult, and thinking is out of 
the question. He who has de- 
voted himself to wandering in 
woods will know at the first 
glance whether the place will 
suit his p A crowded 
undergrowth of hazel, thorn, birch, 
and alder, with merely a track 
through it, will by no means serve 
the occasion. The trees around 
you should be big and noble. 
There should be grass at your 
feet. There should be space for 
the felled or fallen princes of the 
forest. A roadway, with the sign 
of wheels that have passed long 
since, will be an advantage, so 
long as the branches above head 
shall meet or seem to meet each 
other. I will not say that the 

















ground should not be level, lest 
by creating difficulties I shall 
seem to show that the fitting spot 
may be too difficult to be found ; 
but, no doubt, it will be an assist- 
ance in the work to be done if 
occasionally you can look down 
on the tops of the trees as you 
descend, and again look up to 
them as with increasing height 
they rise high above your head. 
And it should be a wood—per- 
haps a forest—rather than a 
skirting of timber. You should 
feel that, if not lost, you are lose- 
able. To have trees around you 
is not enough, unless you have 
many. You must have a feeling 
as of Adam in the Garden, There 
must be a confirmed assurance in 
your mind that you have got 
out of the conyentional into the 
natural—which will not establish 
itself unless there be a conscious- 
ness of distance between you and 
the next ploughed field. If pos- 
sible, you should not know the 
east from the west, or, if so, only 
by the setting of the sun. You 
should recognise the direction in 
which you must return simply by 
the fall of water. 

But where shall the wood be 
found? Such woodlands there 
are still in England, though, alas, 
they are becoming rarer every 
year. Profit from the timber- 
merchant or dealer in firewood is 
looked to, or else, as is more 
probable, drives are cut broad and 
straight, like spokes of a wheel 
radiating to a nave or centre, good 
only for the purposes of the slayer 
of multitudinous pheasants, I will 
not say that a-wood prepared, not 
as the home, but the slaughter- 
ground of game, is altogether in- 
efficient for our purpose. I have 
used such even when the sound 
of the guns has been near enough 
to. warn me to turn my steps to 
the right or to the left. The 
scents are pleasant even in win- 
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ter, the trees are there, and some- 
times even yet the delightful feel- 
ing may be encountered that the 
track on which you are walking 
leads to some far-off vague des- 
tination, in reaching which there 
may be much of delight, because 
it will be new—something also of 
peril, because it will be distant. 
But the wood, if possible, should 
seem to be purposeless. It should 
have no evident consciousness of 
being there either for game or 
fagots. The felled trunk on which 
you sit should seem to have been 
selected for some accidental pur- 
pose of house-building, as though 
a neighbour had searched for what 
was wanting and had found it. 
No idea should be engendered 
that it was let out at so much 
an acre to a contractor who would 
cut the trees in order and sell 
them in the next market. The 
mind should conceive that this 
wood never had been planted by 
hands, but had come there from 
the direct beneficence of the Cre- 
ator—as the first woods did come 
—before man had been taught to 
recreate them systematically, and 
as some still remain to us, so 
much more lovely in their wild- 
ness than when reduced to rows 
and quincunces, and made to ac- 
commodate themselves to laws of 
economy and order. 

[The author here gives his re- 
miniscences of the woods of Eng- 
land and Scotland, Australia and 
New Zealand, the Black Forest 
and the Duchy of Baden. For 
these we must refer the reader to 
the original article. } 


TRICKSY ARIEL. 


They will not come at once, 
those thoughts which are so anx- 
iously expected ; and in the pro- 
cess of coming they are apt to be 
troublesome, full of tricks, and 
almost traitorous. They must be 
imprisoned, or bound with thongs, 
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when they come, as was Proteus 
when Ulysses caught him amidst 
his sea-calves—as was done with 
some of the fairies of old, who 
would, indeed, do their beneficent 
work, but only under compulsion. 
It may be that your spirit should 
on an occasion be as obedient as 
Ariel, but that will not be often. 
He will run backwards—as it 
were downhill—because it is so 
easy, instead of upward and on- 
ward. He will turn to the right 
and to the left, making a show of 
doing fine work, only not the 
work that is demanded of him 
that day. He will skip hither 
and thither, with pleasant bright 
gambols, but will not put his 
shoulder to the wheel, his neck 
to the collar, his hand to the 
plough. Has my reader ever 
driven a pig to market? The pig 
will travel on freely, but will al- 
ways take the wrong turning, and 
then when stopped for the tenth 
time will head backwards, and 
try to run between your legs. So 
it is with the tricksy Ariel—that 
Ariel which every man owns, 
though so many of us fail to use 
him for much purpose, which but 
few of us have subjected to such 
discipline as Prospero had used 
before he had brought his servant 
to do his bidding at the slightest 
word. 
POWERFUL WORKERS. 

It is right that a servant should 
do his master’s bidding; and, 
with judicious discipline, he will 
do it. The great thinkers, no 
doubt, are they who have made 
their servant perfect in obedience 
and quick at a moment’s notice 
for all work. To them no ad- 
juncts of circumstances are neces- 
sary. Solitude, silence, and beauty 
of surroundings are unnecessary. 
Such a one can bid his mind go 
work, and the task shall be done, 
whether in .town or country, 
whether amid green fields, or 
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congregated books, or crowded 
assemblies. Such a master, no 
doubt, was Prospero. Such were 
Homer, and Cicero, and Dante, 
Such were Bacon and Shakespeare. 
They had so tamed, and trained, 
and taught their Ariels that each, 
at a moment’s notice, would put 
a girdle round the earth. With 
us, though the attendant spirit 
will come at last and do some- 
thing at our bidding, it is but driv- 
ing an unwilling pig to market. 


THE AGONIES OF COMPOSITION. 


But at last I feel that I have 
him—perhaps by the tail, as the 
Irishman drives his pig. When 
I have got him I have to be care- 
ful that he shall not escape me 
till that job of work be done. 
Gradually as I walk or stop, as 
I seat myself on a bank or lean 
against a tree, perhaps as I hurry 
on waving my stick above my 
head till, with my quick’ motion, 
the sweat-drops come out upon 
my brow, the scene forms itself 
for me. I see, or fancy that I 
see, what will be fitting, what will 
be true, how far virtue may be 
made to go without walking upon 
stilts, what wickedness may do 
without breaking the link which 
binds it to humanity, how low 
ignorance may grovel, how high 
knowledge may soar, what the 
writer may teach without repel- 
ling by severity, how he may 
amuse without descending to 
buffoonery ; and then the limits 
ot pathos are searched, and words 
are weighed which shall suit, but 
do no more than suit, the great- 
ness or the smallness of the occa- 
sion. We, who are slight, may 
hot attempt lofty things, or make 
ridiculous with our little fables 
the doings of the gods. But for 
that which we do there are appro- 
priate terms and boundaries which 
may be reached but not surpassed. 
All this has to be thought of and 
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decided upon in reference to those 
little plotlings of which I have 
spoken, each of which has to be 
made the receptacle of pathos or 
of humour, of honour or of truth, 
as far as the thinker may be able 
to furnish them. He has to see, 
above all things, that in his at- 
tempts he shall not sin against 
Nature ; that, in striving to touch 
the feelings, he shall not excite 
ridicule ; that, in seeking for 
humour, he does not miss his 
point; that, in quest of honour 
and truth, he does not become 
bombastic and straitlaced. A 
clergyman in his pulpit may ad- 
vocate an altitude of virtue fitted 
to a millennium here or to a 
heaven hereafter; nay, from the 
nature of his profession, he must 
do so, The poet, too, may soar 
as high as he will, and, if words 
suffice to him, need never fear to 
fail because his ideas are too 
lofty. But he who tells tales in 
prose can hardly hope to be effec- 
tive as a teacher unless he binds 
himself by the circumstances of 
the world which he finds around 
him. Honour and truth there 
should be, and pathos and humour ; 
but he should so constrain them 
that they shall not seem to mount 
into nature beyond the ordinary 
habitations of men and women. 
Such rules as to construction 
have probably been long known 
to him. It is not for them he is 
seeking as he is roaming listlessly 
or walking rapidly through the 
trees. They have come to him 
from much observation, from the 
writings of others, from that which 
we call study, in which imagina- 
tion has but little immediate con- 
cern. It is the fitting of the rules 
to the characters which he has 
created, the filling in with living 
touches and true colours those 
daubs and blotches on his canvas 
which have been easily scribbled 
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with a rough hand, that the true 
work consists, It is here that he 
requires that his fancy should be 
undisturbed ; that the trees should 
overshadow him, that the birds 
should comfort him, that the green 
and yellow mosses should be in 
unison with him, that the very 
air should be-good to him. The 
rules are there fixed—fixed as far 
as his judgment can fix them— 
and are no longer a difficulty to 
him. The first coarse outlines of 
his story he has found to be a 
matter almost indifferent to him. 
It is with these little plotlings 
that he has to contend. It is for 
them that he must catch his Ariel, 
and bind him fast; but yet so 
bind him that not a thread shall 
touch the easy action of his wings. 
Every little scene must be arranged 
so that—if it may be possible— 
the proper words may be spoken 
and the fitting effect produced. 

Alas, with all these struggles, 
when the wood has been found, 
when all external things are pro- 
pitious, when the very heavens 
have lent their aid, it is so often 
that it is impossible! It is not 
only that your Ariel is untrained, 
but that the special Ariel which 
you may chance to own is no bet- 
ter than a rustic Hobgoblin, or a 
Peaseblossom, or Mustard Seed 
at the best. You cannot get 
the pace of the racehorse from a 
farmyard colt, train him as you 
will. How often is one prompted 
to fling oneself down in de- 
spair, and, weeping between the 
branches, to declare that it is not 
that the thoughts will wander, it 
is not that the mind is treacher- 
ous! That which it can do it 
will do; but the pace required 
from it should be fitted only for 
the farmyard. 

Nevertheless, before all be given 
up, let a walk in a wood be 
tried. 
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EDWARD ALLEYN—ACTOR AND BEAR-WARDEN. 
(With a Portrait.) 


Duuwics has been described as a 
kind of Sleepy Hollow, which, 
while London has crept up to, 
around, and beyond it, always re- 
tained, and to some extent still 
retains, its rustic simplicity. It 
still has its countrified houses and 
gardens, old inns and little old- 
fashioned shops, and they still 
stand amidst hedgerows and broad 
avenues of tall old elms, horse- 
chestnuts, and sycamores, with 
shady lanes and quiet field-paths, 
a kind of verdurous rural oasis in 
a wilderness of bricks and mortar. 
There, as everybody knows, stands 
God’s Gift College. The lands 
belonging to it, and by which it 
is supported, stretch around to the 
extent of over one thousand five 
hundred acres. They spread 
southward from Champion Hill, 
Denmark Hill, and Herne Hill, 
through the entire length of the 
intervening valley, and over the 
opposite slopes to the summits of 
Sydenham and Forest Hill. 

We have not, it is true, the two 
hundred acres of wild and 
pieturesque woodland in which 
highwaymen and gipsies/had their 
favourite haunts, and which) of 
old, provided fuel for the college 
hearths. Many a breezy heath 
and far-stretching common has 
disappeared, and great lakes of 
golden grain no longer spread 


their undulating waves before the _ 


breeze. But, in the college itself, 
we have some seven hundred, or 
more, scholars, in place of the 
twelve poor scholars, and the three 
‘town or foreigne schollers,’ who 
occupied it when those heaths 


and commons were unbuilt upon, 
and those woods were green ; and 
the revenue, which was then one 
of eight hundred a year, has now 
swollen to a still-increasing one 
of seventeen thousand. 

Dulwich is associated insepar- 
ably with the College of God’s 
Gift, and the college is as insepar- 
ably connected with its founder, 
Edward Alleyn the player. One 
can no more ignore the one when 
talking of the former, than one 
can think of playing the tragedy 
of Hamlet without the Prince of 
Denmark. The three are one. 
He was the once lordly squire of 
this old manor, with its pictur- 
esque hills and vales, wood and 
water, and in its ancient hall he 
gave hospitable entertainment to 
rich and poor, old friends and 
new friends, great and small. 
Lord Bacon, ‘great secretary of 
Nature and all learning,’ as Wal- 
ton called him; the grand old 
architect and deviser of state 
pageants, Inigo Jones ; the mighty 
lords Arundel and Cecil, sat at his 
table ; and thereisa tradition, which 
had its origin of old in Dulwich, 
thab amongst the most frequent 
visitors to the manor ‘ hawl’ was 
one who was of Alleyn’s profes- 
sion, the most intimate friend of 
his most intimate friends, an old 
near neighbour of his on the 
Bankside in Southwark, a man of 
about his own age, who attained 
eminence as a playwright while 
he was attaining eminence as an 
actor—in short, William Shake- 
spears, We have no actual 
written record of the fact, and 
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Edward Alleyn—Actor and Bear - Warden. 


cannot, should not, expect to find 
one; but nothing can be more 
probable. Ben Jonson visited 
him, as he did Shakespeare, and 
made merry with them in their 
country retreats. Burbage of 
Warwickshire was Shakespeare’s 
boon companion,and Alleyn’s ; Na- 
thaniel Field, Condel, Hemmings, 
Kempe, Slye, Bond, Perkins, 
Lowin Cartwright, great players 
and good fellows all, were the con- 
stant companions of Shakespeare 
and of Alleyn, who left some of 
their portraits to adorn his college 
walls, and books of the plays in 
which they played to fill the col- 
lege shelves. 

In one of George Peele’s letters, 
still, I believe, extant, he writes : 


‘ Friend Marle,—I never longed 
for thy company more than last 
night; we were all very merrye 
at the Globe, when Ned Alleyn 


did not scruple to affyrme, pleau- 
sauntly, to thy friende Will that 
he had stolen his speech about 
the qualityes of an actor’s excel- 
lencye in Hamlet hys tragedye 
from conversations manyfold 
whych had passed betweene them, 
and opinyons given by Alleyn 
touchinge the subjecte. Shake- 
speare did not take this talke in 
good sorte; but Jonson put an 
ende to the strife with wittylye 
remarkinge, ‘‘ This affaire needeth 
no contentione; you stole it from 
Ned, no doubte, do not marvel : 
have you not seen him act tymes 
out of number?’’ 


— Theold manor-house at Dulwich 
would tell some rare good stories of 
all it saw and heard in those grand 
days of poet-dramatists and poet- 
actors if walls had memories and 
could speak ; but, alas, those an- 
cient witnesses, although we have 
them still, are dumb. 

Alleyn expended upon his Dul- 
wich estates a sum that would 
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now represent fifty thousand 
pounds ; and because he had no 
children to inherit his lands’and 
money, he resolved to found ‘and 
endow a college, upon the plan of 
that known as the Charterhouse, 
which Sutton had founded, to be 
a refuge for the poor in old age, 
and a place of education for the 
young. He commenced the build- 
ing for it in 1613, and it was 
completed in 1617, when most of 
the members of the college were 
duly installed ; and in his Diary 
he records how he invited them 
to dine with him at Christmas- 
time, and again on the occasion of 
his birthday. 

Lord Bacon partially opposed 
Alleyn’s application to the King 
for a patent of foundation for 
his college ; but royal James put 
aside the great Lord Chancellor’s 
objections, and granted it on the 
21st of June 1619, ‘ to endure for 
ever.’ In the following Septem- 
ber the formal inauguration was 
celebrated. As Alleyn’s Diary 
records : 

‘ They first heard a sermon, and 
after the instrument of creacion 
was by me read, and after an 
anthem, they went to dinner,’ 
and partook of a chine of beef 
weighing twelve stone, nine ca- 
pons, and two ‘colley-floweys,’ 
with two rundlets of claret, con- 
taining eight gallons, and two 
hogsheads of beer. The two cauli- 
flowers cost three shillings, the 
beef eighteen shillings, and the 
fowls one pound two. The wine 
and beer cost two pounds, Amongst 
those present were Lord Bacon, 
Lord C. Cecil, Lord Arundel, and 
Inigo Jones. Alleyn had previ- 
ously dined by invitation with the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, to 
whom, as he says, he ‘red the 
corporation’ and the foundation’ 
patent. One can imagine what 
the Puritans thought of all these 
honours blushing so thickly upon 
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one who was but a player, if a 
great one. It is not difficult to 
conceive their wrathful scorn, 
which had not subsided years 
after, when, in 1647, a detach- 
ment from the army of Fairfax 
came over from Putney, and took 
up their quarters in the college, 
melting down the organ-pipes of 
the chapel and the leaden coffins 
of the dead for bullets. It was 
then probably that the tombstone 
of the founder and that of his 
wife, with his mother-in-law’s, 
were first disturbed, the two last- 
named becoming lost, and the 
first being still preserved in one 
of the college outhouses. For 
many years it was exhibited as 
one of the attractions of the Half- 
moon Tavern in Dulwich. 

Alleyn handed over to the col- 
lege corporation the royal letters 
patent in 1620, and seven years 
after, finally completed the statutes 
and ordinances for its permanent 
government. They breathe a 
spirit of the most kindly careful- 
ness and thought, and were framed 
to steadily increase the scope of 
good work to be done by God’s 
Gift College; but they lacked 
many legal provisions for future 
changes and possible complica- 
tions. Even in the smallest de- 
tails of dress, food, and domestic 
comfort he cared for his poor and 
aged, and the young, whom he 
prepared for the great battle of 
life. The horseways and foot- 
ways they traversed were to be 
kept sound and firm as fer as 
what Evelyn called ‘ melancholy 
Camberwell ; the grand old tim- 
ber that gave such beauty to the 
fertile slopes and hollows were to 
be preserved ; the trades to be 
given to certain of the lads were 
to be ‘good and sweet,’ and at 
dinner the beer was to be pro- 
vided for them ‘without stint.’ 
At holiday-times there was to be 
‘increase of diett ;’ their beef and 


mutton were to be, like their 
trades, ‘sweet and good;’ their 
‘“beere well brewed, and their 
bread well baked, and made of 
cleane and sweete wheatten meal.’ 
Their clothes, too, were to be ‘ of 
good cloth, of sad cullor, the 
boddys lined with canvass,’ and 
so on; nothing was forgotten but 
those items of increasing value 
and growing wealth, with which 
the wisdom of posterity has since 
been more than once compelled 
to deal. 
Alleyn, as ‘ Keeper of the King’s 
wild beasts or Master of the Royal 
Bear-gardens,’ earned great profit, 
sometimes five hundred pounds in 
a year; but I fear he lost the 
respect of his best friends by ac- 
cepting the office. That the poet 
players and dramatists regarded 
the brutal.sports of the bear- 
garden with disgust is seen in 
Dekker’s having reproached Ben 
Jonson with degrading himself 
and his calling by playing at 
Paris Garden, a place of amuse- 
ment near the Bankside theatres, 
of which Skelton had previously 
written : 
‘ What follie is this, to keep, with danger, 
Agreat mastive dog and fowle uglie bear! 
And to this end, to see them two fight, 
With terrible tearings, a ful ouglie sight. 
And yet, methinkes, those men are most 
fools of al 

Whose store of money is but very smal, 

And yet, every Sunday, they will surely 

One Rm or two, the bear-ward’s living 
to mend. 

At Paris Garden, each Sunday, a man 
shall not fail 

To find two or three hundred, for the 
bear-ward’s vail,’ 

And out of this very profitable 
bear-garden business may have 
sprung not only God’s Gift Col- 
lege, in the main, but a cause of 
coolness and estrangement between 
Alleyn and Shakespeare. That 
name ‘bear-garden’ remains in 
our language the representative of 
riotous disorder and noise; the 
thing itself has been wiped out, 

















finally in 1835, when an Act of 
Parliament completed the work 
which education and civilisation 
had commenced long before. But 
in 1596 not only all the ruffians 
in London—and most of them 
were found in Southwark—but 
even Royalty supported the Bank- 
side bear-gardens, despite their 
evil reputation, so that it required 
some courage to enter the list 
against them. lleyn’s Diary 
tells us, however, that in that 
year the brutish sports and their 
brutish patrons had become so 
great a nuisance to all the more 
decent and reputable inhabitants 
that the authorities were petition- 
ed against them. Alleyn gives 
some names of those who thus 
complained, and appears to have 
selected some for the bitter plea- 
sure of degrading others. He puts 
together ‘ Wilsonne the pyper’ 
and ‘ Mother Golden the baude’ 
with ‘Mr. Shaksper’ and other 
names which are those borne by 
players of repute as ‘grave and 
sober men,’ adding, with a seem- 
ing sneer, ‘ And no more, and soe 
well ended.’ 

But it was not ‘ soe well ended ; 
for to this day Alleyn’s connection 
with the shocking and horribly 
disgusting ‘ sports’ of Paris Gar- 
den stain his character, otherwise 
so pure and noble. Sincerely 
pious, kindly and charitable, a 
good husband, and a worthy citi- 
zen, he said when he was sneered 
at as ‘a mere player,’ proudly and 
in a manly spirit, ‘That I was a 
player I cannot deny, and I am 
sure I will not. My means of 
living were honest, and with the 
poor abilities wherewith God blest 
me I was able to do something 
for myself, my relatives, and my 
friends ; many of them now living 
at this day will not refuse to own 
what they owed to me. Therefore 
I am not ashamed.’ All this I 
hold most devoutly to be true ; 
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and yet, with all my heart, I 
wish Shakespeare had never had 
occasion to sign that petition 
against Alleyn’s evil-doing in the 
Bankside bear-garden. 

Hentzner, in his Zravels in 
England, published in the reign 
of Elizabeth, wrote of these bar- 
barous sports as follows: 

‘Without the city are some 
theatres, where actors do repre- 
sent almost every day some tra- 
gedy or comedy to numerous 
audiences: these are concluded 
with excellent music, a variety of 
dances, amid the excessive ap- 
plause of those present. There is 
also another place, built in the 
form of a theatre, which serves 
for the baiting of bulls and of 
bears ; they are fastened behind, 
and then worried by great Eng- 
lish bull-dogs, but not without 
great risque to the dogs from the 
horns of the one and the teeth 
of the other; and it sometimes 
happens they are killed on the 
spot: fresh ones are immediately 
supplied in the places of those 
that are wounded or tired. To 
this entertainment there often fol- 
lows that of whipping a blinded 
bear, which is performed by five 
or six men standing circularly 
with whips, which they exercise 
upon him without any mercy, as 
he cannot escape from them be- 
cause of his chain’ ! 

Skelton wrote : 


‘If you, therefore, go to witness a bear- 
figh 


Be ome God His curse will upon you 
light.’ 
And these words may have been 
well remembered in 1582, when 
so many were killed and wounded 
by the fall of a bear-garden scaf- 
fold. In the time of King James 
Alleyn complained that his profits 
had seriously diminished in con- 
sequence of his not being allowed, 
as he was in the time of good 
Queen Bess, ‘to bait the game on 
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Sundays’ in Paris Garden. For 
this, he adds, ‘was the cheffest 
means and benefite to the place.’ 
Perhaps he- owed this to the 
petition which Shakespeare and 
some of his player-fellows signed 
in common with ‘ Mother Golden 
the baude’ and ‘Wilsonne the 
pyper.’ I hope he did. 

Alleyn was a greatactor. ‘ Not 
Roscious, nor Aisope, nor those 
tragedians admyred before Christ 
was born,’ wrote Nash, ‘could 
ever perform more in action than 


Good-Night to the Season. 


famous Ned Alleyn, and he was 
a good man in all that constitutes 
human goodness, but he was the 
royal bear-warden for all that; 
and when one thinks of the brutal 
crowd of watermen and butchers 
who, in common with lords, ladies, 
and blacklegs, patronised him at 
Paris Garden, one wants to re- 
move the unpleasant remembrance 
by getting back to God’s Gift 
College and dream of all the good 
it did, has done, and will do. 
A. H, W. 





GOOD-NIGHT TO THE SEASON. 
—o—_ 


[The Season comes and the Season goes. With due allowance for the change 
of ‘lions,’ this memorable jew d’esprit, by Winthrop Mackworth Praed, 
holds 2s true for to day as it did for yesterday. ] 


Goop-nicut to the Season! ’Tis over ! 

Gay dwellings no longer are gay ; 
The courtier, the gambler, the lover 

Are scattered like swallows away ; 
There’s nobody left to invite one 

Except my good uncle and spouse ; 
My mistress is bathing at Brighton, 

My patron is sailing at Cowes ; 
For want of better employment, 

Till Ponto and Don can get out, 
I'll cultivate rural enjoyment, 

And angle immensely for trout. 


Good-night to the Season !—the lobbies, 

Their changes and rumours of change, 
Which startled the rustic Sir Bobbies, 

And made all the Bishops look strange : 
The breaches, and battles, and blunders, 

Performed by the Commons and Peers ; 
The Marquis’s eloquent blunders, 

The Baronet’s eloquent ‘ Hears ! 
Denouncing of Papists and treasons, 

Of foreign dominion and oats ; 
Misrepresentations of reasons; 

And misunderstandings of notes. 





Good-Night to the Season. 


Good-night to the Season !—the buildings 
Enough to make Inigo sick ; 

The paintings, and plasterings, and gildings 
Of stucco, and marble, and brick ; 

The orders deliciously blended, 
From love of effect, into one ; 

The club-houses only intended, 
The palaces only begun ; 

The hell, where the fiend in his glory 
Sits staring at putty and stones, 

And scrambles from story to story, 
To rattle at midnight his bones. 


Good-night to the Season !—the dances, 
The fillings of hot little rooms, 
The glancings of rapturous glances, 
The fancyings of fancy costumes ; 
The pleasures which fashion makes duties, 
The praising of fiddles and flutes, 
The luxury of looking at Beauties, 
The tedium of talking to mutes ; 
The female diplomatists, planners 
Of matches for Laura and Jane; 
The ice of her ladyship’s manners, 
The ice of his lordship’s champagne. 


Good-night to the Season !—the rages 
Led off by the chiefs of the throng, 
The Lady Matilda’s new pages, 
The Lady Eliza’s new song ; 
Miss Fennel’s macaw, which at Boodle’s 
Was held to have something to say ; 
Mrs. Splenetic’s musical poodles, 
Which bark ‘ Batti Batti’ all day ; 
The pony Sir Araby sported, 
As hot and as black as a coal, 
And the Lion his mother imported 
In bearskins and grease, from the Pole. 


Good-night to the Season !—the Toso, 
So very majestic and tall ; 

Miss Ayton, whose singing was so-so, 
And Pasta, divinest of all ; 

The labour in vain of the ballet, 
So sadly deficient in stars; 

The foreigners thronging the Alley, 
Exhaling the breath of cigars ; 

The loge where some heiress (how killing !) 
Environed with exquisites sits, 

The lovely one out of her drilling, 
The silly ones out of their wits. 





Good-Night to the Season. 


Good-night to the Season !—the splendour 
That beamed in the Spanish Bazaar ; 
Where I purchased—my heart was so tender— 
A card-case, a pasteboard guitar, 
A bottle of perfume, a girdle, 
A lithographed Riego, full-grown, 
Whom bigotry drew on a hurdle 
That artists might draw him on stone; 
A small panorama of Seville, } 
A trap for demolishing flies, 
A caricature of the Devil, 
And a look from Miss Sheridan’s eyes. 


Good-night to the Season !—the flowers 
Of the grand horticultutal féte, 
When boudoirs were quitted for bowers, 
And the fashion was—not to be late ; 
When all who had money and leisure 
Grew rural o’er ices and wines, 
All pleasantly toiling for pleasure, 
All hungrily pining for pines, 
And making of beautiful speeches, 
And marring of beautiful shows, 
And feeding on delicate peaches, 
And treading on delicate toes. 


Good-night to the Season !— Another 
Will come with its trifles and toys, 
And hurry away like its brother, 
In sunshine, in odour, and noise. 
Will it come with a rose or a briar ? 
Will it come with a blessing or curse ? 
Will its bonnets be lower or higher ? 
Will its morals be better or worse? 
Will it find me grown thinner or fatter, 
Or fonder of wrong or of right ; 
Or married—or buried *—no matter : 
Good-night to the Season—good-night ! 








